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 “CorncIDENCE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








Warne these ‘waste winter swamplands quaff 
A brackish creek’s chill-ooze and drain, 
“The uncouth poles of the telegraph - 

Loom spangled thick with frozen rain. 





, Careless of each rude blast that stings, 
A-bevy of birds, in tumult fleet, 
Shower down upon the ice-clad strings 
_ And clutch them with courageous feet. 


And now, below the sky’s harsh gleams, 
In teeth of gusts whence discord floats, 
. _A monstrous bar of music seems 
To tower, with birds’ black shapes for notes. 


* ‘Then, radiant where the steel-gray west 
. , Has drowsed like some stern arctic lake, 
. Roughening it into glad unrest, 
« The obtrusive sun’s broad splendors break. 


On the strange emblem full they dash 
The glory of their fresh-kindled fires. 
Till visible music seems to flash ~~ 


” itself. 


SUNDAY IN THE LUMBER CAMPS. 
BY CHARLES G. D ROBERTS. 








THERE 4s.a Sunday. in the luniber camps; and it is re 4 
3 ae sense. 


Of course, as within the limits of civilization, the cook 
seems to stand beyond the pale of Sabbath benefit, He 
must work, for the “hands” must eat ; and having litile 


‘else to do they must eat more, and fare more sumptu- 


ously, on the Day of Rest than on any other day of the 
seven. It isthe old story—little Sabbath is left to cook 
and kitchen when the rest of the world has got hold of 
all it wants; 

To be sure, in camp the men rise, many of them, about 
as early as usual ; for the horses and oxen are to be fed, 
and it would never do to keep them waiting beyond 
their usual hour. The teamsters, therefore, are astir 
while yet the large stars are blinking frostily over the 
treetops. By the time the stables, which have been 
growing more and more restless for the last half-hour, 
are quieting down again, and the smell of fresh hay is 
being shaken out of ntanger and stall with a bustle of 
eager nosings and busy grinding of jaws, achilly stain 
of pinkand saffron is showing over the forest. And 
soon the infrangible peace of the wilderness Sabbath is 
spread in white and sapphire about the lonely camp. 

After breakfast each man’snature begins to reveal 
The man who has no resources presently yawns, 
stretches hugely, yawns again, and lounges back to his 
bunk, where he is soon blissfully snoring. This fellow 
is very numerous; he comprises, in fact, about half the 
camp. As he rises only to eat and smoke, he contributes 
nota little to the restful Sunday atmosphere. 


— or three times in the course of a winter it will 
enthat the Sunday morning drowsiness of the camp 
: is’ we by the arrival of a stranger. 

“Thefeare certain vigorous missionariee who brave the 


dangers and fatigues of the winter wilderness in order 


to carry ‘their savred to the remotest 
camps. These aes Eeae, tel up, not in one 
Church only—are heroes, They are’as enduring as the 
lumbermen, if not more so. Their pluck and self-deny- 
ing energy make profound impression on the impulsive 
woodsmen, whom, as not infrequently happens, they can 
outdo in feats of strength and skill. 

When such a missionary, with his snowshoes, arrives 


. at a camp, he gets a hearty reception. When he is ready 


to hold service the camp is speedily transformed ioto a 
little chapel, as far as fervor and reverence can accom- 
plish it. The woodsmen form a gratifying congrega- 
tion for the earnest preacher, who, when the serv- 
ice is over, entgrs into the spirit of the company and 
establishes personal relations with al! present. In the 
evening old familiar hymns take the place of the rather 
unsavory ballads on which the lumberman’s voice is 
most often exercised. At.bunking time *‘ the parson” 
finds a shakedown, ready for him within the partitioned 
closet of the “Boss,” -Next morning, as the hands set 
out for the chopping and hauling, the missionary hooks 
his moccasined -feet into his snowshoes, and starts 
on his long tramp back to the settlement, leaving be- 
hind him aclean and tender spirit. 
KinGs CoLLEGs, WINDSOR, Nova ScoTIA. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 























































And fade al illumined aig ‘ , *Thereare generally to be, found two or. three of the ; 
: 7 eh ate re hands” ’ who will'spend some part of’ the day in-unob- = 
- roca wtrasive pérusing of their well-thumbed Bibles: These _ BY THE REY. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL,D. 





okie pies “soe = men,as arule, are free from cant and affectation of 





-A CYCLONE. AT SEA. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 
- wo ee. 
: A THROAT of thunder, a tameless heart, 
~ Amd a passion malign and free; 
He is no sheik of the desert sand 
But an Arab of the sea! 


He sprang from the womb of some wild cloud, 
And was born to smite and slay; 

To soar like a million hawks set free, ~ 
And swoop on his ocean prey! 


He has scourged the sea till her mighty breast 
Responds to his heart’s fierce beat ; 


To fling them at Allah’s feet! 


Possessed-by a demon’s lust of life, ° 
He revels o’er wrecks and graves ; 


) 7 And hartles onward in curbless speed— 
4 Dark Bedouin of the waves! 
i ; New Youre Crry. r 
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° . . NORTHPORT TOWN. 








n oe 
; bw BY ROBERT LOVEMAN, 
: ° Ix Northport: Town the sun goes down 
i Behind the Hill, then all is still 
> Oe ‘Within the peaceful village, where - 
A benison is in the air. 
: : A pilgrim host of crickets yield 
5 Te ae An Angelus from-every field ; 
re _ And: there the moon looks kindly down 

.¥ In mellow beams on Northport Town. : 
a : In Northport -Town—her eyes are brown, 
i OU eee’ < « . Her hair as soft as-any down 
y pe . ‘On any dove, whose liquid note 
, eos “Of love is heard_within the cote; 
do .. Ab, this:thy secret, "village fair! - 


- “Ab, this thy charm, O village rare! 

3 Heaven rain thy sweetest odors down; 
For Lottie lives in Northport Town. 

~ Darzos, Ga, 











And has torn brave souls from their bodies frail 


superiority, and their presence is something of a check 

upon wunseemligess, They are sturdy Christians, well 

able to enforce respect for their doctrine and practice. 
» These men are the salt of the camp. 

Sitting near the window, by the Bible-readers, will be 
found the man with the.jick-kaife, whittling a Bible out 
of a clean bit of. pine,. There is a, whittler or two in 
every well-appointed camp, and their skill with the 
jack knife is something admirable. They carve litile 
Bibles, stars, drums, barrels, and so forth, adorning the 
outside with arabesques of intricate workmanship, or 
with grotesque misrepresentations of every creature 
under heaven. These wooden drums, or Bibles, on be- 
ing pulled just the right way, will open in some unex- 
pected place, revealing a snug recess. This recess thé 
handy carver fills with the most amber-like drops 
of spruce gum which the region*can supply. Then 
he has a present for his sweetheart in the settlements, 
a present which, as_he well knows, she will highly 
appreciate. And who would not appreciate those crisp 
and lucent globules, holding the quintessence of all the 
forest savors? But the chewing gum of commefce—oh, 
that-is another story ! 

Perched upon the edge of a bunk, with his legs hang- 
ing over, sits the man who knows how to darn socks, 
He is like the cook—no rest for him! yet his toil, is 
purely voluntary, and he seems to enjoy it. Well may 
he, indeed, for his services are ata premium and the 
task is light—an occupation merely. His needle, thus 
plied on Sundays, keeps the socks, and often the 
breeches, of his comrades in repair, and keeps himself, 
incidentally, supplied with tobacco at nocost. He takes 
pay in ‘ Pilot” and ‘‘ Black Jack,” and feels himself well 
compensated for his pleasant pains. 


If with the mounting sun the day grows warm, as is” * 


generally the case along in March, the clean man begins 
toshow up, He is not, perhaps, as numerous as he 
might be; yet heis sure tobe represented in every camp. 
The clean man borrows a tub from the cook, takes it 
just outsidethe door, where the sun beats down imost 
comfortably, and proceeds to wash’ his shirt. This, by 
‘March, is no light undertaking, ‘and over it the assidu- 
ous* washerman perspires freely. His great, brown, 
sinewy arms and shoulders glisten in the winter sun, 
and by and by thetask is accomplished. The shirt is 
hung by the stove todry. Anairof proud cleanliness 
sits on the resolute axman’s brow; and’ sometimes, in 4 
burst of enthusiasm, he goes so far aa to takes bath him- 
self, 


* 





WERE I asked tosay what I think was the most char- 
acteristic thing of the Columbian Exposition, I would 
answer : Its intellectual-religionsness ; or perhaps I bad 
better say, its religious intellectualiry. The World’s 
Congresses were thé crown of the Exposition. The Par- 
liament of Religions was the diamond in the crown. 
There the intellectuality. and there the spirituality cul- 
minated. The Parliament of Religions! It was seven- 
teen days in session ; there were. three sessions each day ; 
one hundred and seventy papers were read. These ses- 
sions were thronged, the total attendance being estimated 
at about one hundred.and fifty thousand. Glorious as 
was Jackson Park, with all its manifold and magnificent 

“tokens of human art and industry and science, the Par- 
Aiament of Religions was, to the thoughtful, more 
attractive than even Jackson Park, 

I. DEFINITIONS.—Definitions are always of supreme 
consequence, A definition is as valuable for what it 
keeps out as for what it lets in, For the truth or the 
falsehood, the pertinency or the impertinency, the worth 
or the worthlessness, of a discussion depends on the défi- 
nitions with which it starts. Now let me define these 
two words “religion” and “‘ religions” as well as Ican. 
What is the difference between them ? 

Religion, as I understand the term, is largely subject- 
ive; it is the heart-sense of adoration, thanksgiving, pen- 
itence, confession, prayer, sacrifice, aspiration ; in one 
word, religion is worship, As such, religion is commen 
to mankind, whatever the race, the age, the form. Re- 
ligion is a mark of human nature, however degraded. 
Accordingly, not only are Christians religious ; so also 
are Jews, Gentiles, Buddhists, Confucianists, Moham- 
medans, Fetishists, etc. Zhe Apostle Paul himself states 
the matter very clearly when, in his address on the Are- 
opagus, he says to his pagan listeners: ‘‘ Ye men of Ath- 
ens, in all things I perceive that ye are (what? ‘‘ too cu- 
perstitious?” No; St. Paul was neither an idiot nora 
boor ; St. Paul was a gentleman; what, then, did S-. 
Paul say ?) very religious!” (For thus is he rendered in 
the American edition of the Revised Version.) 

On the other hand,the term religions, as I understand 
the word, means objective human structures ; what man 
himself has either discovered, invented, elaborated, se- 
lected, or whatever other term you may please to choose 
in that connection. Religions are theologies. Accord- 
ingly, religions are more or lees matters of topography. 
race, temperament, environment. Thus, we speak of 
the religion of the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, the Ro- 
manist, the Protestant, etc, In brief, while Religion is 
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an essential mark of Man, religions are incidental marks 
of men. Thus much in the way of general definitions. 

II. THe PURPOSE OF THE PARLIAMENT. Let me state 
the purpose both negatively and affirmatively. The pur- 
pose of the Parliament was not to challenge, but to 
* present”; not to denounce, but to announce; not to 
debate, but to confer ; not to decree, but to consult ; not 
t@exhibit, but to interpret; not to boast, but to learn : 
not to parley, but to inquire: not to compromise, but to 
comprehend ; not to destroy, but to upbuild. In brief, 
the purpose of the Parliament was not to ‘array one 
form of religion against another form of religion, but to 
array (if possible) all religions against all irreligior.” 
Was not this a noble purpose ? 

There are two kinds of criticism. First, there is the 
pessimistic kind; it searches for the worst ; it detects, 
because it loves to detect,.blemishes, crookedness, weak- 
ness, infidelity, paganism, apostasy ; in one word, Satan- 
ism. The other kind of criticism is the optimistic kind ; 
it searches for the best; it discerns, because it loves to 
discern, breadth, length, hight, strength, beauty, 
majesty; in one word, goodness. The pessimistsearches 
for Towers of Babel; the optimist searches for the City 
of God. Our blessed Jesus, the Savior of mankind 
and especially of his € b, was, I speak it most rever- 
ently, an optimist. Had he b-en a pessimist, taking us 
in the trough of our depravity rather than et the crest 
of our possibilities—where would have been our hope of 
the blessed immortality of today? Let us thank our 
Master that we have at least the privilege of sharing 
with bis servant Paulin the power or authority which he 
declares the Lord bad given him, not for casting down, 
but for building up. 

The object of the Parliament, I repeat, was inquiry, 
not denunciation. When Dharmapsla, of Ceylon, 
asked: ‘‘How many of you have read the life of 
Buddha? Please raise your hands”—five hands out of 
that assembly of thousands were raised. Yet those 
thousands were quite ready to pass their judgment on 
that gentle soul, whose life they confessed by their up- 
lifted hands they had never read. How we need to be 
reminded of the poet’s lines : 

“ Seize upon truth wherever found, 
On Christian or on heathen ground.” 

III, PERSONNEL OF THE PARLIAMENT.—We are always 
interested in conspicuous characters. Let me allude to 
some of them in way of rough characterization. I must 
follow some sort of order, and, therefore, I will name the 
speakers (such as I have space to mention at all) in the 
alphabetical order of their creeds, There were such 
Baptists, for example, as the eloquent Lorimer, the cath- 
colic Moxom, the scholarly Wilkinson ; such a Brahmin 
as the accomplished Narasima, of Madras; such Bud- 
dhists as the gentle Dharmapala and the keen Hirai; 
such a Confucianist as the grave Pung Quang Yu, Secre- 
tary of the Chinese Legation at Washington, who re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic ovation, because he stood 
there as the representative of outraged China ; such Con- 
gregationalists as the radical Abbott, the orthodox Cook, 
the conziderate Noble ; such Educators as the vigorous 
Bruce, of Scotland, the wise Fisher, of Yale, the versatile 
Grant, of Canada; such Episcopalians as the evangelical 
Dudley, of Kentucky, the esthetic Haweis and the bril- 
liant Momerie, of London : such Evangelists as the gal- 
lant Fielding, the brave Mills, the stout Pent cost ; such 
Greeks as the picturesque Archimandrite, of Damascus, 


_ the massive. Latas, Archbishop of Zante, the princely 


Wolkonsky, of Russia ; such Hindus as the devout Mo- 
zoomdar and the courtly Vivekananda ; such a Jain as 
the acute Gandtai ; such Jews as the eloquent Gottheil, 
the broad Hirsch, the scholarly Wise; such Methodists 
as the genial Arnett, the energetic Bristol, the learned 
Carro}l, the militant Townsend; such Missionaries—I 
love to call their honored names—as the facile Candlin, 
the veteran Faber, the zealous Haworth, the judicious 
Hume, the accomplished Jessup, the dignified McFarland, 
the venerable McGilvary, the learned Martin, the evan- 
gelistic Phillips, the scholarly Post, the enthusiastic Reid, 
the diplomatic Washburn; such Presbyterians as the 
stedfast Dennis, the courtly Niccolls, the illustrious 
Schaff—how well I remember him as he stood on that 
platform, trembling from a recent assault of paralysie, 
saying he had been forbidden by his physician to come 
from New York, and adding: ‘‘ But if I die, I want to 
die in the Parliament of Religions”; such Reformers as 
Gladden, of Ohio, and Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; such Romanists as the eminent Gibbons, the 
American Ireland, the catholic Keane (I do not say 
Roman Catholic ; he is more than that ; he is a Catholic); 
such :cholars as the conservative Sir William Dawson, 
the progressive Henry Drummond, the erudite Max 
Miller ; such a Shintoist as the gracious Shibata: such 
Unitarians as the philosophic Alger, the versatile Hale, 
the erthusiastic Jones ; such Women (and they were a 
blessed force in the Parliament) as Laura Ormiston 
Chant, Augusta J. Chapin, Lydia H. Dickirson, Annis F. 
Eastman, Alice C. Fletcher, Ellen M. Henrotin, Julia 
Ward Howe, Ida C, Hultin, Elizabeth R. Sunderland, 
and that exquisite specimen of redeemed Parsee woman- 
hood, Jeanne Sorabji. Did not these, and such as these, 
make, on the whole, a very respectable Parliament? 
They were among the elect spirits of mankind. But, it 
is said, that come of these ‘‘ pagans” did not fairly rep- 
resent pagan faiths. What.is our own habit? When we 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“put forward our representatives of Christianity, do we 


not select the choice spirits, or do we choose from the 
‘“‘slums”? Why not be as fair t> others as to ourselves ? 

IV. Spreir oF THE PARLIAMENT.—That spirit was not 
one of curiosity, or exhibition, or seizure of opportunity 
to express loose views. That spirit was the spirit of a 
serious, solemn anxiety. Earnest men and women were 
there. Accordingly the Parliament was marked by 
courage. I never heard braver men speak. At the same 
time there was a beautiful spirit of courtesy. We 
listened to each other with profound respect, as becomes 
men made in the image of God, who are to meet each 
other at the judgment seat of Jesus Christ. 

Let me, in passing, say a word about the meaning of 
the applause, for it has been greatly misunderstood, and, 
therefore, unintentionally misrepresented. The applause 
was often tumultuons, but it was not the applause of 
indorsement for the What; it was the applause of ad- 
miration for the How; not the approval of the senti- 
ment, but enjoyment of the oratory. I ought to add 
that of all the instances of applause none were £0 raptur- 
ous as those which punctuated the most pronounced 
evangelical sentiments touching sin, and the salvation 
which is through Jesus Christ only. The very applause 
proved thut it was a Christian Parliament. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ELECTION FRAUDS IN THE SOUTH. 


BY PROF. B. F. RILEY, D.D., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 





WITHIN the last thirty years election frauds have been 
frequent in many parts of the Union ; but perhaps no 
section has had greater notoriety for tis species of 
ivmorality than the States of the South. It has been a 
matter of much serious and critical comment alike from 
the press and the representatives of the National Congress. 
But little attempt has been made to deny the charge, 
however frequent have been the efforts to palliate the 
offense, or to justify the wrong. 

Within a short period of time there has sprung up, in 
different portions of the South, a salutary sentiment 
against a practice the reaction from which is demoraliz- 
ing and ruinous. It is interesting to note how rapidly 
the spirit is growing as the denunciation of the practice 
is canght up by one prominent journal after another 
throughout the Sovth. Of course the majority of our 
people have opposed it from the beginning, but the dex- 
trous manipulation of politicians and machine managers 
has put the matter beyond the control of the protesting 
element. 

This rousing of the public conscience is an occasion of 
peculiar delight to those who have all along opposed this 
great wrong. Really the expressions from unexpected, 
or even unconjectured sources, are most gratifying to 
every reformer. 

But the reaction was inevitable. It came in the very 
nature of things, The first break that came in public 
sentiment in the South presented the wrong from new 
points of view. Policy and political aspirations in cer- 
tain quarters, and in certain minds, changed the aspect 
of the situation very materially. That which had long 
been justified suddeuly became infamous. Somebody’s 
else ox was gored. 

S.ill the difficulty was that ballot cheating was now 
indulged in by the factions of opposing sentiment, and 
the ridiculous extent to which it was carried evoked a 
protest loud and solemn, and a demand, vociferous and 
powerful, that it be stamped out. The defense of ballot- 
box stuffing has usually been that the causes which led 
to the practice came from without the South—that the 


_ Negro was given suffrage at a time when partisan ex- 


citement ran highest, and given largely to humiliate the 
South. 

That the aggravation was a great one, none familiar 
with the condition of Southern affairs, just after the 
capitulation of our armies, will deny. Northern people 
who cannot put themselves into the places of the people 
of the South cannot at all appreciate the situation. 

To have lifted above them their former slaves, who 
were raised to the divers offices through Federal inter- 
ference, and at a time when the irritation of defeat was 
fresh, was a great trial to the proud Southerner. Re- 
garding it as an effort to humiliate him, in his defense- 
less position, he resolved upon the total perversion of the 
colored vote. 

The sudden and universal extension of the right of 
suffrage to the emancipated slave has led to a double 
wrong. It has given to the South greatly increased rep- 
resentation in the National Congress. But greater still 
has been the evil arising from the wrongful manipula- 
tion of that vote, for that manipulation has involved the 
wreckage of the characters of thousands of our best 
young men. 

Justification is sought in the plea that the wrong was 
first perpetrated in the investiture of the freedman with 
the rights of citizenship: This defense is sustained by 
the additional plea that the Federal soldiery was quar- 
tered in the South to protect the ex-slave in the exercise 
of his newly acquired rights—the more to humiliate the 
people of the South. 

In this way the great wrong began, and upon this 
ground of vindication has it been continued. 

It is not necessary here to reopen all those questions 
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which have been matters of public anonlitn ‘for thore 
than aquarter of a century. They caunot interest us so 
much as the possible relief from the demoralization of 
public sentiment and the degradation of the ballot box. 

It does not require a philosopher to trace the logical 
result of such prostitution of public morals, no mat'er 
whereenacted. The same logic that would lead to the 
stealing of votes under a certain stress of circumstances, 
would lead to the stealing of money or goods under cir- 
cumstances equally urgent. The blunt of conscience in- 
curred in the onevinstance prepares for the perpetration 
of crimes in other directions. Such an enormous wrong 
as vote stealing or ballot-box stuffing cannot be softened 
down by pretexts, however plausible, nor can it be re- 

lieved of its criminality by sugar-coating the terms used 
to describe it. Stealing is stealing, whether it be a 
postage stamp or immense sums of money. In eithcr 
event a crime has been committed. Different in degree, 
but one in its nature. No wonder that the illustrations 
of distrustfulness of the ballot-box stuffer are so abun- 
dant. Better far to frighten the voters from the ballot 
box with guns and pistols than to cheat them. 

Even granting that the illiterate. partisan vote is a 
menace to the prosperity of the South, or of any other 
section, for that matter ; in seeking to avoid one of the 
horns of the dilemma, we are pitched upon the other, 
For what is prosperity wort if it is to be purchased at 
the fearful cost of public morals ? 

This is the calm and dispassionate view now being 
taken in the South. Itis rapidly resolving i self into a 
revolution of sentiment. Indeed, eo pronounccd have 
been the utterances from certain influential sources 
against it that it will be slow to manifest itself hereafter. 
The proportions assumed by the iniquity are such as to 
excite alarm. This is showing*itself in the proclama- 
tions and messages of some of the Governors of the States 
of the Sonth, 

Heretofore, when protest has been raised against 
ballot-box thievery in the Soutb, especially by the press 
of the North, it has been met by reference to the vil- 
lainy at the polls practiced in New York, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and elsewhere. ‘That this is done by both parties, I 
suppose will not be denied. Butwhatofit? The choice 
of the people elsewhere to practice or tolerate villainy 
does not warrant such conduct on the part of the people 
of the South. 

There is no doubt but the tidal wave of reformation 
which swept over New York will exert a most salutary 
influence throughout the land. It is the honest voter's 
protest against rings, machines and bosses. The good 
work has only begun. It will be followel by yet 
other victories along the same line. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds 
like success.” A quiet undercurrent of determination 
is coming to possess the moral elemer t of vur population, 
to eradicate the moral malady which has so long preyed 
upon the very vitals of our sccial life. 

Honest elections, clean officials, wholesome legislation 
—these will bring the remedy for the ills which now 
afflict us, locally and nationally ; and for these there 
should be concert of action irrespective of section or 
party. Until our patriotism shall become broad enough 
to prompt us to action along these lines we shall con- 
tinue to suffer. Until we come to exercise our rights of 
suffrage as men, and not as mere automatons, under the 
manipulation of bosses, we shall degrade ourselves and 
elevate the unprincipled demagog. Has not the time 
come for us to adopt such a course throughout the entire 
country as will secure deliverance from the thrall of the 
selfish and unscrupulous politician ? 

ATHENS, Ga. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER’S VIEW. 


BY A. HARD TIMES SUBSCRIBER. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I read with much interest your instructive article on 
‘‘Cutting Down Expenses” in your issue of November 
8th, in which you so strongly urge that the religious 
newspaper, especially THE INDEPENDENT, should not be 
cut off in the severe economizing of hard times. 

You are an editor, and of course take an editor’s view 
of the subject. Have you space for a subscriber’s expe- 
rience who has no pecuniary interest in THE JNDEPEND- 
ENT or any other paper ? 

For the support of my family I have always been de- 
pendent on my salary. For many years my economical 
wife and I began the year with the fixed purpose of put- 
ting in the bank before its close at least fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars for future exigencies. But economize as we 
might; we only succeeded in making accounts balance. 
More than a year ago sickness in my family, of such a 
nature as to need my personal care, Jed me to surrender 
my position, and consequently my salary, to devote my- 
self to the health of my family. Our dependence for 
this time of sickness, which we fondly hoped might not 
continue more than six months, was the savings of two 
fortunate years in the past. The six months have 
lengthened into three times six, and the health so long 
and anxiously looked for is not yet in view ; but the last 
dollar of those two years’ savings is, notwithstanding the 
most rigid economy, 

Uader these circumstances I receive a postal from THE 
INDEPENDENT notifying me, for the “ second time,” that 
my subscription will soon expire. Whatcan Ido? Long 
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ago we cut off the few luxuries in which we have in- 
dulged, struck rock bott»m on clothing and everything 
else we can think of, Has not the time come when we 
must part with THE INDEPENDENT? for it is not our own 
denominational paper. The little yellow patch on the 
paper of our own denomination, so dear to us, and on 
foreign mission and home mission magazines, and papers 
of the women’s missionary societies, all r- mind us that 
the end of the year is approaching. The editor of each 
will tell us, “to economize everywhere, but not here.” 
They are of us and we of them. But what matters what 
editors say? The times are hard—never harder with us. 
We must have food and clothing. THE INDEPENDENT 
and our denominational paper, and even the missionary 
magazines and papers, can live without oursubscription. 
The more important consideration to us is, can we live 
without them? Our minds need food and clothing as 
much as our bodies. We are in a quiet house, in a quiet 
village, and the great world is moving on. In afew 
moments of each day we can glean from the secular 
press items of news, and all that we care to know of po- 
litical intrigue, the sporting world, and the black record 
of crime. 

But it is the religious press that keeps us in touch with 
the great intellectual, moral and religious movements of 
the day. The mission of THe INDEPENDENT, e. g., in our 
family cannot be adequately described in a brief article. 

It introduces us to the most noted men of our times— 
rulers, statesmen, college presidents, ministers, mission- 
aries in all lands and of all denominations,men of science 
and business men. It tells us what they are thinking 
and what they are doing. It gives us glimpses of the 
world of science, literature and art. Had we time to 
give every number thorough and thoughtful reading. in 
a few years we should bt not only well-informed, but 
liberally educated and highly cultured. We could not 
purchase books that would do so much for us without 
great expense. I wish that I could adequately describe 
the pleasure we have enjoyed in reading the pages de- 
voted to ‘Old and Young.” Let one example suffice. 
‘*My Childhood’s Sunday,” we have read and reread, 
conversed about and read in public. The number which 
contains it, has four or five articles which have called 
for a second or a third reading. 

Now, even tho the times are hard, very hard, we can- 
not afford to turn out of our home the weekly visitor, 
that so enlarges our horizon, introduces us to such good 
company, and gives us so much pleasure, infurmation 
and inspiration. 

We have, therefore, honoredTaE INDEPENDENT’s post- 
al, and must for the same reason honor the little yellow 
patches on all our religious and missiénary papers. If 
we cannot afford to do without them who can? If we can 
afford to subscribe for them who cannot? 
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THE END OF AN ERA. 
BY IRVING ALLEN. 





THE lover and student of American literature recalls 
with gratitude and pride the names of those great work- 
ers with the voice or the pen, who, during the latter half 
of the century now so near its close, were contempora- 
neous residents of Boston or its immediate vicinity ; the 
immortal writers and orators whose last representatives 
were borne during the autumn months just past to their 
burial in beautiful Mount Auburn. 

It is 4n entire generation since the first and brightest 
gem dropped from the ‘‘ shining circlet”; thirty years 
since the most illustrious group of mourners that ever 
surrounded a great man’s bier stood with bowed heads at 
the open grave of Hawthorne—Longfellow and Lowell, 
Whittier and Holmes, Emerson, Rares, Whipple, 
Curtis. 

It was the privilege of two of those great writers to 
leave to the world of his reverent admirers, the clearest, 
and, on the whole, the most precious pictures of the per- 
sonality of Hawthorne. One of them—George William 
Curtis—was his companion at Brook Farm, and, in later 
life, in some sense the intimate associate of a man, of 
whom, with a deeper and truer meaning, it may be said 
that the only friends ever admitted to a real intimacy of 
heart and mind were the companions of his youth and 
manhood—Horatio Bridge and Franklin Pierce—and the 
wife in whose sweet society the man of solitary and 
awful genius first found what earthly happiness meant, 
and who to his life’s end was in an especial sense tender 
lover and sympathetic friend. 

OF all his great associates, Holmes was the last to bid 
him farewell on theeve of the fatal journey Southward, 
with his friend and publisher, Wm. D, Ticknor ; and the 
last of them all to greet him once more in the streets of 
the Celestial City. 

The recent death of Oliver Wendell Holmes has called 
forth all over the English-speaking world—yes, and be- 
yond its limits—utterances of tender loveand sympathiz. 
ing sorrow ; and it is not the present writer’s purpose to 
attempt any addition to these well-nigh universal expres- 
sions of grief and affection ; it is my wish in this paper 
to recall, briefly and simply, memories of the group of 
orators whose fame was contemporaneous with that of 
the immortal writers of whom I have spoken—and es- 
pecially of Robert C. Winthrop, whose death occurred but 
a few days after that of his neighbor and friend, Dr. 
Holmes, ° 





_ the home life of his illustrious friend ; 
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- Of the five great Boston orators—Webster, Everett, 
Choate, Phillips, and Winthrop, the latter was the sole 
representative of our traditional New England aristoc- 
racy ; of the class in whose veins is supposed to flow the 
unadulterated *‘ Brahmin blood.” The massive brow of 
Webster towered above such ephemeral distinctions. He 
was the creator of an aristocracy all he own ; aprince of 
the intellectual blood-royal. 

Boston boasts social circles asaihaiatias and very lit- 
erally exclusive; but I never heard of any society in 
which Daniel Webster would . not have been a welcome 
and an honored guest. (3 

Edward Everett had a wide and most undeserved rep- 
utation as the representative par eminence of personal 
and intellectual pride and exclusiveness ; I doubt, indeed, 
if there be in the annals of New England a more thor- 
oughly misunderstood public man than Everett. Let 
those who deemed him a man of cold heart and unsym- 
pathetic nature, read his son’s tender and discriminative 
tribute to his father’s memory at the recent centennial 
observance at Everett ; or the calm verdict of a wise and 
brilliant contemporary—what Rufus Choate has to say of 
‘he was,” he 
says, ‘’ in that household both father and mother.” 

Let those who see in Everett’s deep, abiding, and con- 
sistent love for the Union only political or personal cow- 
ardice, remember his noble and courageous de- 
fense of the rizsht in the person of a poor and 
well-nigh friendless colored candidate for admission 
within the patrician purlieus of Harvard. I knew 
that Negro student—the first colored applicant for 
educational privileges at Cambridge—well; and I 
remember with what trembling of heart and limbs he 
approached those guarded gates. President Everett was 
beset by remonstrances from parents of Southern stu- 
dents, many of which took the form of threats in the 
event of the admission of young Williams. ‘‘ If,” said 
Mr. Everett, in reply to one of those insolent menaces— 
‘if this young man is successful in his examination, 
and I hope he will be, he shall take his place in the 
ranks of Harvard students if every other scholar be 
withdrawn ; in which event the entire resources of the 
university shall be employed for his education!” This, 
in those days, was not the utterance of a coward or a 
truckler. 

As regards the charge of patrician reserve and exclu- 
siveness, there is a passage in one of the most charming 
of Everett’s sketches and essays in which he thus pleas- 
antly refers to his claims to aristocratic distinction ; he is 
writing with reference to certain special privileges on a 
railroad : 





‘‘Tam noaristocrat. I do not own a quadruped larger 
than a cat, and she is au indifferent mouser; nor any kind 
of a vehicle, with the exception, possibly, of a wheel- 
barrow.” 

Deep feeling on the subject has, perhaps, led me_into 
a digression of undue length; I will speak briefly, in 
this connection, of Choate and Phillips. The former, as 
every one knows, was pre-eminently a man of the peo- 
ple, disregarding, if not despising, the petty distinctions 
of social rank. 

Wendell Phillips was by nature, education and birth a 
patrician to his fingers’ ends; but moral principle, hap- 
pily fortified by relentless circumstance, made him the 
most radical, consistent and persistent social democrat 
of his city and his times. 

Such were Mr. Winthrop's great associates ; but who 
shall say that his peculiar and life-long conservatism 
was less honest or less honorable than the radicalism of 
Phillips, or than Choate’s careless or contemptuous dis- 
regard of social and family distinction? If such a thing 
could be as an American aristocracy, Mr. Winthrop’s 
claims in this regard were surely paramount and be- 

yond dispute. 

His mother was a member of the noble English Tem- 
ple family ; and on the father’s side, he was a lineal de- 
scendant of tke illustrious Colonial Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, whom he greatly resembled in form and 
features. Unlike Dr. Holmes, who, as Mr. Curtis says 
‘‘toyed with many Muses, yet still, with native Yankee 
prudence, held fast the hand of Esculapius,” Winthrop, 
after studying law for a short time in Webster’s Court 
Street office, forsook the profession in disgust, and fol- 
lowed his illustrious master into other and more prom- 
ising fields. It will be remembered that a similar course 
was pursued by Phillips and Sumner, both of whom re- 
linquished the study of the law at a comparatively 
early age; and by James Russell Lowell, who, had he 
followed the bent of his early inclinations, would have 
proved, no doubt, an honorable and moderately success- 
ful counselor of the third, or possibly the second, class. 

It was in 1881 that Winthrop began his legal studies 
with Webster. Three years later, and for six consecu- 
tive years, he was a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and for three of those years its 
Speaker. He was elected to the lower branch of the 
National Legislature in 1840, and for a memorable term 
Speaker of the House at Washington. The death of 
John Quincy Adams occurred while Mr. Winthrop filled 
the latter responsible and honorable post, and it was to 
him, in his official capacity, that the last words of the 
‘‘old man eloquent” were addressed. It is worthy of 
mention here that the last published lierary work of 
Winthrop was a vivid description, in Scribner's Maga- 
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zine, of the historic scene in the Capitol on the occasion 
of the sudden prostration of Mr. Adams while in the act 
of addressing the Chair. 

About the time that Webster entered the Cabinet of 
President Taylor, in 1850, Winthrop succeeded John 
Davis in the National Senate, Everett succeeding Web- 


ster ; and this was the last public office ever held by Mr, 


Winthrop. He retired from public life while yet a youll 
man, and, could he have brought himself to sacrifice his 
lifelong principles to his ambition, no politician ever had 
surer promise of rapid and lofty political advancement. 
The latter half of Winthrop’s life was spent in the digni- 
fied retirement—so far as public office was concerned— 
of a scholar and—in its best and highest sense—an 
American gentleman. 

It is, doubtless, as an orator that Robert C. Winthrop 
will be best and longest remembered. An orator in an 
age of marvelous eloquence ; the day of his great asso- 
ciates in Boston ; of Beecher, in Brooklyn ; of Clay, in the 
West; and he lived to be the friend and co-worker of 
Phillips Brooks. 

It would prove, indeed, a thankless task to attempt 
here any critical comparison between the great masters 
of English speech of whomI writg, Webster was always 
majestic and impressive—som es unapproachably 
great; but he was also sometimes uninteresting to the 
verge of dullness. It required a great occasion to call 
into exercise his pre-eminent powers. 

Choate had more of the external aspect of genius than 
either of his illustrious compeers ; but in the fiery blaze 
of his gorgeous rhetoric there was always a suggestion 
of the art to which he owed so much of his uuexampled 
professional success. Everett, Phillips and Winthrop 
had this in common, that their public addresses were 
carefully prepared and thoroughly memorized. 

It will not be denied that much of the popularity of 
Phillips was due to his amazing command of the rhet- 
oric of vitwperation; he was emphatically the nitrate- 
of-silver-tongued orator; yet even in the midst of abuse 
and bitterness he was ever a model of classic grace, and 
his lips dropped honey no less than gall. 

In the eloquence of Everett there was po attempt at the 
appearance of spontaneity. The orator knew well that 
his audience was in the secret of the laborious and care- 
ful work of the study; that they knew with what pre- 
cision and matchless sensitiveness of touch each polished 
gem of rhetoric and thought was set in its place in the 
finished work of an art that never descended to artifice. 

Different students of our orators will, of course, take 
differing views of their relative powers. 

For myself, I believe in all honesty that Edward Ever- 
ett was the greatest, the most eloquent orator, at least of 
modern times. It has been my privilege to listen to most 
of the public speakers of the first rank in our own land— 
on the platform, in the court room, and in the pulpit. I 
have heard the great Boston masters of eloquence many 
times; Sunday after Sunday I sat entranced at the feet 
of Phillips Brooks, and marveled at the buraing, most 
effective eloquence, that yet defied every known law of 
elooution ; but still, in my memory Everett stands alone 
and unrivaled. His was the voice most melodious and 
the most far-reaching; he had the most gracious and 
winning personality, the most available scholarship, the 
most radiant imagination, and his were the rarest gifts of 
absolute and matchless grace. No other American ora- 
tor so swayed and bent to his will—so moved to alternate 
enthusiasm and tears, vast assemblies—not of wild and 
easily-excited politicians, but of the intellectually and 
socially élite of great cities. 

Everett's lifelong friend—for a brief time the teacher 

of his youthful years—the statesman and master of 
whom he spoke to the last with reverent love, Daniel 
Webster, writes somewhere of 
“the learning, ability and eloquence which few equaled 
and none surpassed. . How well [he says] those 
qualities enabled Everett to reflect honor upon the litera- 
ture and character of his native land, not we only, but all 
the country and all the world know.” 

Such was the master at whose feet the youthful Win- 
throp sat, and to whom he looked up with admiring 
affection to the latest day of Everett’s earthly life, and 
to whose genius and fame his was the noblest and the 
sweetest tribute when death sealed those golden lips and 
withered 

“The rose of Academe, the perfect flower.” 

The influence of Everett is perceptible in almost all 
the work of the latter half of Winthrop’s life. As stu- 
dents of the noblest literature of all lands and times, as 
consummate and finished orators, as gentlemen of 
dignified and courtly manners, uatiring intellectual in- 
dustry and unblemished personal character, these two 
intimate associates and pre-eminent citizens had much 
in vommon. 

Like those of Everett, the public addresses of Mr. 
Winthrop were conscientiously and carefully prepared, 
and admirably delivered ; yet it is not too much to affirm 
that in the splendid and well-nigh perfect work of Win- 
throp there was lacking the divine gift of inspiration, 
the strange presence of “‘ the fire divine”; in short, while 
to Everett was vouchsafed that divinest endowment 
which men call genius, Winthrop was but the possessor 
of the lesser—yet in his case the noble—gift of lofty and 
unusual talent. - 

The orations by which Mr, Winthrop will be best re- 
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membered, and on which his fame chiefly rests, were, 
the address at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Washington Monument, in 1848, and at its dedication in 
1885: the splendid orations before the Harvard Alumni 
in 1857, on the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the Centennial oration in Bos- 

ston, July 4th, 1876 ; the address at the dedication of the 
Prescott statue at Bunker Hill in 1881, and that at the 
Cornwallis anniversary in the same year. 

Addresses to out-going or returning soldiers on Boston 
Common during the Civil War were, some of them, 
marvels of patriotic eloquence; but my personal 
memoirs of this gifted public man and eminent orator 
cluster chiefly about his brief tribute to Edward Everett. 

It was at the noon of a mournful day in the January 
of 1865, in shrouded and darkened Faneuil! Hall, on the 
historic platform beneath which I had stood but four 
days earlier and listened for the last time to what 
Wendell Phillips, with reluctant but honest admiration, 
called ‘‘ the glorious eloquence of Everett.” 

It war, with a single exception—the centennial oration 
in Music Hall—the only time in which I discerned in 
Winthrop’s public efforts the presence of deep feeling 
and overpowering emgption. There was a passage in that 
address which, altho the words were not his own, I shall 
never forget ; that it was a spontaneous, unpremeditated 
outburst of personal feeling I have never doubted ; in- 
deed, the reader will not find it in the published speech. 

After a sentence of great beauty and power the orator 
paused a moment, and then with a gesture alike graceful 
and evidently unstudied, exclaimed, in the familiar 
utterance of the ancient prophet: ‘‘My father! my 
father! The chariots of Israel and the horsemen there- 
of !” 

It was in this speech that Mr. Winthrop affirmed that 
he never so greatly doubted the wisdon of his own 
action, as when at the opening of the Civil War the po- 
litical ways of the two patriots, scholars and statesmen 
were divided ; Everett joining the Republican Party, and 
Winthrop practically entering the ranks of the national 
Democracy. 

I think there*van be little doubt that the action of Mr. 
Winthrop at this crisis was actuated in great measure by 
his bitter personal resentment toward Mr. Sumner. 
When urged at this time to cast his great influence 
against the pro-slavery idea—“‘ How canI,” he exclaimed 
—‘how can I, gentlemen, while Mordecai sits at the 
gates !” 

It is a fact of historic interest that, while Everett’s last 
great political address was an appeal for the re-election 
of President Lincoln, that of Winthrop was a speech at 
New London, Conn,.in behalf of General McClellan. 

But long before the death of this last of the great ora- 
tors the animosities ergendered by the fratricidal war 
were buried and forgotten ; before they passed away 
even Winthrop and Sumner were once more friends. 

With the exception of Agassiz—whose death from 
overwork occurred at about the age of sixty—all the 
great mourners at the funeral of Hawthorne lived until 
past—several, long past—-the Psalmist’s limit of human 
life. Among our great orators Choate, whose death 
was also due to unremitting labors in his arduous pro- 
fession, was the only one to pass away before the age of 
seventy. 

The first of those great funerals, in the May of 1864, 
was on the loveliest and most perfect of spring days— 
spring that is almost summer—a day that Longfellow, 
Hawthorne’s college mate and lifelong friend, has com- 
memorated in tuneful verse : 


“ How beautiful it was—that one bright day 
In the long week of rain !” 


But the funeral days of Holmes and Winthrop, last of 
the groups of New England giants, were dark and 
stormy. 

NORWICH, CoNnN. 
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ON BEING INDEPENDENT. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








THE point of view has great influence upon definitions. 
A farm laborer once said to me: ‘‘I’m jest adzac’ly ez 
independent ez a hog on ice.” Afterward I discovered 
that a hog on ice was the incarnation of helplessness, 
The man who imagines himself quite able to walk alone, 
will be apt soon to find a surface so slippery that his 
head will detonate on the spot where his feet ought to 
be. The laborer may have been a humorist; at all 
events, his comparison was no more grotesque than 
truthful. 

If to be independent implies that the iudependent indi- 
vidual must reject extrinsic aids, I, for one, am eminent- 
ly unfit for the distinction. I can, indeed, think of 
nothing more uncongenial to my nature than wielding a 
free lance, as the phrase goes, unless it might be to have 
a lance used freely on me, especially when my back is 
the targev. 

One hears a great deal about the independent man in 
religion, politics and art. He is usually a good man with 
@ poor way of showing it. If he ever accomplishes any- 
thing that the public can distinguish, it is to make trou- 
tle in organized bodies—trouble which ‘he rarely has 
the influence to calm so that something valuable may be 
precipitated. Your free lance, careering down upon a 
whole army, cannot help wearing on his sleeve the 
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badge of a doubtful purpose ; and he rarely unhorses any 
one, even by accident, It is the man with a victim sin- 
gled out whom you may depend upon for efficient work, 
not the one who defies all comers ; but doubtless the lat- 
ter will have a deal of fun while he lasts. 

Independence is a word of close vowel sounds, and 
when it is attached toa person as his chief ornament it 
gives him the appearance of being narrow across the 
shoulders and very long inthe leg. There is always a 
great difficulty in making him bear in mind that his 
head is not the largest spheroid that revolves with the 
earth—this independent man who walks over his neigh- 
bor’s fence without seeing it—and the size of his feet 
never keeps him out of a china shop. 

Literature offers an exceptionally green pasture with 
the coolest of running brooks for the delectation of an 
independent who is looking around for the greatest free- 
dom that is attended by the minimum of danger. Here 
a free lance may charge over the sward, descending 
upon every person in sight, yet keep his visor down all 
the time and never disclose his identity. He may, in- 
deed, bea bootblack in disguise tilting with titled nobles ; 
the head of his lance may be but a smut ball, for that 
matter; but who will speak anything against its efficien- 
cy? Not the nobles, I daresay. More than one distin- 
guished face has been seen sadly in need of washing 
after a pleasant joust with an unknown and perhaps un- 
knowable swash-buckler of the independent order of free 
lances. The middle comedians, who bandied Sappho’s 
name and hung a poison wreath on her tomb, were 
braves in the front rank of these care-for-noughts. The 
Keats-killer was only a little more manly. 

There is a mode of independence, however, always 
grateful to the highest sense of culture ; a mode this 
which distinguishes between criticism and mere prede- 
termined appreciation. If a man canavoid conventional 
and academic servility to so-called maxims without be- 
coming a professional iconoclast he is in the way of 
reaching a high critical point of view. Voltaire’s epi- 
grammatic verses on a line of the pseudo-Anakreon 
shimmer on the ccnfine of independence in criticism. 
The Anakreontic runs somewhat thus : 

“*I wish I were my lady’s shoe, 
That she might step on me.” 
The gayly grim French philosopher sharpened his quill 


and wrote: 
* Anacréon, de qui le style 

Est souvent assez familier, 

Dit dans un certain vaudeville, 
Soit d Daphné, soit d Bathylle, 
Qu’il voudrait étre son soulier. 
Jerévére la Gréce antique, 
Mais ce sentiment poétique 
Parait celui d’un cordonnier.” 


I have often felt sorry for the professional Shakes- 
pearean scholar when it came to the point of licking 
the great dramatist’s boots. The poor little fellow gets 
down to the dirty work with such a hope that he may 
find just one little spot not yet lapped sleek. I revere 
Shakespeare ; but this abject foot-worship seems to me 
based upon the bootblack’s sentiment rather than upon 
that of the manly critic. There be Browning lackeys 
and Walt Whitman grooms, who bid fair to reach a very 
high place among literary flunkies. They remind me of 
those cap-proud and cocksure jockeys who drive fast 
horses at the country fairs ; they would rather show off 
a nag’s paces than to be President. 

Independence is not isolation ; a hermit can scarcely 
call himself a man. The individual who knows true lib- 
erty best is the one whose touch with his fellows is never 
lost. Your Ishmaelite cannot understand the word free- 
dom ; but he is heavenly happy compared with him who 
treads among the eggs of conventional opinions con- 
stantly and consistently shivering with the fear of mash- 
ing one. What seems to me the ideal is to have just 
enough room to do one’s gymnastics without kicking 
some bystander in the eye. 

Unhappily enough there are those who naturally assume 
that you have kicked at them, no matter which way you 
may have flung your feet, and then here come bushels 
of bricks whizzing forth the wrath of their throwers and 
bouncing off your close shaven head and anointed ribs. 
I once said that Jane Austen did not seem to me a very 
great novelist. (Sore and dilapidated, Ido not take it 
back.) The words were scarcely dry on the paper before 
all the elderly spiusters within reach gave me each a 
spiteful gouge in the face, and before they had done with 
me I felt perfectly the mood of a certain buyer of sheep 
who went into the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, 
where the following dramatic incident took place between 
him and a grim mountaineer who had one ewe for sale: 

Buyer: ‘‘That ewe is worth about seventy-five 
cents.” ‘ 

Mountaineer : ‘‘ Hit air wo’th jest a dollar ’n’ er half.” 

Buyer: ‘You are joking, the old thing is lean and ”— 

Mountaineer (drawing a huge pistol and cocking it): 
‘‘Strenger, w’at did ye say ’at that air ewe was wo'th?” 

Buyer (briskly): ‘‘ Nigh on to seven dollars is what I 
said.’” 

One may be airily independent at precisely the wrong 
time. It is some satisfaction, however, to remark that 
ene yields to force and not to superior wit. 

in detaching a thought it is a great accomplishment to 
be able so to do it that the tree of wisdom is not violent- 
ly shaken, especially if there is some one siiting astride 
of the very bough that you are invading, Nothing is 
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‘resented more promptly or more violently by the aver- 


age person than the sudden plucking of ripe fruit with- 
in easy reach of his hand. Your independent is apt to 
do this, not having the bump of self-denial very largely 
developed, and being quite inclined to like the taste of 
fruit better than the pleasure of seeing another person 
eat it. I know a little man who considers it a violent 
plagiarism for some one to write what he himself might 
have written just as well if he had but thought of it. It 
is the independent who has to carry men like that on his 
back, 

Careless thinkers are apt to say that when a man 
speaks with perfect sincerity he usually chooses an 
offensive style of expression. The prevailing desire to 
appear considerate has led to the sin of understatement, 
by compararison with which an outright independence 
looks almost reckless, hence the apparent crudeness and 
vulgarity of much that is essentially original and valu- 
able ; for independence, in breaking away from things 
conventional, necessarily tramples fashionable trains 
and spills red wine on immaculate laces while it is 
reaching after what it wants. To do what one’s nature 
suggesis, and in away that suits one best, is not to 
follow a royal road to popularity. Reserve, which is a 
polite word for treachery, pays better; and it hides un- 
told treasures of ignorance. The man who is forever 
trembling for fear of overstating his thought is the 
one who always puts on a mysteriously wise look while 
carvinga turkey. A perfectly clean, clear nature never 
feels any risk in being deeply stirred ; unreachable depths 
are to be doubted, and the only water that is not most 
attractive when agitated is that which has a mud bot- 
tom. 

Iam not sure that the people who make most noise 
are really most independent; but a furtive slyness is 
adumbrated by reserve and caution just as much in poe- 
try as in burglary, and there is nothing great in any 
form of cowardice. Truth is the flower of life, the es- 
sence of religion, the glory of art. Boldness is the nature 
of truth. 

But fraud is bolder even than truth, and assumes an 
independence and a frankness quite refreshing to a taste 
not over-fastidious. It would be hard to say which should 
have the palm, Carlyle or Cagliostro, Napoleon or Rous- 
seau. Munchausen told no more wonderful tales than 
did Marco Polo. Scott’s novels are as near the coid truth 
as Mr. Froude’s histories. 

One can fancy that independence could be pleasing if 
self-consciousness were eliminated from it, altho it would 
be doing violence to the disclosures of the ages to assume 
the probability of any such independence, especially 
within the domain of modern literature. In this age we 
do what we do with malice aforethought and fully in- 
tending the result of it, or we do it vaguely, with the 
hope of making a chance hit somewhere on the horizon’s 
circle; in either case self-consciousness colors the act so 
that every breath we loose blows forth a conspicuous 
advertisement of it. 

I half suspect that the best sort of independence has its 
origin in a nebulous desire not to be self-conscious. We 
long for the freedom of freshness and naivety, and we 
go over the fence to get it; but who is willing to jump 
like acow? The top rail must be cleared with the grace 
ofadeer. Now, if one is naturally full of bovine clum- 
siness and is ambitious to appear airy and nimble, any 
display of independence is sure to be ccnspicuously arti- 
ficial, as when a small dancer has large feet. 

The upshot is that the science of being independent has 
not yet reached the systematic stage of development, and 
consequently the art keeps its rules hidden. Doubtless 
there exists a golden mean of conduct and expression 
through which “the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth” can be told without offense. Sincerity in 
its unadulterated form should have a grateful and re- 
fresbing fragrance even to him upon whom it breathes 
ineffable rebuke; for the subject of sincerity’ should 
receive with sincerity and give back shock for shock of 
galvanic sweetness, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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“A CENSUS OF HALLUCINATIONS.” 


BY PROF. J. H. HYSLOP, 
OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 








THE last volume of the Reports of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, being the tenth of its reports, is a most 
remarkable document, and is perhaps the best piece of 
work which has been done by the Society. We owe the 
idea of such an undertaking to the late Edmund Gurney, 
whose scientific genius was everywhere recognized and 
respected. His early loss to the society has been irrepa- 
rable ; but his suggestion has lived after him, and after 
much difficulty, hard labor, and patience with a heavy 
task,his coadjutors have presented to the world a ‘“‘Census 
of Hallucinations” which is remarkable both for the 
thoroughness with which the work has been done and 
for the conclusions to which it seems to lead. It was the 
purpose of the Society to collect 50,000 cases of alleged 
apparitions occurring about the point of death of the 
person appearing, and to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the coincidence between death and such apparitions 
could be explained by chance and theordinary causes of 
hallucination. To do this it was, of course, unnecessary 
to collect a large number of cases and to compare them 
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with the instances which could be indubitably explained 
by common psychological laws. The present census 
comes below the desired number, but represents 17,000 


‘ cases of persons who were interrogated in regard to their 


experiences. Of these 1,249 persons answered in the 
affirmative and gave first-hand reports, and 245 second- 
hand reports, and 190 without particulars, making nearly 
10 per cent. of affirmative instances. Nearly 8 per 
cent. were men and 12 percent. were women. These 
represent hallucinations of all kinds, or apparitions of 
realistic objects animate and inanimate, living or dead. 
But after calculating for errors of memory, illusions of 
identity and various circumstances that discredit many 
instances in such a census, the committee select out 
80 cases of death apparitions, as the only number 
upon which statistical calculations can be reasonably 
based. But for further caution this number is reduced 
to 30 cases, and compared with the 350 cases of appari- 
tions of living persons, apparitions of dead persons num. 
bering in all 163 instances, only 30 of these being 
selected, however, as fairly entitled to scientific consid- 
eration, The number of recognized apparitions or 
hallucinations of all sorts is placed at 1,300 after re- 


~ duction for reasons which need not be mentioned. 


Moreover, the census represents cases only for England 
and Wales, if we do not mistake the language of the 
committee. The American census yet remains to be 
given some time in the future. 

The statistical argument against chance can be pre- 
sented in the following manner: If we take the 
Registrar-General's report of the death rate in England 
and Wales, as the committee does, for 1881 to 1890, we 
find that this death rate is 19.15 per thousand, and we 
obtain as a probability that any one should die on a given 
day a ratio of 19.15 to 365,000, or about 1 in 19,000. If, 
then, there be no causal connection between the appari- 
tion and the death.of a person, we ought to find that, 
out of 19,000 apparitions of living persons, one is a death 
coincidence ; that is, occurs on the day of the death of 
the person seen. Reducing he 80 cases to 30, the follow- 
ing language of the committee expresses its result : 


‘“*We have then 30 death-coincidences in 1,300 cases, or 
about 1 in 43; but chance would, as we have seen, produce 
death-coincidences at the rate of 1 in 19,000 apparitions of 
recognized living persons, and 1 in 43 is equivalent to 
about 440 in 19,000, or 440 times the most probable number. 
Or, looking at the matter in a different way, we should 
expect that if death-coincidences only occur by chance, it 
will require 30 times 19,000, or 570,000 apparitions of living 
persons to produce 30 such coincidences, and of these we 
may assume that about a quarter, or 142,500, would be re- 
membered. Weshould, therefore, expect to have to collect 
142,500 cases instead of 350, in order to obtain by chance 30 
death-coincidences.”’ 

It is not surprising, then, to see the committee asserting 


“that the number of death-coincidences in the collection, 
if the estimate of them be accepted as fair, is not due to 
chance,”’ 


At the close of the Report the committee announce in 
italics this same conclusion after considering all possible 
objections t their cases; 


“Between deaths and apparitions of a dying persona 
connection exists which is not due to chance alone. This 
we hold as a proved fact.” 

This is remarkable language for the signatures of 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick than whom few harder- 
headed skeptics could be found. It is more than borne 
out, however, by a consideration which the committee 
does not mention, but which the facts entirely justify, 
and it is, that since many of the apparitions occurred 
not merely on the day, but at the very hour or minute 
of death, the improbability of their explanation by chance 
is really much greater than the figures here given. That 
the apparition should occur within the hour of death the 
chance should be 1 to 356,000, or at the minute of death 
1 to 21,360,000. To get 30 cases, therefore, brought 
down to these limits we should have to collect thirty 
times these numbers of apparitions. Either these statis- 
tics are of no value in a study of this kind, or the So- 
ciety’s claim is made out, that there is either a telepathic 

communication between the dying and those who see 
their apparitions, or some causal connection not yet de- 
fined or determined by science. That this connection 
may be due to favorable conditions in the subject of the 
hallucinations is admitted by the committee, if the per- 
son having the apparition is suffering from grief or 
anxiety about the person concerned. But it has two 
replies to such a criticism. The first is the query how 
and why under the circumstances does this effect coin- 
cide generally with the death of the person concerned, 
when the anxiety is extended over a considerable 
period. The second is a still more triumphant reply, and 
it is that a large number of the cases show that the sub- 
ject of the apparition has no knowledge of the dying 
person’s sickness, place or condition. In that case there 
is no alternative to searching elsewhere for the cause. 
If telepathy or thought transference will not explain the 
connection, resort must be had to some most extraordi- 
nary hypothesis. Most. persons will probably accept 
telepathy as the easiest way out of the difficulty, tho I 
am not sure that we are limited to this the easiest ex- 
planation. 

The conclusion of the committee, which looks rather 
confidently to telepathy, is all the more remarkable when 
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we consider the enormous mass of negative evidence on 
the matter of hallucination which its own report records. 
It undoubtedly proves that some hallucinations are so 
intimately connected with mental anxiety, that it is 
folly to ascribe them to any other cause, whatever their 
coincidences may be. Then it collects a number of in- 
stances of apparitions which cannot be reasonably re- 
ferred to any other cause than some temporary nervous 
disturbance, which is so often chronic with the insane, 
and also a mass of cases which are nothing but hypna- 
gogic illusions, common illusions and such experiences 
as stories of apparitions perfectly credible, but quite 
explainable, as they are credible, tho having great 
scientific interest and value and without a tinge of 
the supernatural. Lastly, there isa possible fact of very 
great importance suggested by a few of the cases that 
have been recorded. This is the possibility of hereditary 
hallucinations. There is one case mentioned in which 
precisely the same hallucination, seeing one’s own 
double, occurred in three successive generations of the 
same family. Facts of this kind show how difficult it 
is to obtain evidence of other than abnormal conditions 
as the cause of apparitions, or of any other connection 
than chance in this occurrence. When so many are 
explained in this way, skepticism regarding the others is 
not only natural and justifiable, but it may be reason- 
ably maintained that any other attitude of mind is 
unscientific. Nevertheless, in the face of all this, of 
which the committee is conscious, it is sufficiently con- 
fident of its data and their trustworthy character to 
announce the positive conclusion that the connection be- 
tween deaths and apparitions of the dying person is not 
due to chance, 

It is the significance of such a conclusion that will 
prove most interesting to the public. This significance 
is one of immense importance to psychology and philos- 
ophy, and perhaps more to theology, because of the rev- 
olution which it must produce in all existing speculations 
regarding the relation between mind and matter. The 
tendency toward materialism in recent years has been a 
very strong one. The reasons for this require no men- 
tion. It is the fact that interests. That theory limits 
consciousness to two conditions. The first is the origin 
of all knowledge, through sense impressions, some sort of 
direct contact with the appropriate sensory organism; 
and the second is the total suspension or annihilation of 
consciousness with the dissolution of the body. Now, if 
telepathy be accepted as a fact, it would imply the ac- 
quisition of knowledge independently of the ordinary 
channels of sense, overthrowing all the assumptions of 
psychology and philosophy from the time of Aristotle to 
the present, If it is not accepted, what are we going to 
do with the causal connection between deaths and ap- 
paritions of the dying? Here is a problem for the physi- 
ologists and the psychologists, which it will not be easy 
to solve with their methods and materialistic assump- 
tions, unless they grant the fact of a mysterious connec- 
tion between two independent minds, which is all that 
telepathy really means, so far as itis understood by those 
who believe it. As the committee refer rather confident- 
ly to telepathy as a proved or probable fact, deduced from 
experiments and coincidencs with living persons alone, it 
can very consistently explain the causal connection in 
the case of apparitions by that hypothesis; and it remains 
only to consider whether that hypothosis is adequate to 
the effect; and if so whether it has any further signifi- 
cance in its frequent connection with the phenomena of 
death. Telepathy between living persons, if a fact, is 
remarkable enough to revolutionize science and phi- 
losophy, as is well shown by Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 
retiring President of the Society, in his recent address ; 
and Mr. Balfour, it must be remembered, is the Tory 
leader in the House of Commons, and is, besides, a man 
of no mean scientific and philosophic attainments. But 
the phenomenon gains much more significance, if it be 
specially connected with the conditions producing death, 
when the materialistic hypothesis might suppose it less 
likely at that time. If consciousness is passing wholly 
out of existence at that critical moment of weakened 
bodily conditions, why should it have power to commu- 
nicate itself to a friend at almost any distance whatever, 
and without any regard to the ordinary channels of 
sense? Assuming, then, that telepathy is the causal con- 
nection between deaths and apparitions, we have gone 
one step beyond its ordinary occurrence, and found it 
happening on the confines of a transcendental existence, 
if any such existence be possible or probable. 

What, then, will be the inference in the case of appari- 
tions occurring more than twelve hours (the limits of the 
committee’s cases in this census) after the death of the 
person seen, especially if it be a period of a month or a 
year? 

We must leave the future to answer this question, 
There are no published data as yet which will justify a 
positive statement; but the inquiry of the Society has 
gone far enough to justify the query and the statement 
of a problem, and the search for facts to solve it. If 
telepathy be denied (which it is hard to do in the face of 
the Society’s published experiments), then, of course, it 
will be easy to give a negative answer, and to maintain 
a skeptical attitude toward its alleged facts. But if tel- 
epathy be accepted independently of apparitions, it ren- 
ders such phenomena possible and credible. The moment 
that these become credible, and demand such an expla- 
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nation as telepathy offers, no @ priori distinction can be 
drawn between those occurring at the point of death 
and those occurring a considerable period afterward, 
and the latter may also appear credible. But to explain 
them by telepathy is probably to establish the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the continuity and survival of conscious- 
ness beyond the grave, upon a scientific basis. The. 
committze sigaing the Census Report make the interest- 
ing assertion that the argument for this survival is a 
strong one, but also remarks that the data at command 
are far from making such a case conclusive. 

It is not the present writer’s business to discuss the 
merits of this opinion one way or the other ; nor is there 
space to do so within the limits of an ordinary paper. 
He deems it only his duty to state what the Census of 
Hallucination promises to lead to, or at least the problem 
which it proposes. It will require more than this age to 
solve it, if telepathy proves to be a fact; and the well- 
authenticated incidents demanding such an explanation 
are sO numerous as to defy apparently the doctrine of 
chances, so that the point which the investigations of 
the Society for Psychical Research have already reached 
creates a question of transcendent interest, no matter 
what the solution of it may be, and will stimulate in the 
near future an amount of psychological and theological 
speculation of the most hasty and crude sort, which it 
will require the profoundest knowledge of mental phe- 
nomena, normal and abnormal, and the best methods of 
science to counteract, and to keep within the limits of 
sober reason. The hardly won conquests of intellectual 
freedom and self-control can easily be overthrown by a 
reaction that will know no b ounds and which it will be 
impossible to regulate. Tno there may be some moral 
gain from the change of beliefs, as will no doubt 
be the case in the long run, we have too recent- 
ly escaped the intellectual, religious and political 
tyranny of the Middle Ages to contemplate the immedi- 
ate consequénces of the reaction with any complacency, 
But no one can calculate the enormous effect upon intel- 
lectual, social and political conditions which would en- 
sue upon the reconciliation of science and religion by 
the proof of immortality. The only hope for any freedom 
of thought would lie in such a dissolution and recon- 
struction of existing socializing agencies as would carry 
with the change all the animosities that have been 
cherished against the skeptical habit of mind. All these 
questions, however, must be left to the future. It is 
enough to have them recalled, in order to arouse the in- 
difference of many scientific thinkers to a set of phe- 
nomena, which they are tooslow to recognize, and which 
carry in their wake the destiny of the human race. To 
control and regulate the movement fast setting in to- 
ward a great revolution of opinion the best minds can 
retain their authority and influence by heeding it in- 
stead of sneering at it. Unless scientific men are care- 
ful and alert, doubt will have its Nemesis in faith and the 
loss of all that power and authority which have accrued 
to science since Galileo proved the Copernican theory of 
astronomy. 

New YORK CITY. 


HOLDING UP A TOWN. 








BY A. 8S, CODY. 


THERE are a great many ideas afloat as to the sort of 
people that inhabit the prairies of the far West. Some 
think they are all cowboys and wild Indians, that they 
live in tents, and think nothing of killing a newcomer by 
shooting him dead. Others have an idea a trifle more 
advanced, that the inhabitants are a sort of officious, 
pushing, breezy, unmannered, enterprising lot of fortune- 
seekers, good-natured but rough, easy-going but always 
on the rush. Others, still, fancy the West is filled with © 
the queer people described by the story-tellers and nov- 
elists, curious types, half-witted and half-witting, pic- 
turesque old codgers, groaning, hard-working, homely 
women few and far between—such people as Octave 
Thanet and Hamlin Garland have given us, 

All these suppositions are wrong. The ruling popula- 
tion on the plains of Nebraska is the most intelligent, 
cultured and enterprising emigration from New England, 
New York and Ohio—the cream, which naturally rises 
tothe top and floats off. They have built churches, 
schools, universities, theaters and elegant hotess. There 
are hard-working but enterprising farmers, and some 
not so enterprising, just as is the case in the East. Now 
and then the towns are invaded by the cowboys and In- 
dians. The cowboys are usually fast young men from 
the East who have gone West to work off their spirits. 
As arule, they are not mere rowdies by any means, but 
the dare-devil element from every class, among whom 
social rank is pitilessly leveled. Our noted artist, Fred- 
erick Remington, was a cowboy once, There are also the 
Indians, poor, dirty, harmless creatures ; like the gypsies 
always thieving, always begging, always wandering 
about, but, unlike them, not very shrewd traders or very 
ingenious. The Indians come with their tents and their 
ponies but no wagons, dressed in greasy old blankets and 
cast-off clothing, sometimes with hats, sometimes with- 
out, and usually supplied with buckskin and beadwork, 
which the women, hot the men, try to sell on the streets 
of the villages; but seldom peddle from house to house. 

Besides these, there are the prairie wolves or coyotes, 
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which roam in herds over the plains, eating up what 
chickens tkey can find, but running with all their might 
the moment a man appears. There is now and then a 
gray wolf, which may or may not eat up a woman if he 
gets the chance. There are a few wildcats which will 
kill sheep ; there is a deer now and then, a tame buffalo 
im aherd of cattle, and quails and prairie chickens by 
the hundred. 

In the early seventies my father had a hardware store 
in the young city of Lincoln; and afrequent visitor at the 
stove that stood in the little back room was Buffalo Bill, 
then neither very famous nor very rich, a cowboy of the 
plains, siopping to call on his kinsmen whenever he 
came to the city and exchange yarns in true cowboy 
fashion. My mother was afraid of him, but my father 
found him a véry good-natured fellow. The following 
tale may have been one of his stories—I do not know. 
He may have been an on-looker, but my impression is 
that he had not even seen the events and sights he de- 
scribed. 

The place may have been Beatrice or Red Cloud or 
Kearney Junction—begging the pardon of any or all of 
these now populous cities which happen not to have been 
the one. The time was quite twenty years ago, but it 
might have been yesterday, I fancy. Red .Cloud—we 
will call it Red Cloud—was the center of 4 farming dis- 
trict, and was somewhat of a sleepy little town. There 
were various stores, three churches, three saloons and a 
post office. There had been no booms there, for there 
was no railroad ; but the inhabitants were in hourly ex- 
pectation of both. The people were hard-working, intel- 
ligent and patient—New England farmers transplanted 
tothe West. The saloons were for the cowboys, mostly, 
who ranged not far away and often came trooping in 
with plenty of noise and clatter to “liquor up.” Every 
Saturday evening they made night hideous for the litue 
village, drinking, yelling, swearing, reeling about ; but 
the villagers were patient, as I have said. 

Perhaps the worst of the visitors was ‘‘ Black Jack,” a 
great big, dark-skinned fellow, of half-foreign parent- 
age, but crossed with the shrewd New England stock. 
He could drink more whisky, teli more thrilling stories, 
and do more dare-devil tricks than all the rest of the 
gang put together. The Indians liked him, and followed 
him devotedly. He had a certain gentle way with them 
which completely controlled them, and made them ready 
at any moment to do as he said or as he did. Often he 
brought them to the village to drink with him, and they 
were great drinkers. When the liquor ran freely enough 
they would sing their wild, unearthly songs, and dance 
in their comic, grotesque way, flourishing their knives 
delightedly about their heads, as if they were about to 
scalp the whole population; but this was mere grim 
humor on their part. The Indians are grimly humorous 
on nearly all occasions, when they are not angry or po- 
eticaliy serious. 

I have called Red Clouda village, but the Red Cloud of 
twenty years ago would scorn that title. Red Cloud was 
@ city, and it hada mayor. One day when it got a new 
mayor trouble came of the new mayor; for he deter- 
mined to break up these Saturday night orgies and this 
grimly humorous Indian knife-dancing. .He didn’t see 
the humor of it. He was a New Englander, a Baptist of 
the close variety, and altogether a very moral man. He 
thought it a disgrace that peaceful, steady-going Red 
Cloud, with no railroad and no boom, should be thus dis- 
turbed weekly or oftener by & gang of vicious cowboys 
and doubtful Indians. He therefore issued an order for 
the arrest of the first Indian found dancing the knife 
dance in the street; for the dancing took place in the 
broad street in front of the saloon. This arrest took 
place the very next Saturday night, when the half-drunk 
Indian was suddenly seized by three doughty constables 
and spirited away out of sight before any one quite un- 
derstood what had happened. There was no jail within 
a number of miles, for Red Cloud was not the county 
seat; it was quite uncertain where the unruly Indian 
had been concealed, but doubtless in some private house. 

** Where’s the Hawk ?” asked Black Jack, after alittle, 
when he missed his Indian companion. But nobody 
answered at first. 

**Guess his load got a little too heavy and he’s laid 
down,” volunteered one of the boys at last. 

They took a lantern and made a search in the street, 
but without finding a trace of the Hawk. At last light- 
dawned on one of Black Jack’s companions. 

“The Mayors yanked him!’ he cried suddenly, 
stopping still, ‘‘You hearn about the order, didn’t 
you?” 

The Indians heard in blank, drunken stupidity. But 
Biack Jack’s eyes grew derker, his face twitched angrily, 
and evex‘ybody trembled to see him. 

‘*Yanked him?” he cried, after a moment’s pause— 
‘‘ yanked him? Well, boys, just step inside and liquor 
up on me, and then we'll do the town up if they don’t 
turn the Hawk out in short order.” 

The whole company of ten or a dozen, half Indians, 
trooped into the saloon and took whisky straight, in no 
small doses, all around, Then they grimly followed 
Stack Jack as he went out on to the street. He stopped 
in the middle of the little square where the post office 
war, and called out, mostly in oaths, unnecessary to re- 
pest: : 

* You Mayor, you, you bring that Indian out here in 
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less time than it takes me to say it, you, or I'll blow your 
head off.” : 

He had a big voice, and nearly everybody in the village 
heard him say it. Heads were stuck out of the windows, 
forms appeared at the doors, and every eye was agog. 
Gradually the windows were closed in fear, the doors 
barred, and every head had disappeared. That made 
Black Jack all the madder. He fired his revolver about 
at random at every streak of light that came through 
an unlucky shutter ; his Indians began to yell and flour- 
ish their knives in a worse drunken orgy than they had 
ever held before,and Black Jack breathed forth the 
direst threats he could conjure up. 

The whole town was thoroughly frightened. Black 
Jack and his cowboys soon began to see the humor of 
the situation, and with many a laugh and much to 
drink held high carnival throughout the town until the 
wee small hours of the morning—Sunday morning— 
when they succumbed to sleep on the curbstones, on 
front door steps, in the vestibules of the churches which 
they had broken open—one here, one there, from one end 
of the town to the other. 

Sunday morning was clear, warm, beautiful, and the 
whole population, including the cowboys, slept peace- 
fully until quite late. Here and there a man ventured 
out; but the sight of one of the gang lying not too 
sound asleep right under his feet sent him back into the 
house again. About nine or ten o’clock the gang began 
to wake up and wander into the saloon for something to 
quench their burning thirst. The church bells had not 
been rung until the gang noticed the omission and did 
the ringing, in a wild, bacchanalian fashion. Biack 
Jack laughed at the power he suddenly discovered to be 
his, and lounged and smoked, and called out now and 
then in derision to the Mayor to turn over the Hawk. 

When he had had breakfast, and had recovered from 
his dissipation of the night before somewhat, that is 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, he went out to walk. 
The Indians followed him quietly enough. There was 
no pistol practice, no flourishing of knives. What 
had happened the night before was quite enougb. 

Black Jack was in no hurry. He said hecould wait as 
long as the mayor could, and he was much obliged for 
the freedom of the town. He and all his gang thought 
the whole affair most amusing. They drank and sang 
and told stories and rioted gloriously. In the afternoon, 
as | have said, they paraded the town, and again in the 
evening. If any head or foot were seen without, a bullet 
wert flying after it, and it quickly disappeared. No- 
body was hurt, 1 believe; but that was not the deliberate 
fault of Black Jack, by any means. 

How long this might have lasted I do not know. 
Black Jack suid he had come there to live, if need be, 
and he would keep the whole town shut up as long as the 
mayor kept the Hawk shut up. Monday morning came 
and the thrifty farmers and shopkeepers were exceed- 
ingly anxious to begin business. Dozens started out, 
but being greeted by a bullet or the flash of an Indian 
knife or a grimly humorous Indian smile, they retired 
precipitately. Monday was a fierce day. The inhab- 
itants were getting very wrathful at their long restraint, 
and Black Jack was grimly obstinate and decided. By 


Monday night feeling ran high. Everybody was ready : 


for fight, the town most of all. But there could be no 
meetings, no consultation, no gathering together; for 
Black Jack’s bullets were ready for any one who 
attempted to go to his neighbor. Péople had been 
escaping from the town, however, one at a time, unob- 
served ; and a little company with rifles at last bore 
heavily down upon the beseigere. There was a hot, 
heavy fight. One or two were killed on either side. 
Then the Hawk suddenly appeared, having escaped from 
his prison. Thereupon Black Jack declared himself 
ready to accept a humble apology from the mayor and 
withdraw. The Mayor gave it, and Black Jack and his 
companions rode away. I may add that they did not 
return again. But there was a great joke over the plains 
about Black Jack having the freedom of Red Cloud for 
three days. 
New Yor Ciry. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE, 





PROBABLY the outspoken unwillingness of the mem- 
bers of the State Senate and House of South Carolina to 
receive Mr. Cleveland and give him the privileges of the 
floor, will make pleasant reading for Mr. David Hill. It 
was rather unprecedented to read of as much opposition 
as there was to the resolution of invitation. They finally 
voted in favor of the resolution, but not until after some 
of the members had given utterance to their feelings of 
unpleasantness and had called him a “‘ party wrecker” 
with a tone of genuine anger. The President had gone 
South on the light-house tender ‘“‘Wistaria,” with Capt. 
Robley Evans and one or two others for a few days of 
hunting and duck shooting in the waters that thread the 
inlets along the coast of the Palmetto State. He hada 
pleasant time, shot many ducks, and did not mind the 
limp bis lame foot has forced upon him. Meantime Mr. 
Hill called up his resolution about cloture, and fought 
hard for it ; he also spoke so well that I quote one para- 
graph as nearly as 1 can remember it. He said ‘‘ it was 
the delay in the legislative work of 1893-94 which gave 
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defeat to the Democratic Party this year. The people 
wanted the silver question and the tariff question settled 
permanently. Business men wanted certain ground 
upon which to tread. They saw no reason for unlimited 
debate while they were made to balt and wait. The 
House of Representatives worked diligently because it 
had a rule by which it closes debate after a stated time— 
a majority ruled in that body. This is as favorable a 
time as we can have for such achange. It should be 
done at a time like this when there is no great political 
legiclation under actual consideration and no advantage 


‘to be given to one political party more than another.” 


In another part of his speech Mr. Hill spoke of the 
fact that every legislative body in the world, except the 
English House of Lords and the Senate of the United 
States, had some methcg for closing debate some way 
by which the majority couid rule. He suggested that 
the House of Lords was not a body upon which the 
Senate wished to pattern itself, especially now when it 
has suffered the loss of public confidence from its lack of 
interest in the welfare of the masses, and when a few 
years may see it prorogued forever. Such a body used 
the right of unlimited debate as a means for obstructing 
necessary and poputar reform. Mr. Hill made his points 
clearly and well. The Senate ought to have some rule 
by which unlimited debate can be cut-off. He is not 
alone in thinking so. Mr. Hoar followed him, agreeing 
in the main with Mr. Hill, but allowing rather more 
latitude for speaking than the former—so much, indeed, 
that the country might still havea chance to become im- 
patient. Mr..Hoar would have the Senate order the pre- 
vious question, and then give each person who wishej, 
an hour in which to make an address. There are now 
eighty-seven Senators in Congress, so that there might be 
eighty-seven hours of talking after the previous question 
was ordered, which seems like a very long cut-off. After 
Mr. Morgan on the Nicaragua Canal, came Mr. Turpie, 
the Democratic Senator from Illinois, who succeeded ex- 
President Harrison. He isa slight, dark man, with iron- 
gray hair, black eyes and a constant slight motion of 
the head, caused by anattack of paralysis from which he 
has never entirely recovered. He is a keen lawyer, and 
Mr. Harrison is said to have remarked, laughiogly,‘‘that 
outside of himself, there was no better in the State.” 

Mr. Turpie spoke two days in succession in opposition 
to the bill, giving the evils possible in the building of the 
canal and those in the result their full weight, and mak- 
ing Mr. Morgan turn uneasily in his chair more than 
once, The two points most brought out were, that it 
would not pay, and that it would cost over three million 
dollars a mile to build it, The Suez Canal cost a million 
dollars a mile, also that of Corinth ; the one from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, two millions; but t'e Nicaragua 
more than any of these. He spoke of the Panama Canal, 
and drew a melancholy picture of the fraud that 
had accompanied the work along its banks, while 
French peasants were being urged to pour their lit 
tle savings into the funds. Mr. Turpie was listened to 
by a large number of Senators, more because he has a 
faculty of making them laugh than for what he said 
having weight or dignity. That was the real trouble 
with his speech. He had a great subject, he had facts, 
and he had sufficient vigor; but he lacked dignity in his 
way of presenting them, and to be laughed at, rather 
than laughed with, is not a compliment to a man. 

Up to the time of the adjournment for the holidays 
Congress has got on very well with its work. There 
were not quite three weeks from the opening on Monday, 
December 3d, to the day when the recess began. In that 
time, the House had passed four of the large Appropria- 
tion bills, sending them up to the Senate very promptly. 
They carry one-half of the whole appropriation that the 
Government makes, The Urgent Deficiency bill was the 
most interesting of these, because it carried the machin- 
ery that makes the collection of the Income Tax a pos- 
sible thing. Besides these one other bill of great public 
interest was passed by the House, and that was for the 
protection of our forest reserves. If there is no wording 
in this bill which lumber men can possibly evade, it is a 
good measure. On its face it says that the timber can 
only be cut when it would benefit the reserve. This may 
lay it open to afavored translation of the word ‘‘ benefit” 
—by which a Secretary of the Interior may discriminate 
in favor of lumber men and not in favor of the forest. 
It is a most important bill, for there are 50,000,000 acres 
of forest reserve. But the House basin its three weeks 
cut out work enough for the Senate to busy itself with, 
after the recess until the end of the session on the fourth 
of March, 

In looking over the Senate, the changes will be great 
for the session of 1895. Mr. M. C. Butler, of South Caro- 
lina, after a struggle almost venomous in its wrath, 
yields his seat to Governor Tillman, of South Carolina. 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Manderson, of Rhode Island and 
Nebraska, will not succeed themselves, because they 
would not, to the regret of all who know them. Mr. 
Dolph, of Oregon, and Mr. Shelby. Cullom will come 
back, and so will Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado. Mr. An- 
thovy Higgins, of Delaware, the first Republican Sena- 
tor from that tough little Democratic stronghold will 
succeed himself and continue the Republican line from 
that State for another six years. He is a most active, 
energetic young lawyer, with an interest in two or three 
of the legislative topics that have been before Congress 
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that took shape in a good speech when Hawaii was 
under President Cleveland’s thumb and again when the 
silver question was before the Senate. He has not only 
the political history of his State at his topgue’s end, if 
necessary, but.also its civil records; and itis very pleas- 
ant to hear him talk abont the early settlements by the 
Danes, and the reason why Delaware has such 4 very 
old English name as Red Lion Handred on itsmap. Mr. 
Ransom, of North Carolina, who has been called the 
** professioval beauty” of the Senate, is not to return, 
after aservice dating from 1872. He was in the Con- 
federate Army and at the surrender of Appomattox. 
With the rest of us he would like to know why the name 
Appomattox should be arbitrarily changed to that of Sur- 
render, as the two words have become synonymous ever 
since 1865. - 

In the House the chang@s will be so great that they 
could only be recorded in a volume. The fact that there 
is a great Republican majority alone shows that there 
has been a convulsion and an upheaval. 

A political friend told me the other day that he was at 
a luncheon more political in its talk than any other social 
function at which he bad ever assisted. There were 
eight Senators, he said, and the host was a man high in 
one of the departments, altho not a Cabinet officer. ‘‘ As 
it was a Southerner,” said he, “‘ we had a Smithfield hour, 
of course. The ‘fires of Smithfield,’ said he, laughing. 
now produce smoke and hams, not martyrs. We had 
terrapin as another natural consequence of our geo- 
graphical surroundings ; but we also had one of the 
pleasantest talks that I have had in many a long day. 
One Senator, looking along at the Republicans as he 
spoke, said: ‘ You have a man on your side that would 
make your best President, if you only knew it.’ ‘Who? 
‘Who?’ was the universal cry. ‘ Allison, of Iowa,’ was 
the answer. ‘He is sound financially, and solid every- 


' where. He is able, fearless, and versed in governmental 
policy. Why don’t you have the sense to nominate 
him?’ 


Some one objected that there was a certain 
smoothness, a plansible way with him as if he wou!d 
be all things to all men. But this was gently pooh- 
poohed on alisides. ‘He has a quiet way with him,’ 
said one: ‘but you attempt anything that he dos 
not approve, and you will come up against a wall of 
adamant.’ ‘And there are a great many things he does 
not approve,’ said another. Then the talk flowed on. 
*The men of ali others who are solid in the House,’ said 
another Senator, still Democratic, ‘are Mr. Dingley and 
Mr. Hitt. Dingley, we feel we can bear down upon 
where there is anything square and solid to be sustained; 
and he carries all the statistics of the Government in a 
handy corner of his brain ready for use when needed. 
And Hitt—well, I should not know whether to go to him 
or Dingiey in certain matters. I generally end in going 
to both. I know where to find them and what they say 
is true, and what they say they will do needs no further 
confirmation.’ And eo onand on, hearty praise, sometimes 
hearty criticism ; but it was like an executive session of 
the Senate, with a good dinner added.” And my friend 
leaned back and trifled with his wineglass as if he were 
wishing it could be an every-day event. 

With a short session in Congress and a short time be- 
tween the first of Jannary and the beginning of Lent, 
society people have begun a round of weddings, parties, 
and *‘ coming out” teas that keep people very busy. Even 
up to the time of the recess there were teas and parties 
enough for gay people. There was no lull even ia the 
week just preceding Christmas, whea women usually 
devote themselves to their shopping for Christmas pr: s- 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster gave two receptions 
anda dinner to diplomatic people within a few days of 
each other. Mr. and Mrs. Foster have recently returned 
home from a journey round the world. Mr. Foster has 
been our Minister to Mexico and to Russia; and fora part 
of President Harrison’s term he was Secretary of State, 
after the death of Mr.Blaine,and he keeps up his acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic people because he has been among 
them so much. The French Minister and the German Min- 
ister are not seated near each other at his table, lest they 
should bring their national grudge in their pockets and 
pick another than a boned turkey over their nuts. Tne 
Japanese Minister and the Chinese Minister are also put 
at respectful distances, for fear of international differ- 
ences. Nobody understands that as well as Mrs. Foster, 
the accomplished wife, who gives pleasant accounts of her 
life in Mexico or in Russia as if it were an every-day sort 
of thing to be at a foreign court. 

To revert again to Congress, called there by the ever- 
active Mr. Bland’s latest, I am forced to think that the 
session may not be so dull after all. Mr. Carlisle’s bill 
was duly presented to the House, and is already under 
the fire of discussion. But Mr. Bland, with the feeling 
that this is his “‘ last call,” for an unkind constituency 
will not send him back next year, has presented a bill 
which he thinks is a substitute for that of Mr. Carlisle. 
It is called a bill to restore the bi-metallic system of 
the United States and for other purposes. Of course 
Mr. Bland is notHing if he is not working for silver, so 
his ‘‘other purposes” come in later and consist 
in allowing the Secretary of the Treasury in 
emergencies of panic to issue coin notes and interest- 
bearing bonds, and this emergency issue shall cause the 
gold and silver in the Treasury held for the redemption 


_., @f the coin notes to go below sixty percent, of the entire 
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amount of coin notes thatare already out. The measure 
has excited a good deal of interest, but not so much 
as that of Mr. Carlisle. Of the latter. however, many 
are already beginning to prophesy failure. It will go 
over and be taken up again after the recess. 

Mr. Carlisle cares about his bill ; he went the day after 
it began to be discussed, when it had received some hot 
criticisms even on the Democratic side, and explained 
again to Mr. Springer the points of the bill that he consid- 
ercd the best. Republicans are reticent ; butit.is easy to 
see that they do not like tosee State Banks again made 
a possibility,as they would be with the Carlisle bill in 
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THE FALL ACADEMY AND THE PUVIS DE 
CHAVANNES EXHIBITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 














THE Autumn Exhibition of the Academy must be judged 
by aucuma standards, and, looked at in that way; it isa 
fairly representative exhibition, stronger, however, in ma- 
rine and landscape than in figure painting. Artists, being 
wanderers and nature lovers, find it rather difficult to 
present themselves, their blanks and their frames, in town 
at a date early enough to insure representation at the Fall 
Academy. 

There are some new names, well grafted to grow; and 
certain peopl2, young and old, well known to these walls, 
show decided progress in the past year. ° 

A notable instance of advancement is the venerable 
President, Mr. Thomas W. Wood, whose portrait of him- 
self, the face in strong chiaroscuro, shaded by an artist’s 
béret, hangs in the place of honor in the South gallery. 
Tais past summer found him studying in the museums 
abroad with the enthusiasm of youth: and he brought home 
seven copies of Rembrandt, whose influence we see, tho 
not in color quality, in this portrait. There is a certain 
lack of sympathy of color between the light and dark sides 
of the head, and Mr. Wood has not been able to escape the 
thin color waich is as3soziated in many minds wita the old 
Academivians, making the name rather a byword to the 
younger generation. Can any one do better, however, than 
to heed Mr. Wv.0d’s example, and the words of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who says: 

“So far from being contented to make such habits the disci- 
pline of our youth only, we should to the last moment of our 
lives continue a settied intercourse with all the true examples of 
grandeur. Taeir inventions are not only the food of our infancy, 
bat the substance which supplies the fullest maturity of our 
vigor.” 

Miss Matilda Brown has made progress, too, shown in 
her sleek Dutch black belted cattle beside the ricks, and if 
we have more experienced cattle painters than she they 
would better look to their laurels. Mr. Carleton Wiggins 
is one of them, and he is at his best in his cattle piece, *‘ An 
August Morning.’”’ A new name to us is that of Miss 
Trotter. ‘* The Bath,” a study of nude children, hung in 

the South room, shows knowledge; and her “First At- 
tempt” is one of the most able and serious of the full-size 
tigure studies of the Exhibition, tho perhaps a trifle aca- 
demic. An Italian youth holds a young violinist upon his 
knee and teaches him to draw the bow. The faces are ex- 
pressive and sweet, almost full front, and in strong light. 
There is a background of a copper shop, with a third figure 
cleaning a brass object, others ranged on a shelf. This 
shelf, of which the position is uncertain with reference to 
the figures, is less successiul than far more difficult por- 
tions of the compositions. 

Two gray views on the Seine, by Mr. Fritz Thaulow, at- 
tract and hold interest, the yellow water, the bridges, the 
quay and the sky are so quietly held together. A large 
marine, ‘‘ Devonshire Fishing Boats,’’ by Mr. McCord, is 
breezy, well composed, with its headlands, wharfage and 
muitiform craft, and its solid and rich color scheme. It 
gives a decided and agreeable reminiscence of the great 
Dutch master, Clays. 

Mr. W. H. Howe, better known as acattle painter in his 
European days, fas painted several delightful landscapes, 
**On the Bronx.’”’ Mr. Dessar’s indoor figures against the 
light, in ‘“‘ Mending the Net,” an old man and a bright- 
faced woman in consultation, is well supplemented by a 
study of ‘‘Summer Sunlight,” where the girl’s figure, 
seated in the foreground shadow, is thoroughly shaded 
against the warm meadow beyond, yet kept light and clear 
in its positive tints. 

Mr. Hillis another master of clean, pure color, who is 
advancing through dint of most faithful study and contest 
with all the difficult problems of the painter’s craft—light 
and sun, water and refiection, figure and landscape. This 
last combination and atmospheric quality seem to troubte 
him most at present. Mr. Burr Nicholls’s “ Straw Stacks” 
in clearing weather, is a quiet landscape which grows in 
one’s affections. Mr. Bruce Crane’s picture of ‘The Farm” 
renders the harvest gold of the standing ripe grain, with 
admirable truth. Mr. Smedley, tho better known in black 
and white, seems to show unusual sense of the subtleties of 
delicate tints in his girls ‘‘On the Banks of the Susque- 
hanna.” 

Mr. Whittemore (William J.),in his ‘‘ Head,” with its too 
narrow escape from the conventional and saccharine, is 
decidedly in contrast with Mr. Whitmore (William R.), 
in his bluff study of an old sailor playiug “‘ Patience.” 

Miss Case has originality and self-reliance in her figure 
work which promise better things. Miss Emmet’s study 
** At the Organ ”’ deals with an agreeable pose, with a sen- 
timent which is not so apparent in the waxen little baby 
which hangs near, very well drawn and doubtless true in 
likness, but rather lacking in texture. 

Mr. Rice’s *‘ Portrait” of a fencer is frank and faithful, 
firm and cleanin color. Notable in an exhibition where 
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ambitious figure work is conspicuous by absence is a por- 
trait of “ Mrs. K..” by Mr. Waltman, « truthful yet 
poetic delineation of a plain but refined gentlewoman who 
must be horrified by her much elaborated frame. 

In the corridor the flaring light of a ‘‘ Night Market in 
Morocco” falls upon some full-size Arab figures, by 
Thomas Shields Clark, which bears the Salon numero. 

Also in the corridor, we find “ Lions in the Way”; two 
immense and bratal canvases by Mr. Hugo Breul; and by 
the Rev. Johannes A. Oertel, some “ Royalties of the 
Desert,” which, with their companions the vultures, seem 
to have been disturbed in their vigils over the silent plain. 

Mr. Davies’s little landscapes grow daily more like 
post Inness’s, in their palpitating, warm, autumnal 
color. 


In the one called “ Painting,” a nude figure finds her re- 


' flection in a near pool. The figure is well drawn and 


painted, and is bathed in the same warm atmosphere which 
fills the landscape. The secong little gem is a landscape 
with pigs of that comfortable, insinuating pink found in 
self-respecting pigs, nosing under the leaves of an oak 
clearing. 

In summing up the Exhibition we do not remember any 
canvases which give us more pleasure than these of Mr. 
Davies and the *‘ Marine,” by Mr. McCord. 





The little opportunity we have had in this country to 
know the work of Puvis de Chavannes, the most eminent 
living decorator of France, perhaps of the world, has been 
confined to some rare easel pictures. Yet he is not an easel 
painter. The great walls of the Paris Pantheon and the 
Museum of Amiens, have given more congenial play toa 
genius essentially large, grave and decorative. Hence the 
loan exhibition of his work, now held by Durand-Ruel, 
affords a rare opportunity of study, since it embraces not 
only such easel pictures as we may have seen already, but 
projects for the decoration of the Paris Pantheon, the 
Museum at Amiens and the Paris Hétel de Ville. There 
are also a number of black or red chalk drawings, prepara- 
tory studies for his later work. 

Pavis de Chavannes was bora in 1825. A self-made artist, 
having received counsel of a brother of Ary Scheffer ; and 
having spent an ‘“‘unappreciable length of time” in the 
studio of Thomas Couture, as his only preliminary trair- 
ing, his work is fall of defects which are intolerable in the 
work of a little man. 

His color is generally cold ; he draws a patella so that a 
walking stick can hide under its projection; a foreshort- 
ened hand and forearm so that it looks like an animal’s 
paw ; the pectoral muscle of a child as if it were a sinewy 
old man’s. His heads seem to be built in strata, and the 
forehead and nose may take a landslide over the mouth and 
chin. Why, then, have the French, so critical in such mat- 
ters, hailed him as chief ? 

We must recollect that he has been able to eliminate 
many of these faults in the finished works of which these 
projects are preliminary ; that his sense of line and compo- 
sition, much rarer qualities than mere accurate drawing, 
which every one may attain, are rarely delightful ; that his 
spiritual quality, his power of conceiving a noble subject 
in the retirement of his own soul, and developing it so that 
it leads other souls into a higher atmosphere, is given to 
few men in this uncloistered epoch; that be treats a wall 
flatly as a wall should be treated, yet peoples it with an- 
gels; and that no one leaves the sincere contemplation of 
his work, so willfully naive, without a feeling of peace and 
re 3 
The little brochure, published by Durand-Ruel, gives but 
a hint of the life of the painter. When he was twenty- 
five he first exhibited, and then came nine years of strug- 
gle for recognition. But after 1859 his expositions suc- 
ceed each other without interruption, until the present 
year. In 1861 he received for “ Peace and War’ a medal 
of the second class. In 1867, the year of the Universal 
Exposition, he was decorated and medaled for his work 
as a whole. When the paintings representing St. Gene- 
vieve, the patron saint of Paris, were put in position in the 
Pantheon, he was ‘‘promoted Officer of the Legion of 
Honor,” and he received tae Medal of Honor in 1882. 

The composition entitled ‘‘ War,” the sketch for a decora- 
tion of the Museum of Amiens, executed in 186i, may be 
cited as illustrating his quality of conception. 

The dead youth mourned by warriors, the women and 
children in agony, the slaughtered ox, lie in the path of 
horsemen, who advance in ordered rank, beautiful youth 
who, with upward glance, blow the breath of glory through 
their musical instruments toward heaven without even a 
thought of the horrors in their path. How else could martial 
glory be suggested ? 

There is Jarge advance in the time between the décora- 
tion of “‘ The River,” painted in '93, the decoration of St. 
Geneviéve, in 77, and the * War,” painted in ’6i. Let us 
hope that the decoration now in hand for the Boston pub- 
lic library will prove the noblest of them all. 

New York Ciry. 
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A STUDY OF DIPHTHERIA AND THE NEW 
BLOOD SERUM CURE. 


INTELLIGENT people have learned, and with good reason 
to be afraid of the consequences, when a white, or grayish- 
white exudation or membrane makes its appearance on 
the tonsils or any other part of the throat, for, in a majori- 
ty of cases it means—diphtheria. The searching investi- 
gations made in recent years, demonstrate that in many 
cases a membrane may appear which is only pseudo (false) 
diphtheria, and from which the mortality is not one- 
quarter what it is in the former. True epidemic diph- 
theria, such as has lately caused the authorities to close 
the public schools of Detroit, has swept off its tens of 
thousands, especially of children, in the past; and in spite 
of all advances in medical science, man has seemed to 
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stand helpless before this genuine “scourge.” But, tho 
helpless, he was not idle; and the discovery of the bacterial 
origin of most @f the contagious diseases, gave a@ fresh 
impetus to investigation, and, it is hoped, has pointed out 
@ way of escape. : 

The following statement of recent experiments is con- 
densed from the Report of the examination of 5,611 cases 
of suspected diphtheria, from May, 1898, to May, 1894, by 
Dr. Park, bacteriological diagnostician, and Dr. Beebe, 
Inspector of Bacteriology, in the Healch Department of 
the City of New York, in the Medical Record of September 
29th : ; 

“In the year 1883, bacilli, which were very striking in appear- 
ance, were shown by Klebs to be of constant occurrence in 
pseude-membranes, from the throats of those dying from true 
epidemic diphtheria. One year later, Loeffier published the re- 
sults of a very thorough and extensive series of investigations on 
this subject. He found the bacilius described by Klebs in most 
‘diphtheria *throats. He separated and obtained these in a pure 
culture, and found that when inoculated upon the abraded mucous 
membrane of susceptible animals, pseudo-membranes were pro- 
duced,and frequently death followed. If a certain amount of 
this culture was injected subcutaneously into guinea pigs death 
followed, with the characteristic lesions. It is now known that 
there are some kinds of pseud b of the throat, espe- 
cially such as occur in scarlet fever, that have no diphtheria 
bacilli in them. In 1887 further studies by Loeffler added to the 
proof of the dependence of the diphtheria on the bacilli, and in 
1888 D’Espine found the bacilli in fourteen cases of characteristic 
diphtheria, and proved them to be absent in twenty-four cases of 
mild sore throat. In the same year Roux arid Yersin published 
the results of their experimental work with the result that the 
dependence of diphtheria on the presence and development of 
the bacteria was established in medical minds, and it received 
the name of the Loeffler bacillus. Roux had inoculated it on the 
healthy mucous membrane of a rabbit. No result followed; but 
if made on an inflamed membrane, all the symptoms of diph- 
theria in man followed in a similar sequence. Injecting the 
bacilli beneath the skin of rabbits caused their death in from 
thirty-six hours to five days, the symptoms corresponding to the 
number and virulence of the bacteria. Cultures filtered of the 
bacteria, produced the same results, and soon the inquiry was 
raised,is the mischief done by the direct introduction of the 

bacteria, or is it the result of secretions given off from them ?” 

But here the investigators came up against one of 
those barriers which says “ Thus far and no further ”—one 
of those hidden mysteries of life that defies man. In view 
of all these facts, a new and careful differentiation is made 
between this and many cases of sore throat caused by 
pseudo-diphtheria ; and Dr. Prudden has evolved this defi- 
nition : 

“ Diphtheria is that acute infectious disease, usually associated 

with a pseudo-membranous affection of the mucous membrane, 
which is primarily caused by the bacillus called the bacillus 
diphtheria of Loeffler.” 
Of 5,611 cases of suspected diphtheria examined in the 
New York Laboratory last year, 3.255 were found to have 
the true bacilli present; in 1,540 cases there were none of 
the bacilli present, and the remainder were doubtful, 
partly from being taken too late, or for lack of careful 
technic in the removal of the membrane. In true diph- 
theria, the mortality has sometimes gone as high as 70 
per cent.; in the false the highest is 20. 

While these results have been in process of demonstra- 
tion by one set of careful bacteriologists, another set bave 
been experimenting to Jearn why it is that some animals, 
and some persons, do not ‘“‘take” diphtheria, however 
severe the exposure—why some, in technical words, are 
immune, and others not—they possess the power of re- 
sisting the virus. Similar immunity can be artificially 
conferred by gradually accustoming an animal to the 
virus; repeated doses, of a gradually increasing strength, 
have the effect of renderingit quiteimmune. This power 
of resistance depends upon some principle in the liquid 
portion of the blood, called the serum, which has 
been named anti-toxin ; i.¢., opposed to the poison gener- 
ated in the blood by the destructive bacilli ; and there is 
now anew method of treatment call-d in Germany and 
France “blood serum therapy,” and in England “anti- 
toxin treatment.”’ It is beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the steps that have led up to the present belief in its 
power ; but an account of the details of the practice,should 
be interesting to a community which cannot afford to be 
indifferent to a disease which every now and again invades 
and decimates a community. The first stepis to obtain 
the pure virus of diphtheria, accomplished by cultivating 
the bacillus in the bouillon for some weeks, The bacilli 
create a product known as their special tozin, or virus, 
and in due time this is filtered off from the bacilli them- 
selves, and in the form of a clear liquor is bottled. It has 
been found that if the serum of the blood of an immune 
animal is injected into another, this latter animal becomes 
immune, and most naturally the experimenters turned to 
the horse, the constitution and bebavior of his blood in the 
same circumstances being very similar to that of man; 50 
care is taken to select a healthy animal. The pure virus is 
injected under the skin of the creature, first, in very small 
doses, then they are increased, till, at the end of two or three 
months, he can withstand very large doses; in other words, 
he has become perfectly immunized. Then blood isdrawn 
from his veins, the solid portions separated from the 
serum, and after a trifle of antiseptic preservative is added, 
it is put up in vialsfor use. Next, a dose of this is injected 

by a hypodermic syringe under the skin of a diphtheritic 

patient, and, later on, serum is again abstracted from the 
horse, without any ill effects on him, as of course he has 
ceased to bea working animal. Roux exhibited one to the 

President of France from which, at different times, he had 

taken nearly seventy quarts of blood. 

The figures gathered from German, French and English 
hospitals all show a remarkable agreement as to the re- 
duction of the death rate under the Anti-toxin treatment. 
Dr. Hughes, during a severe outbreak at Barnham Broom 
in England, treated forty cases, thirty without serum and 
ten with. Of the thirty cases ten died; of the. serum 
treated, none. Dr. Hughes says: ‘‘ The membrane shrivel- 
ed up and peeled off in masses.” In all diphtheria hospitals 





































































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 


too many enter only when it is too late, but even these 
were benefited by the injections; for Roux thus describes 
the general condition of those who have received the treat- 
ment in time: 

“ One may say that the appearance of most of the patients is 

totally different from what it used tobe. The pale and leaden 
faces are scarcely seen in the wards, the expression of the chil- 
dren is brighter and more lively.” 
The duration of the illness is curtailed, the appetite quick- 
ly recovers, the wasting is slight. Complications are more 
rare. The false membrane ceases to grow within twenty- 
four hours of the first injection,and detaches itself in 
twenty four or forty-eight hours—at the latest by the 
thirdday. Thetemperature falls promptly and abruptly. 
Roux is a most enthusiastic champion of the treatment, 
but Ebrlich also says, “it is astonishing how the disease 
loses its malignant character.”” Generally one injection of 
twenty cubiccentimeters was enough. Koux had 448 cases 
under treatment during the six months from February 
1st, 1894. Of these 109 died, giving a mortality of 24.5 per 
cent. Previously the mortality had been, in thissame hos- 
pital, where nothing but the treatment was alter- 
ed 517 per cent. Over a hundred children saved 
in six months. In the Trousseau hospital, un- 
der old methods the per cent. of deaths was 60, 
Ebriich with an improved serum (the whole business is in 
its infarcy), got much better results, reducing the mortal- 
ity to 18.4 per cent., and Aronson got it down to 14, where 
it had been 41; but to sum up the comparison of over a 
thousand cases in different countries, there certainly is a 
most favorable showing of the effects of this new addi- 
tion to the means of saving life. In New York Dr. A. 
Campbell, of the Willard Parker Hospital, reported on 
November 13th that, since the adoption of the serum treat- 
ment there, in July, the death rate had decreased from 40 
to 6.2 per cent. We are not asleep over the matter in 
America. Surgeon-General Wyman has had a preliminary 
report from Dr. Kinyoun, his assistant, who has been 
studying the methods of Roux at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, and thinks that the scientist is too modest in his 
claims for it; “it has passed the experimental stage and 
has laid a foundation for a new system of preventive medi- 
cine.” So strong acase has already been made out that 
the most eminent of living pathologists, Virchow, says 
“it is the imperative duty of medical men to use the new 
remedy.’ It is pleasant to learn that even small quantities 
of the serum are making their way across the ocean to us, 
and that steps are taking toward producing it in this 
country. To make it properly requires time, expert skill 
of a high order—and money. 

Dr. Roux read a most impressive paper before the Hygi- 
enic Congress at Budapest on the subject; and the French 
Government bas presented him with a medal, and the 
French Budget Committee has recommended an appropri- 
ation of 100,000 francs for the purchase of the serum. In 
awarding the credit for the discovery, we find a new exam- 
ple of the way in which one discovery prepares the way for 
another—the torch of knowledge passing from hand to 
hand, each adding his increment of light. In tracing its 
history, we are led back to Koch’s laboratory in Berlin, 
whose experiments with tuberculin, tho not ascomplishing 
all he had hoped, are far from being an idle, wasted curios- 
ity of science. Loeffler, who isolated and established the 
identity of the diphtheria bacillus, and Behring, whose 
profeurd studies on the production of immunity in animals 
and men was an indispensible link in the chain, were both 
disciples of Koch, himself a follower of the immortal Pas- 
teur. Pasteur’s method of inoculating animals to produce 
immunity from anthrax was based on the theory that the 
bacteria must be weakened before they were introduced 
into the blood. Theinvestigators of diphtheria found that 
not only the bacilli themseives produce the malady, but 
the liquid in which they have been cultivated produces the 
same effect, tho it has not a bacillus in it. The toxin the 
bacilli have produced willdo the work. This was the dis- 
covery of Roux; and Behring, acting on the hint it con- 
tained, instead of attacking the bacteria, decided to para- 
lyze their action by rendering the soil in which they work 
barren by imparting to their blood qualities that would 
neutralize their action, He established the certainty of 
artificially produced immunity; and Roux learned the 
technic of producing the anti-toxin from animals, and so 
to-day there is hope that a way of mastéring one of the 
most dreadful of diseases has been found. Look at the list 
of names—Pasteur, Koch, Klebs, Loeffler, Behring, Roux. 
These form the bright central stem, around which cluster 
hundreds of names of earnest, strenuous, patient investi- 
gators, who may yet work out such a deliverance from 
contagious diseases as the most optimistic hardly dare to 
hope for now. 








. Science. 


How fish find their food has been studied by G. Wilson, 
in the marine station at Plymouth, England. All fish use 
their powers of scent in the search for food. The voracious 
pollock, however, does not hesitate to bolt stale food or food 
that has been steeped in strong smelling fluids, and time 

and again he has been “amused to see its too-late repent- 
ance after it had swallowed clams that had been saturated 
with alcoho), chloroform, turpentine,” etc. It is only when 
satiated with fresh food or disgusted with what is nau 
seous, that it takes the precaution to smell before eating. 
On the cther hand, various kinds of fish that are equally 
keen-sighted and habitually recognize their food by sight 
are more prudent. But habitual sight-feeders can be in- 
duced to hunt by smell alone. Thus the pollock when 
blinded can get its food with great ease. The cod is gen- 
erally believed to feed more by night than by day, and this 
suggests that it hunts by smell. That sand-dabs are sight 
feeders was proved by their actions when a closed tube 
full of water containing a worm was lowered into 
their tank. They repeatedly bumped their noses against 
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the glass at the spot where the worm was situated, 

yet when water in which the worms had for some time 

laid was poured out into the tank through a tube bya 
persons out of sight, the dabs began an excited search for 
worms. Congershunt by night by the sense of smell, and 
will swallow corks or even stones, suitably flavored ; and 
Wilson thinks they are practically blind. Soles see well, 

and willcome forward from far backin a tank when a 
handkerchief is waved beforethe glass. They will at once 
gather from all parts of a large tank to feed on worme 
that were falling through the water, or seize, without 
groping or hesitation, prawns that were swimming about 
the tank. Hence they use both the sense of sight and 
smell in seeking their food. 


....In his observations.on young pheasants in Nature 
Morgan refers to their method of tackling worms, which 
he thinks is a matter of inherited co-ordination. As soon 
as the worm is seized it is shaken and battered about. 
The habit of running away with it seems also to be inherit- 
ed. Of two little pheasants, one of which was weakly, the 
stronger always bolted off with his worm, his companion 
seldom or never chasing him. “ He sometimes tried to 
bolt with one of hiscompanion’s toes by mistake, when one 
or both of the birds would topple over.” 


----A female eel, bearing ripe eggs, has been caught in 
the open sea off the French Coast. 








School and College. 


ANOTHER important point has been reached in the dispo- 
sition of the Fayerweather estate. Judge Truax, of the 
Superior Court of this city, last week rendered a decision 
declaring that the deed of trust executed by the executors 
is void. The following table sbows the amounts be- 
queathed by the will of Mr. Fayerweather, and the distri- 
bution of the rest of the estate proposed by the deed of 
trust : 





Deed. Will. 
Mt. Sinai Hospital.........ccecccesccccececcccececes $15,000 $10,000 
Presbyterian Hospital... .........cscseccecee cence 25,000 25,000 
Woman’s Hospital..........cccccccccecccecseveceecs 200,000 10,000 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital................ » 2,000 25,000 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary................. 25,000 
Manhattan Dispemsary................ceeee0 cece - 2500 
Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids............ 25,000 
Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn...............ssee0s 25,000 
St. Luke’s Hospital...............se008 cn ad pieoielan 25,000 25,000 
New York Cancer Hospital...............cceceeees 25,000 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul..................005 50,000 
TI COMM. sina esivecciacaccicnccccseccocccccss 100,000 
Haverford College..........cscecccescececcecccceves 50,000 
University of the City of New York............... 100,000 
University of Pennsylvania.............esseesseees 50.000 
Brown University...........cccccsscesecccecccccece 5,000 
Harvard College....... Sd bnbdinhins as season cesdceeren 100,000 
Wesleyan University................cccceccesccesee 50,000. 100,000 
Princeton College.....cs..cccccveescescccucesececcs 100,000 
Rutgers College............. Win ckeh Wes vista retion 100,C00 
Wells Female College...........ccccccccccccccceece 50,000 
Ehmira Female College...........2..ccceseceecceees 50,000 
Barnard School for Women.................sse00s 100,000 
Cooper Union (permanent fund).................. 200,000 
Shattuck School...........cccesecesececseeseccccsece 25,000 
Lafayette College...........cccccceccccccnccecceees 50,000 50,000 
Maryville College..........ccseccscececccccccscsece 50,000 100,000 
Trinity College..........cscccssccccccsccccccscecees 50,000 
Wabash College.........ccscccccccccccccccecescsees 50,000 50,000 
MORO RMR vmapveviwdsnshs) seeks cis ccecedeceess 150,000 300,000 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me............ccccccseccccee $100,000 
Amare COMRGO. 4 vic aces seccccccsctsccceccceccccccteoccccees 100,000 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass................... 100,000 
Dartmouth College. Hanover, N. H...........cccesccceess 100,000 
Yale College, for Sheffield Scientific School.............. 800,000 
Columbia College..........sssesccesesees cesccccsccvecceses 200,000 
Union Theological Seminary, for endowment of cadet- 

I an ecuccn svar ccebdewne cachet vbccsicnasccdcccnsccece 50,000 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y...........ccccecccecccees 100,000 
University of Rochester..............ccccccccccccceccencece 100,000 
ROPE AID os sn nsaviavogecekenns shedasdsccncentndieci. 200.000 
Lincoln University, Chéster Co., Penn.............eee0005 100,000 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va............... 100,000 
Hampton Institute...........cccccseeccscceeececseneceeeeees 100,000 
Marietta College............ssccccssscccccseseccccecceceeccs 50,000 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O................cccceeceeces 50,000 
BAP CONDO ooo osc ketesdecisecscccscccacc Tekdgdadpebad makahe 50,000 


It will be observed that Amherst, Hamilton, Williams, 
Rochester, Dartmouth, and other colleges which were re- 
membered in the will, get nothing by the deed of trust. 
They therefore entered a suit against the executors, and 
the court has given judgment in fivor of them and against 
the deed of trust, and has directed the executors to render 
an account of their disposal of the residuary to Charles 
W. Dayton as referee. If this decision should stand—and 
of course it will unless an appeal is successfully prose- 
cuted—the result will be to divide the residue of the estate 
among the beneficiaries of the will, in which case those 
institutions now mentioned in the will will lose the 
amounts proposed to be given to them by the deed of trust. 
By its judgment the court holds that the residue of the 
estate was not given to the executors absolutely to do with 
as they pleased, but that a trust was impressed upon it in 
favor of the institutions named by Mr. Fayerweather him- 
self, and in favor of them alone. 


...;The tenth annual meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association is to be held in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 26th, 27th and 28th. The program embraces twenty- 
eight topics, including ‘‘ Beginning of the Idea of Imperial 
Federation,” by Prof. George B. Adams, of Yale Univer- 
sity; “Turning Points inthe American Civil War,” by 
Rossiter Johnson, LL.D.; “The Continental Congress,” by 
Dr. Herbert Freidenwald, of Philadelphia ; “ The Histor- 
ical Archives of the State Department,” by Andrew H. 
Allen, of the State Department; “What the United 
States has Done for History,” by A. H. Clark, of the United 
States National Museum. 
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Music. 


‘aE first veritable novelty in the way of an opera, which 
the present season at the New Metropolitan has brought 
forth, was offered us last week. On Monday evening 
“ Elaine,” a four act opera composed by Herman Bem- 
berg, was sung—and sung by the finest of casts that the 
management, or another, could offer ; including, as tt did, 
a whole galaxy of the winter’s stars. Mr. Bemberg, to 
whom the score of “Elaine” is due, is by birth a South 
American of German stock, who received a thorough 
musical education in Paris (including teaching from 
Georges Bizet), and is decidedly a French composer in 
ideas and attributes. This is even a more mixed artistic 
and personal story than is Kugeao d’Albert’s or Smar- 
eglia’s. The text is by Paul Ferrier. Mr, Ferrier makes 
a fairly interesting contrast of episodes out of the calm 
course of Tennyson’s gracefal Idyl, with a needful 
change in two details—for it presents to us Lancelot 
enough touched by the love of “The Lily Maid of Asto- 
lat” to return it; and it is the intervention of Queen 
Guinevere’s jealousy and mischief-making which brings the 
young lady to her romantic death. This libretto is a sim- 
ple French transcription of the story; like the Idyl a good 
deal more picturesque and sentimental than dramatic. It 
cannot be rated as an able-bodied opera-book, nor could 
any poetimpart to it the quality needed for thatarticle, 
unless he served it like the proverbial Irishman’s musket. 
Indeed, there is not one of the Arthurian subjects that this 
or that poet has put into verse, which has the stuff for an 
opera book in it. ‘ Merlin” dressed up for Carl Gold- 
mark’s use was not recognizable. Wagner’s musical 
genius saved Tristan and Isolde from seeming so thin a 
business as is that love tale. There are things in the ‘‘Morte 
d@’Arthur” available; but they are not the best known 
chapters, and they will need all sorts of additional action 
and motif,to balance merely a picturesque, stately and 
literary narrative of chivalry. Mr. Bemberg’s music is of 
the same scope and stamp—musicianly, fluent, graceful 
and suggesting in its lyricism Gounod and more than one 
other less well-known and successful Frenchman. It lacks 
strong dramatic quality and the fire of heroism; but 
how could the preacher go far beyond such a text? In cer- 
tain passages, however, in chief that with the hermit (in 
spite of the historico-musicai fact that hermits and friars 
are dangerous to the success of any operatic scenes), he 
shows his best invention and vigor of treatment; and 
there are other passages of charm that are worthy of the 
praise and applause given them the other evening. The 
orchestra is handled with sureness, often with mastery, 
and some fine and characteristically French effects. One 
should add that the phrases of dialog are cast with the same 
ease of manner into a simple arioso style, and that the 
whole spirit of Bemberg’s work is modern. Altogether it 
is a pleasing, melodious and tuneful little opera, on a sub- 
ject and poem from which no other sort of score could be 
expected—a primrose by the river’s brink and—nothing 
more to anybody. Thatits good traits justify adding it to 
the repertory. of the New Metropolitan at this juncture is 
more than can be roundly argued. It has not elbowed its 
way into much publicity abroad ; in fact, the two or three 
London performances that introduced it last spring we 
think are its whole record in Europe. To hear it once, 
however, has not been devoid of interest as exemplifying 
what the young men here and there, of Frenchideas and 
training, can evolve. And “ Elaine” was, as has been said, 
delightfully given, its tableaux of chivalry vigorously un- 
dertaken, and its gentler pictures harmonious to the eye. 
The main cast was Elaine (Mme. Melba), Lancelot (Mr. 
Jean de Reszké), Gawain (Mr. Castelmary), Astolat (Mr. 
Plangon), King Arthur (Mr. Abramoff). Mr. Mancinelli 
conducted with perfect ease and skill. 

Space forbids more than the record of other matters of 
significance up to the week’s end. The continuance of the 
Stavenhagen-Gerardy concerts have only increased the in- 
terest in the pianist and in the young ’cellist. At tne 
Church Choral Society’s admirable concerts, among 

other things, Mozart’s Requiem received a revival, too 
long due in this city, toa work much neglected here lately. 
A capital concert of the enterprising Harlem Philhuar- 
monic Society is to be recorded, Mrs. Emma Juch being 
the soloist. Mr. Richard Hoffmann, a doyen now, and a de- 
lightfal one, among our resident pianists, gave a recital 
in Chickering Hall by invitation of the management. On 
Saturday night came the first of the Musical Art Society’s 
two choral concerts, Mr. Frank Damrosch directing ; an 
iuteresting program, some chromo-work as usual almost 
hors concours, and a fashionable and large patronage. 

There have been some changes in the chorus choir which 
Mr. Damrosch leads. The program consisted largely of 
numbers from the old & capella writers, ranging through 
Palestrina, Nannini, Pretorius, Calvisius, Bach and others, 
followed by some modern part-songs, in which was included 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” The 

soloist of the concert was Mr. Ysaye. 

The Wagner Society (in view of the name again let us 
say abstt omen) has issued a neat prospectus as to the 
forthcoming series of performances under its care, arranged 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch. The New Metropolitan will 
be graced with them February 25th, 1895, and four weeks 
will be occupied with what offers te be a most painstaking 
enterprise. Mr. Damrosch’s complete company will pre- 
sent as sopranos and contraltos—Rosa Sucher, Marie 
Bremer, Frl. Gadsky, Elise Kutscherra, Marcella Lindh, 
Marie Maurer and Mme. Middecke-Merckens; tenors— 
Max Alvary, Nicolaus Rothmuhl, Paul Lange and Paul 
Siegel; baritones and bassos—Franz Schwarz, Rudolph 





subscription tickets 
at tne New Metropolitan O House on Mon- 
mber 23d, in charge of Mr. H, McLaren, 


will o 
day,. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
Ucws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE event of the week in the Lexow investigation 
hs been the confession of Captain Schmittberger. In the 
earlier session there had been very little testimony of spe- 
cial value. A sergeant implicated ex-Chief Inspector 
Steers and Inspector McAvoy as recipients of money taken 
by the steamboat squad, and Captains Allaire and Strauss 
were on the staud; but the closest examination, while i-_ 
showed tq general satisfaction that they were in reality 
guilty, failed to fix specific wrongdoing upon them. 
Varions items that came out, however, showed that Cap- 
tain Schmittberger, who was already under indictment, 
was implicated even more deeply than had beeu apparent, 
In consequence of a rumor that he intended to escape, he 
was rearrested and put under heavier bail. This had the 
effect of making him realize that defense was hopeless ; and 
on Friday he appeared before the Committee as a voluntary 
witness, and told a long story of bribery and corruption, 
which stamped as true the worst that had been told by 
Previous witnesses. In his testimony he showed 
that money gained by protecting poolrooms, dis- 
orderly houses and burglers, and by blackmailing rep- 
utable business concerns had been collected by him, 
passed over to [nspecters Williams and McAvoy, Captains 
Price and Martens and several men of lesser note; that 
Police Commissioner Martin was the avowed protector of 
disorderly houses, and that Commissioner Sheehan di- 
rectly requested the opening of a gambling den. At one 
time, when under his orders a disorderly house had been 
warned, Commissioner Martinshad insisted upon the 
patrolman’s going to the house and apologizing to the keep- 
er. The only persons referred toin the testimony as being 
desirous of honorable dealing were Police Justice Voorhis 
and Inspector Byrnes. The Captain denied ever having 
paid anything for his own promotion, tho he gave several 
instances where others had paid. The Committee ad- 
journed on Friday to meet again on December 26th. There 
is a general impression that there will be other confessions 
and that Inspector Byrnes and Commissioner Martin will 
appear on the stand. 





....-Mass meetings have been held in different cities, in 
this city, Paterson, N. J., Miuneapolis, Minn., New Or- 
leans, La. and elsewhere to protest against the atrocities 
in Turkey and to urge upon the English ani United States 
Governments every possible action to secure protection for 
Armenians. A Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
also visited Washington in the same cause. The report 
that orders had been sent to Consul Jewett not tomake any 
investigation is denied. Minister Terrell has been in- 
structed to insist upon a safe conduct for him. P 


...-Admiral Walker’s report has been made public and 
has been very sharply attacked by those who favored the 
course of Mr. Blount, as it directly contravenes many of his 
statements. The report closes with the urgent recom- 
mendation that an American ship of war be stationed at 
Honolulu as an offset to the constant presence there of an 
English ship. ; 


....-The Labor Convention at Denver passed resolutions 
against compulsory arbitration, condemning the courts, 
and extending sympathy, commiseration and assistance to 
Debs and his associates. Mr. Gompers was defeated by 
John McBride, President of the United Mine Workers’ 
Association in the election of President. 


...-Governor-elect Morton has announced that he will 
not appoint the twelve additional Judges of the Supreme 
Court provided for by the amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, but will leave them to be chosen by the people at 
the next general election. 

...-Governor Flower has dismissed the charges against 
District Attorney Fellows for laxity in the conduct of his 
office, and claims that the testimony was entirely in Mr. 
Fellows’s favor rather than against him. 


....Debs and his associates have decided to go to jail and 
serve the terms imposed upon them. Their lawyers wiil 
push the case to the highest court, not with hope of re- 
versal of the sentence, bift so as to put the courts on rec- 
ord. 


....The new Japanese Treaty has been reported’ favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee and will undoubtedly be 
passed after the holidays. 


....In Congress the Carlisle bill and the Nicaragua 
Canal have been the chief topics of discussion. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The situation in Turkey has not materially changed. 


The Porte has acceded to the demand of the English, 
French and Russian Governments that their representa- 
tives go with the investigating commission and take part 
in the oral examination of witnesses. The Porte still ob- 
jects to the sending of United States Consul Jewett, but 
Minister Terrell is instructed to insist upon his going, and 
to inform the Turkish Government that it will be held 
responsible for his safe conduct. Reports continue to 
come in of outrages upon Armenians, and that disturb- 
ance has spread to include the region of Brousa, as well 
as Zeitun, Marash, Hajin and other places. There has been 
considerable excitement among Moslems, owing to the 
Government’s charge that destructive fires in Adana, Ha- 
jin and Beilan were set by Armenians, notwithstanding 
the fact that they destroyed only Armenian houses. In 
England the feeling is very strong in favor of decided ac- 
tion by the Government, and Mr. Gladstone has written a 
letter in which he expresses the hope that there will be a 
thorough examination into the facts, and his belief that 
the English Administration will not rest without a most 
thorough inquiry into the matter,in which, under the 
rus Convention, they have such deep interest, 
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....It is reported from London that dispatches haye been 
received at Tokio to the effect that special commissioners 
are to he sent speedily from China to treat for peace, and 
that they will be fully empowered to come to terms with 
the Japanese Government. It appears that the credentials 
of Mr. Dietering were signed by Viceroy Li Hung Chang, 
who claimed to be acting for the Emperor, but that the 
Commissioner was vecalled by Prince Kung, upon his 
learning from Minister Denby that Japan had accepted the 
mediation of the United States. Meanwhile the Japanese 
Army ‘s concentrating on the road between Moukden and 
Pekicg. There was some trouble about-passes for foreign 
troops from Tientsin to Peking, the Chinese Government 
affirming its ability to fully protect the Legations. On the 
positive demand of the Legations, however, passes have 
been given. The attrocities committed at Port Arthur by 
the Japanese continue to be a subject for discussion ; but 
it seems to be the general opinion that the reports have 
been exaggerated, and that the Japanese were stirred to 
vengeance by the sight of the cruelties inflicted upon their 
fellow countrymen by the Chinese. 


----Ex-Premier Giolitti, of Italy, has fled to Berlin to 
avoid arrest on charges connected with the Banca Romana 
scandals. The Italian Government has, it is said, decided 
todissolve Parliament, the new elections to take place in 
April. The members of the State Commission have unan- 
imously reported that the charges in the Giolitti docu- 
ments concerning certain Senators are groundless. The 
attacks on Sigfior Crispi by the Giolitti party continues. 


--.-The discussion on the Anti Revolutionary Bill in 
the German Reichstag has been postponed to January 8th. 
The Secretary of State announced that should the present 
bill, which is not aimed at Socialists, but rather at sub- 
versive movements in general, be rejected, the Government 
would be obliged to demand exceptional powers similar to 
those demanded in 1878. 


----The coronation of-Czar Nicholas II has been ap- 
pointed to take place in April, 1896, after which the Czar 
and Czarina will open the National Exhibition at Nijni 
Novgorod. It is reported that extensive changes will take 
place soon in the Government offices. 


-...It appears that altho 800 men are at work at the 
Panama Canal there are as yet no definite plans, and no 
likelihood of any for eighteen months, as it will take that 
time for the engineers to complete their report. 


.... The situation in Newfoundland is very serious. The 
British Government has offered assistance, but of just 
what nature is not stated. Business is stagnant, every 
labor-employing concern on the island being closed. 


....The reports of the submission of the Queen of Mada- 
gascar to the demands of the French are denied, according 
to the latest dispatches from the French Commissioner. 


..--The Canadian Ministry has been completed, with 
Mackenzie Bowell as Prime Minister and President of the 
Privy Council. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


PHILOSOPHY is good enoughin itsplace but it is a poor match 
for hunger, thirst and passion. For hunger there must be bread, 
for thirst, water,and for the mastery of passion the grace of 
God .—Religious Telescope. ; 


...-The reason Coleridge gives in his **Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit” for the superhuman origin of the Scriptures is 
* that they found him out at greater depths of his being than any 
other writings.” The writings of great men may enlighten the 
mind, convince the judgment, please the imagination, and lead 
to the highest civilization of nations; but it requires the incisive, 
penetrating words of Jesus to reach the moral coasciousness of 


men, to lay bare the human heart and convict of sin.— Herald and 
Presbyter. 





..»» While evil men and evil deeds are being brought within 
range of pitiless exposure the soft mellow light of the Gospel is 
being steadily diffused. It falls with blessed effect on many 
lives from which joy and hope had almost fled. The process of 
renewal is constant and men and women are resuming the march 
of life with firmer step and brightening eye. Then whocan esti- 
mate the restraining as well as the redemptive power of the 
Gospel? How many hasit shielded from temptation and nerved 
for high and resolute endeavor ! Let the preacher proclaim with 
all earnestness and with tenderest affection the good news which 
now as aforetime is the wisdom and the power of God for salva- 
tion.— The Interior. 


...»Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was given a reception by the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of San Bernardino, Cal., while holding a Conference 
there recently. Avery fraternal spirit prevailed, the Rev. E. W. 
Caswell, our presiding elder, formerly of the Wyoming Confer- 
ence, delivered an eloquent and impassioned appeal for union 
between the two great branches of Methodism in America. The 
causes which effected the division in 1844 were all swept away, he 
said, and there was no reason why the churches should longer 
continue apart. The Bishop, in his response, said: “* Why not 
forget those old quarrels? It boots not who was responsible for 
the separation in 44. We now see our duty alike, and we who 
are in a labor of lovecan surely meet on acommon ground, when 
the blue and the gray have met and forgiven and are trying to 
forget.”— Northern Christian Advocate. 


.... The great antagonism of the Roman Catholics against Gen- 
eral Morgan and President, Harrison was aroused by their deter- 
mination to build up the Government schools among the Indians 
rather than to leave the work of Indian education in the hands 
of Romanists. During all his administration the President, as 
well as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, had to contend with 
t his subtle and unscrupulous power, which established itself in 
Washington under the very eaves of the White House, for the 
purpose of controlling the largest amount possible of the public 
money. Weare now told that because they could not have it their 
own way the Romanists, or the Church of Rome, defeated Mr. 
Harrison in 1892. It must, then, be a matter of grievous disappoint- 
ment to the hierarchy that Mr. Cleveland and his commissioner 
are pursuing the same policy. pursued by Mr. Harrison and Gen- 
eral Morgan, and are even carrying it a great deal further, de- 
claring the purpose to curtail the expenditures for the sectarian 
schools and emphasizing the Government schools.—Journal and 
Messenger, 
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COUNTING THE CLOCK-TICKS, 





NOTHING, except death, so emphasizes the transitori- 
ness of life, the brevity of time, as does the end of the 
year. It seems but yesterday that the year began. We 
have hardly learned to write 1894 at the head of cur 
letters before the year is gone. Can it be that all the 
millions of clock-ticks that make a twelvemonth have 
been counted off, and so soon are we at the threshold of 
anew year? What have we done with the minutes and 
the months? What is the account that we must render 
of them to Him who gave them to us, golden moments, 
our richest treasure, the material out of which we were 
to make a noble life? 

These are old thoughts, the reflections of many genera- 
tions of reflecting mep. But the old thought is ever 
new if we make it newly our own, The old year calls 
for old thoughts. We need just now to look backward 
and take stock of our lives and see what treasure we 
have gathered other than that which we must leave 
behind us when the last year of life is ended with us. 

Jesus made the day the microcosm of life. He com- 
pared life to a day’s work in a garden, at the end of 
which the lord of the garden paid to each. toiler his 
denarius, Even more impressive is the end of the year 
as the figure of the end of a human life. Soshort seems 
the year; so short seems life. So relentlessly it hastens 
to its close ; so relentlessly speeds the last hour of life. 
So hopeless is it to recall the days that have flitted by ; 
so irrevocable are the mistakes of life. The opportuni- 
ties of life are nothing else than the opportunities of the 
successive years. He who is to be our Judge when life 
ends now judges us for what we have done or failed to 
do with the year. , 

The year began with hopes, plans and resolves. It 
ends with many failures, and perhaps with some suc- 
cesses. If the world is better than it was twelve months 
ago, if there has been a revival at least of civic right- 
eousness, it is because some of us have not wholly failed, 
but have done some duties well. Our review of the his- 
tory of the past year, religious and political, gives us 
reason to believe that the Judge of us all must have 
words of approval for many of his people for what they 
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have done for goodness and truth. But how many, per- 


haps how many more have been the failures! How 
weak have proved the brave resolves! 
Yet the failures are not to be brooded over. Hear the 


blessed and encouraging words of Holy Writ: ‘‘ For- 
getting the things which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” The year is behind, with all its blunders and 
sins; but a new year is before, with other opportunities. 
The failure of old resolves is no reason for discourage- 
ment, but rather for more faith, more prayer and higher 
determination to live the life that is hid with Christ in 
God, for the same high calling calls us higher this year 
than last ; it gives us a closer view of the eternal world, 
a fresh reminder that now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed, more reasons for service and a short- 
er time in which to do the work of life. Soon ‘‘ Finis” 
will be written on the record of our lives. There is time 
yet to make that record one which, in God’s great 
mercy, we may be gled to bring before him. 


> 
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THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


As the work of the Lexow Investigating Committee is 
drawing to a close in this city, it will be of some interest 
to review its proceedings. It was appointed by the 
Senate at Albany to investigate the charges affecting the 
Police Department, which have been the subject of com- 
mon rumor for two or three years. It opened the inves- 
tigation on the ninth of March, and with brief intervals, 
excepting the summer vacation during July and August, 
has kept pretty steadily at work. With the end of the 
year its life as an investigating committee wiil close, and 
if the investigation proceeds further the Senate must 
reappoint the Committee or select another. 

What this now famous Committee has unearthed of 
rascality and roguery in the department which is charged 
specially with the enforcement of the laws and the preser- 
vation of peace and order, is now matter of notoriety 
throughout the United States. Many excellent people 
who have never seen the Metropolis, but who have heard 
from time to time of murders and similar crimes, and 
of deaths by smallpox and other infectious diseases 
within its limits, are doubtless now fully convinced that 





_ it is the wickedest city in the world. Those who have 


lived here for a generation or more, look upon it in a very 
different light. While the remote villager thinks that 
every man who walks the streets of New York does so 
in imminent danger of being killed or robbed, or of 
catching some malignant disease, old residents know that+ 
the public order and the public health are well main- 
tained. There probably is not a safer city in the country 
as a city of residence. Crime and vice are, for the most 
part, hidden, and not open, and do not contro! our 
streets either by day or by night. 

What, then, do the disclosures of the Lexow Commit- 
tee mean? They mean that the Police Department has . 
been conducted on wrong-and corrupt methods. It does 
not mean that no policeman has done his duty and pre- 
vented breaches of the law or arrested offenders ; it does 
not mean that those in authority have evaded all their 
responsibilities. It is not so bad as that, and yet it is 
very bad. . 

All who have seen the police force of New York know 
that it is a very imposing body of men. They are large, 
strong, stalwart fellows, in splendid physical condition ; 
and no one denies that many of them are good citizens 
and good officers. It would be extremely unjust to 
claim that they are all dishonest, and that they have all 
participated in the wickedness which has been disclosed. 
And yetit is difficult to say where corrupt influences be- 
gin and where they end. 

What the Lexow Committee has shown in the many 
weeks it has been in session is that a system of bribery 
and blackmail has grown up in the department, by which 
captains and commissioners and others in authority have 
added vast sums of money to their legitimate income. 
The testimony proves that advancement to a captaincy 
is seldom secured except at acost of from $12,000 to 
$20,000 or more, Captain Creeden, whose record has 
otherwise been most honorable, confessed that in his case 
it required $15,000 to get a captaincy, altho his qualifica- 
tions were excellent. The fact is established that the 
police have gathered money from every quarter: from 
storekeepers and venders, for the privilege of prosecut- 
ing their business unhindered; from merchants and 
steamboat companier, to avoid conflict with the police; 
from those holding contracts for city work ; from those 
to whom large sums of money were due from the city ; 
from those engaged in vice and lawbreaking, as a price 
for protection from prosecution. 

Under this last head those conducting policy shops ; 
bunco-steerers; greengoods men, who are out-and-out 
swindlers ; keepers of disorderly houses ; proprietors of 
saloons; physicians engaged in malpractice; pawnbro- 
kers who receive stolen goods, and proprietors of gam- 
bling -houses—all have been made to pay regular tribute 
through the police. In short, it seems as tho all sorts of 
vice and crime were allowed, at least in some precincts, 
to be carried on, provided regular payment were made 
to the police. 

Of course such a scheme of protection of wrongdoers 
could not have been carried out unless there were police 
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justices willing to shield offenders, when brought int 
court, and to release them. It is in-evidence that a man 
accused of robbery was threatened with fifteen years’ 
imprisonment if he did not pay a certain sum of money. 
The money was raised and paid over, and he was shortly 
after released. 

Several police commissioners, some of whom are now 
in office, have been involved by the testimony, and 
Commissioners Martin and Voorhis, Superintendent 
Byrnes ani other high officials will probably be called 
this week. 

The most astounding disclosures were made by Captain 
Schmittberger last Friday. Following the example of 
Captain Creeden he told what he knew, apparently 
without reservation. According to his testimony policy 
shops paid $20 a month, pool rooms $200, disorderly 
houses $10 to $50, in his old precinct. It cost $800 to be 
appointed roundsman, and $1,600 to be sergeant, and 
Captain Martens paid Inspector Williams $14,000 for his 
promotion. Schmittberger himself gave the Inspect- 
ors from $50 to $200 a month. His testimony accused 
President Martin, of the Police Board, of protecting dis- 
orderly houses and punishing officers for making excise 
arrests. It was the most sickening revelation yet made, 
and leaves the public in a state of great expectancy. 

In a few days the Lexow Committee will adjourn ; 
but everybody feels that the investigation has not yet 
gone far enough nor high enough. Nobody believes 
that the investigation is yet complete, even of the Police 
Department. All decent people will join with Dr. 
Parkhurst in demanding that the investigation pro- 
ceed, and that it proceed without fear or favor. It 
is to be hoped that the Senate will give the next 
committee a wider scope, allowing it to investigate 
any department of the city government, and to sit 
during the coming year. What the public wants to 
know now is the extent of the corruption and conse- 
quent demoralizaition. Governor Flower had so high an 
opinion of the metropolitan police that he vetoed the bill 
providing for the expenses of the Lexow Committee. But 
we shall have a Governor after the first of January who 
will understand his duty better ; and unless a corrupt 
political influence intervenes, we shall undoubtedly have 
a strong committee with all the power it needs to pursue 
the investigation until it has reached the bottom. John 
W. Goff, who has been the counsel for the Commit- 
tee, will, on the first of January, take his seat on the 
bench as successor. to Recorder Smyth. Some other 
man of ability must be selected to go on with his 
work, We trust it will be a man who is fully compe- 
tent and of whose integrity there can be no question. 
This work must go on until all the infamous rascals 
are unmasked and the extent of the wickedness is 
known. Nothing short of this will satisfy the public and 
lay the basis for such reforms as are necessary to re-es- 
tablish honest government and regain the public confi- 
dence, 


a 
> 





THE YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE year 1894 will leave some permanent marks in the 
history of the United States. It will be known as the 
second, and, in some respects, the severest year of the 
great financial and business depression. The country is 
slowly emerging from the desperate strait to which it 
was reduced by the law compelling the monthly purchase 
of unnecessary silver, and by the universai business dis- 
turbances in anticipation of the revision of the Tariff. 
The crazy Silver Law was repealed in 1893, but its bad 
effects continued for monthsafterward. The loss of con- 
fidence in our financial wisdom could not be immediate- 
ly restored, and it was to an apprehensive business pub- 
lic that the linea of tariff revision were announced by 
Congress. They were more conservative than business 
men had dared to hope ; and when the bill finally became 
a law, without President Cleveland’s signature, there 
was a feeling of relief that incompetent and divided 
statesmanship had made the matter no worse. Those 
Democrats who adhered to the radical utterances of their 
party platform were chagrined that the revision was so 
far short of the pledge ; and President Cleveland, sympa- 
thizing with them, condemned the measure as involving 
** parly perfidy and party dishonor.” As it was designed 
to reduce the revenue far below the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government, resort was had to that odious 
war measure, a tax on personal and corporation incomes. 
This idea was popular enough in the South and other 
sections of the country not affected by the tax; but it 
was very distasteful to the mouey centers, and was con- 
demned in the North and East by members of both 
political parties. 

The wide business depression, the blundering policy of 
the majority in Congress, and other causes of a local 
character, resulted in a revolution at the polls in Novem- 
ber by which every Congressional District in the North 
and West, except thirteen, went Republican. The State 
of New York was carried by Morton against Hill by over 
150,000 plurality ; Indiana gave a larger vote than ever 
before for its Republican candidates, and phenomenal 
majorities were cast for the same party in other North- 
ern States. Moreover, the Solid South was broken, 
Tennessee returning a Republican Governor and West 
Virginia electing asolid Republican Congressional dele- 
gation, and leaving William L. Wilson, the author of the 
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Tariff Bill, at home. Democratic control was also over- 
thrown in North Carolina, and there were large Populist 
gainsin Texas. Altogether it was perhaps the most re- 
markable political revolution since the outbreak of the 
Civil War. ~ ; 

Hardly less in point of importance was the great 
Chicago strike. It began in the Pullman carshops, and 
was taken up by the American Railway. Union, a com- 
paratively new orgavization, which, under the lead of 
President Debs, attempted to compel the Pullman.Com- 
pany to come to terms by tying up railroad lines 
using its palace cars. Chicago was the center of the 
boycott, which was so severe that hardly a train, 
either freight or passenger, moved in or out of Chicago 
for some days. Mobs collected in the freight yards and 
along the lines of the roads, destroying property, attack- 
ing the new men employed, and succeeding in damaging 
the business of the country to the extent of millions 
upon millions of dollars, The railroad companies, having 
a strong combination, and being helped by the United 
States troops, who were ordered to Chicago by President 
Cleveland, succeeded eventually in getting the roads into 
working order, and the strike was declared off. There 
never was a more unnecessary or wicked exercise of the 
principle of boycott by any labor organization; and it wasa 
great satisfaction to the country that the strong arm of 
the United States intervened for the restoration of the 
rights of railroads carrying United States mails and 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Law. President 
Debs and his associate conspirators have been declared 
in contempt of court for refusing to obey the injunctions 
of the courts, and willspend some time in jail. The new 
point in the great disturbance was the use of the military 
power of the United States. This has been heartily 
approved by the order-loving public, and will undoubt- 
edly constitute an important precedent if labor should 
again institute another organized detiance of law and 
order of a similar character, The strike among the coal 
miners of Pennsylvania and Ohio and among the metal 
miners of Colorado, involving almost 200,000 men, 
assumed threatening aspects, and there was great dis- 
order, particularly in Colorado. But io the end the 
miners returned to work without having gained any sub- 
stantial concessions. 

The Populistic idea that the chief function of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is to provide prosperity and 
happiness for the people by coining an unlimited supply 
of silver and issuing an unlimited supply of currency 
gave rise to a movement which is unique in the history 
of the country. In the first half of the year Coxey, of 
Ohio, a demagogical labor leader, Frye, of Missouri, 
and others, organized workingmen and tramps into 
armies to march to Washington. The purpose was to 
petition Congress on the Capitol steps to give the coun- 
try relief and the poor man wealth by issuing more 
money and providing for a gigantic loan in the form of 
bonds. The idea spread like wildfire, and companies 
were organized on the Pacific coast, in the South, and 
even in New Englani. Some of these detachments 
reached Washington, and some were dispersed before 
they got there. Coxey himself was arrested for intrud- 
ing on the Capitol grounds, and the movement came to 
asadand silly end. Some of the men who joined it 
because they were out of work have become members of 
the great army of tramps. {ts only effect has been the 
increase of vagrancy. 

One of the most important public questions of the 
year was the policy of the Government at Washington 
with respect to Hawaiian independence. The country 
did not at allagree with the quixotic idea of the Presi- 
dent that the Queen should be restored, by force if neces- 
sary, tothe throne. A Senate Committee of Investiga- 
tion of the doings of Special Commissioner Blount and of 
Minister Willis resulted in discrediting some of the state- 
ments of the commissioner, and in drawing severe 
criticism upon Minister Willis. A firm establishment of 
a republican form of government in the Islands has not 
justified the prophecy of our Administration, but has put 
in aclearer light than ever the character of the blunder 
which Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary of State com- 
mitted. 

This has been a bad year for rascals. The Lexow In- 
vestigating Committee has shown the criminality and 
corruption of the Police Department of this city in so 
strong a light that both Democrats and Republicans 
combined on a municipal ticket opposed to Tammany, 
and this ticket was elected by a large plurality ; so that 
with the beginning of the new year we shall have an 
Anti-Tammany Mayor, and, after the necessary legisla- 
tion at Albany, a reorganization of all the departments. 
In New Jersey the racetrack gamblers have no longer 
the protection of the law, the infamous legislation of the 
previous year having been repealed. Likewise racetrack 
and other members of the gambling fraternity in this 
State have suffered a notable defeat in the adoption of a 
Constitutional amendment sweeping the Ives Pool Law 
and all similar legislation from the statute books, and 
prohibiting the Legislature from passing similar meas- 
ures for the encouragement of gambling. On the whole, 
there has been a great moral gain during the year. 

We have lost some notable men. Among them we 
might mention Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Hon. John 
Jay, ex-President McCosh, Prof. W. D Whitney’ and 
Robert C. Winthrop. Perhaps we ought to add that the 
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most eminent among the political dead of the year is 
David Bennett Hill, who was buried under a plurality of 
more than 150,000 in November. 


lies 
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A NOTABLE YEAR ABROAD. 


ONE event among the nations will make this a notable 
year in history, and that is the emergence of Japan as a 
first-rate military and commercial power, after scarce 
thirty years of almost headlong rush to acquire the 
methods of modern civilization. At last Japan felt able 
to assert her nationality ; and an occasion offering in 
Korea, she seized its capital, Seoul, then met and easily 








conquered the Chinese armies, drove them out of the: 


peninsula, followed them into Manchuria, which she 
holds, met and annihilated the Chinese fleet, then landed 
in China itself, within the line of its Great Wall, cap- 
tured Port Arthur, a chief defense of its capital, and 
compelled China to sue for peace on any terms which 
Japan might impose. China is bitterly humiliated, utter- 
ly demoralized, and expects the Japanese Army to 
occupy Peking. Japan has proved herself worthy to 
enter the fellowship of civilized nations; and England 
has this year concluded an equal treaty with her, while 
asimilar treaty with the United States has been nego- 
tiated, and only awaits its certain confirmation by the 
Senate. We now only wait to learn what will be the 
hard conditions of peace, certain that the result will be 
the collapse not only of China’s pride, but also of her 
exclusiveness, and that she must with all haste follow in 
the same line with Japan, and seek the instruction of 
the West, or be content to be the vassal of Japan. The 
birth of a great and intensely patriotic nation, and the 
collapse of the power of the most populous empire on 
the globe, are events to distinguish a century rather than 
half a year. 

Beside these events any others are of small impor- 
tance. But we must chronicle the death of the Czar of 
Russia, and the accession of his physically feebler, per- 
haps wiser son. There is no indication as yet that any 
change of the peaceful policy of Alexander is to be ex- 
pected. Indeed, there have been indications of kindlier 
relations between Russia and England and Germany, 
No longer is there a sharply defined league of Russia 
and France against Germany, Austria and Italy, with 
constant friction between Russia and England. There 
are also some indications that the. persecutions against 
Russian Jews and Lutherans will be relieved, 

But the year closes with very serious dangers threat- 
ening the Turkish Empire. Some months ago the re- 
sistance of a few Armenians to the exactions of the 
Turkis': and Kurdish soldiers was made the excuse for 
a fearful massacre of thousands of unresisting Chris- 
tians in the villages of Eastern Turkey. Very slowly did 
the facts come to the knowledge of the publi¢ unwilling 
to believe them. But at last, when they were proved true, 
the indignation of the Christian powers was aroused. 
England, which by the Cyprus Convention is specially 
responsible for the protection of the Christians in Tur- 
key, demanded explanation, and was followed by other 
powers. England, France and Russia will send a com- 
mission to investigate on the spot; and it is probable 
that the result will be at least the establishment of a 
protectorate over the Christians of Turkey, which may 
be tantamount to the overthrow of Turkey as an inde- 
pendent power. 

D i1ring the year France has passed peacefully through 
a great crisis—the murder of its President and the elec- 
tion of his successor. It has been decided to make the 
protectorate of Madagascar effective ; but the increased 
French demands have been rejected by the Queen of 
Madagascar, and a strong military force will be sent to 
conquer the island. In Germany Bismarck’s successor 
as Premier of the Empire has been dismissed by the 
Emperor, and an aged successor appointed who is ex- 
pected to put through the Reichstag a law for the sup- 
pression of socialistic and other agitators. The Emperor 
has continued to deliver occasional speeches, showing 
that he holds that his personal will is to be the law of all 
loyal citizens. In England, Gladstone has resigned as 
the head of the Liberal Government, on account of his 
age and infirmities, and has been succeeded by Lord 
Rosebery. The new law allowing villages and towns to 
be governed by their own elected local councils is ready 
to go into effect and is a measure of the first importance. 
In Italy the scandals connected with the frauds in the 
Banca Romana have occasioned constant excitement, 
and are the cause of the lat» prorogation of Parliament, 
Giolitta, the late Prime Minister, has fled the country, 
The Socialists have developed much activity in Italy, 
Austria, Germany and Belgium, and given serious alarm 
to the Government. 

The rebellion in Brazil has been suppressed, and under 
a new President, lawfully elected, a period of peace has 
been inaugurated. There have been chronic disturb- 
ances in Central America and in Peru. 

Hawaii has blossomed out as a Rerublic, underits own 
constitution, modeled on that of the United States, since 
our own President and Congress refused to allow annexa- 
tion. The attempts to restore the Queen by force have 
been easily suppressed. 

In Africa an attempt on the part of England to con- 
nect her Southern colonies with those in central Africa 
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by the acquisition of a narrow strip of territory, was 
prevented by the objection of Germdny. Italy has 
strengthened and enlarged her power on the eastern 
coast, and has had success in battles with the forces of 
the Mahdi, whose power about Khartfiim seems to be 
weakening, while Egypt has slowly advanced her out- 
posts southward. The French have also extended their 
lines approaching the upper Nile territory, but have met 
some reverses about Timbuctu, 

Notwithstanding continued financial depression over a 
large part of the world, it has been a year of extraordi- 
nary progress and filled with exciting events. The retire- 
ment of Gladstone, the murder of the President of 
France, the death of the Czar of Russia, the removal of 
the German Premier, the coalition against Turkey, the 
creation of the Hawaiian Republic, the war against 
Madagascar, the entrance of Japan and the overthrow 
of China, make a momentous change in the history and 
the map of the world. 


<< 


WILLS AND WiLL MAKING. 


WE have no reason to question that the decision ren- 
dered by the Superior Court of this city, declaring the 
deed of trust executed by the executors of the Fayer- 
weather estate to be void, is according to law and justice, 
altho we presume there will be an appeal. The assign- 
ment of the residue of the estate by the trustees was 
along lines so different from those indicated by Mr. 
Fayerweather in his will, and was made on the basis of a 
trust executed by Mr. Fayerweather so short a time be- 
fore his death and when his mental powers were so much 
in doubt, that it may well be believed that in this case 
we have, by the decision of the court, a will upheld and 
not a will broken. The case is utterly different from 
that of the will of Samuel J. Tilden, the most eminent 
lawyer in the city, whose bequest to a great public ob- 
ject was broken by thecourts. In this Fayerweather 
case the money will go, without question, to the very 
institutions for which the testator intended it ; and the 
only deduction will bethe necessary, tho large, legal ex- 
penses required to support his genuine will. 

But those expenses will be very large; and again and 
again the event proves, tho in a less startling way than 
in the case of the Tilden will, the importance of a man’s 
being his own executor. Perhaps it may be too much to 
say with Andrew Carnegie, that a man who dies rich 
dies disgraced, tho we remember that that admirable 
philanthropist, Lewis Tappan, published a pamphlet to 
prove thesame thing. Yet it is evident beyond question 
that that man is wisest and that man gets the most com- 
fort out of life who during his lifetime sees that his 
money goes to the important objects for which he des— 
tines it, and who can behold with his own eyes the good 
done by it. A rich man narrows and belittles himself if 
he devotes his entire thought to the increase of his estate. 
He should devote thought to its wisest expenditure. 
Therein he acquires a largeness and breadth of soul 
which willbe the chief comfort of his life. He will prove 
that he is a genuine philanthropist, not one who trans- 
fers his wealth tocharity on hisdeathbed, as if he were 
then about to make his peace with God and the world, 
but that he has lived for his fellow-men, and not simply 
for himself. 

The rich man whose only ambition is to be rich is not 
the friend of humanity, and can hardly be anything else 
thanits enemy. In any conflict against capital he can 
claim no sympathy ; nothing more than the coidest jus- 
tice. Hehas cast no anchor to the windward; he has 
sent forth no roots or tendrils which gathered about the 
hearts of the people; his mammon of unrighteousness 
has made him no warm friends ; his belated benefactions 
may do good to the world, and they seem to be a sort 
of an atonement for his shortcomings. They fail to prove 
that he possessed a soul that went out lovingly toward 
God or his fellow-men. 

Perhaps the most beautiful sight which this generation 
has seen was that of Peter Cooper building his own mon- 
ument, not in the masonry of the Cooper Union, but in 
the hearts of its pupils and of the people of New York. 
Peter Cooper, the manufacturer of glue, would have been 
forgotten ; but Peter Cooper the patron of all aspiring 
youth, their friend and teacher, walking about with his 
benevolent face and his long white hair among the class- 
es of young people for which his bounty made provision, 
and reaping constantly the harvest of their admiration 
and love, was an exquisite witness not to the pride of 
wealth but to the beauty of goodness. We are glad of 
a long list of wealthy men who have founded colleges 
and universities in their lifetime, honored for their large 
hearts, who give their hearts if not their names to their 
charities, like Rockefeller who has made the largest gifts, 
but has refused to visit the university which he has 
created with his millions. 

Of course it isa great deal better for a man to give 
money for benevolent purposes by will than not to give 
it at all, We would not say a word in disparagement of 
the usefulness of great gifts that have been made in that 
way. We know very well that there are men who have 





the faculty of making money, and who do not feel that 
they are competent to decide for themselves wisely how 
their wealth should be disposed of, or how its expendi- 
ture for benevolent objects should be managed. But 
the time’ will come when they must give up their 
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money, and some one’s advice or decision thust be fol- 
lowed, That advice they can obtain during life, and 
they can themselves make their gifts safely. It is as easy 
to do it now as it is to select executorsor trustees to 
do it after death, except in so far as a man cannot bring 
himself to loosen the grasp by which he holds his 
wealth until death compels him to doso. We would have 
such people consider, however, the great danger there is 
that their wishes will not be carried out. The repeated 
cases in which wills have been declared void, and the 
purposes of the testator have been annulled, ought to 
make every one who has money to give consider whether 
he cannot, without injury to his own interests and those 
of his family, give at least a part of it during his lifetime. 
But whether he does it or not this at least is true, that 
every man who has acquired wealth from the public 
shouid consider it a privilege, if not a duty, to give back 
to the public some portion of what he has received. They 
say that in Boston it is not respectable to die without 
leaving a bequest to Harvard College. It ought not to 
be respectable for any man of wealth to die without a 
bequest to some college or benevolent society or hospital 
or museum or park or public institution. Of course one 
should provide for his household, and charity should 
begin at home. But that is not charity which ends at 
home; it is cold-blooded, hard-hearted selfishness. To 
give to the public in this way is sometbing more than a 
duty : it is a privilege. It is a privilege to be connected 
in any way with the amelioration of the evil of the 
world, with the increase of truth and righteousness, 
with the development of Christian civilization in any 
land on the face of the earth; and the man who giuvs 
his possessions to such an object as this, is therein a 
partner with our great Exemplar who went about doing 
good. 


» 
> 





THE PAPAL DECREE AGAINST SECRET S0- 
CIETIES. 


OnE of those tactical blunders of which it is quite 
capable has just been made by the Roman Propaganda. 
It has decided that it is forbidden to Roman Catholics in 
America to join not merely the Masonic order, but also 
the Oddfellows, the Sons of Temperance and the Knights 
of Pythias, 

The question has been long in discussion in the Catho- 
lic Church, both in he United States and in Canada. 
The stricter bishops have declared that the prohibition 
of long standing against joining the Masons and kindred 
secret societies in Europe applied net only to the Masons 
here, but also to all other secret societies, while other 
bishops interpreted the rule with laxity, and allowed 
their members to join, on condition that they should 
withdraw if the decision of Rome went against the dis- 
puted orders. That decision from Rome has appeared ; 
the strict constructionists have won the day, and there 
is nothing for Catholic members of these three societies 
to do but withdraw or suffer excommunication. 

We are no advocates of any of these secret societies ; 
yet we must say that wesee no justice or right in making 
membership even of the Masonic order a reason for ex- 
communication. We put no faith in the horrible stories 
told in Catholic papers here in this city of the profane 
rites practiced in European Masonic lodges, the travesties 
op the Christian sacraments and the worship of Satan, 
told as veritable fact by The Catholic Review im a late 
series of articles. It may be that the order is atheistic in 
Italy ; we do not know ; but we accept the statement of 
its members here that it acknowledges the Supreme God. 
Our complaint against it would rather be that those who 
are most devoted to itare in danger of thinking it some- 
thing so good that the Christian Church becomes unnec- 
essary. Yet we do not question that men may be 
members of our Masonic order and be quite worthy 
Christians, as good Christians as the average 
Catholic or Protestant communicant, and that it 
would be wrong to forbid them to be members of 
that order on pain of exclusion from the Church. 
Much more is this the case with orders like the Odd 
Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, or the Sons of Temper- 
ance, whose purpose is evidently good—to promo:e 
sociability and to provide for each other in case of 
sickness or death. Their secrecy is not their chief 
feature ; it is not essentially wrong, and is nothing worse 
than foolish, Nobody can pretend that its purpose is to 
hide immorality or to inculcate infidelity or treason. The 
members are decent, moral people, perhaps half of them 
communicants in Christian churches; and however 
foolish their secrecy is, it is little more than mere play, 
imposed only to give a sort of zest to the membership. 
Neither the secrecy nor the ritual is elevated into any 
sacredness of character, and they make no silly show of 
emblemsand aprons: They do help each other in trouble, 
assist the unemployed t> get work, aid their poor, 
provide for their widows and orphans, and do nota little 
which our churches might do to their own advantage. 
The fact that the churches do not do it is the reason for 
their strength. We say this in simple justice, and from 
general knowledge and common report; for we believe 
not one of the corps of active editors of THE INDE- 

PENDENT is a member of any one of these secret societier. 

We say that if we are not utterly mistaken as to the 

charac’er of these three societies the Roman Propaganda 
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has made one of its mistakes in this decision, Weseend 
reason for wantonly setting decent people against the 
Church. There are doubtless some thousands of Catholic 
members of these societies. If, as we suppose, they 
know that these societies are not profane, atheistic or irre- 
ligious, that they attempt to promote temperance, good 
morals and innocent sociability, that they provide a sort 
of insurance in case of sickness or death for their mem- 
bers, then these thousands of Catholics know that it is not 
evidently wrong to be a member. They cannot buf see 
that their Church stands in the attitude to them of a 
meddling tyrant, interfering with their liberty, and they 
cannot help feeling indignant and: rebellious. We do 
not want them to feel so toward their Church, even altho 
we know the result must be to drive not a few out of 
their own Church and after a while into Protestant 
Churches. It will be said that they are poor Catholics 
apyhow. Well, does not the Church want to retain even 
those who are not quite perfect? And, a much more 
important question, is it to be understood that the only 
good Catholic is the one who will obey implicitly ; that 
he is a better Catholic than the one who asks questions 
and follows bis own conscience in the fear of God? Did 
they only know it, this doctrine of implicit obe- 
dience is the great weakness of the Roman 
Church, It did well enough in a day of tyranny, when 
the people were not required or allowed to think ; but in 
these days when the civil government is by the people, a 
matter for popular discussion and decision, according to 
the arbitrament of reason, people must be allowed to 
think for themselves, and make mistakes even, in mat- 
ters of religion, and they will be the better und stronger 
Christians therefor. These secret societies may be use- 
ful, or they may be quite superfluous; but it is neces- 
sary in these days that people, free people, have the re- 
ligious freedom to decide such things for themselv:s, 
The Church that undertakes to decide such things for 
them discredits and weakens itself. Those are the wisest 
counselors in the Roman CatholicChurch who are trying 
to enlarge its freedom and make its methods consistent 
with the liberty of this closing century and this age of 
self government ; and those who are trying to rule the 
consciences of the people mean well enough, but they are 
enamored with the ghost of a medieval conformity, and 
are driving men out of the Church while trying to drive 
them in it. Wise as the Pope is and anxious as he is to 
ally his Church with democracy; his surroundings are 
not such that he can fully adapt his methods and rules 
to our republican conditions, and he would do well to be 
be guided by the counsels of those to whom free institu- 
tions are native, and who are least afraid that liberty 
must degenerate into license. 


Gditorial Ustes. 


IN this week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT Prof. Charles 
G. D. Roberts describes a Sunday in the Canadian lumber 
camps; Dr. George Dana Boardman recalls the services of 
the Parliament of Religions; Prof. B. F. Riley, of the 
University of Georgia, calls attention to election frauds in 
the South; an Old Subscriber tells why the hard times 
do not make him discontinue his subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT; Irving Allen gives his memories of the 
orators of the age; Maurice Thompson supplies a little 
essay on being independent ; Prof. J. H. Hyslop gives im- 
portant facts gathered by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search on apparitions of the dying; A. S. Cody tells a story 
of the Wild West; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is 
full of interest ; Miss Walker describes the Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Academy; an important account of the study 
of diphtheria is given in our Sanitary department ; Prof. 
George H. Schodde describes the movement of the Jews to 
Palestine ; and James K. Reeve and George E. Walsh dis- 
cuss interesting agricultural topics. There are poems by 
Edgar Fawcett, William H. Hayne, Robert Loveman, 
George H. Fullerton, and M. E. N. Hathaway; and stories 
by Matt Crim and Clara Dolliver Burtchaell. A first class 
Christmas feast for all our readers. 








NEXT week we shall publish.a series of. articles, pre- 
pared by the most representative men of the various de- 
nominations, designed to show what has been done in a re- 
ligious way during 1894. These articles will furnish the 
most complete review of the ecclesiastical year ever given, 
to our knowledge. Accompanying these brief and pitby re- 
views will be an elaborate statistical statement for all re- 
ligious bodies. No such statement has been published 
sioce the Census of 1890. The tables to be presented next 
week will show the numerical condition of the various de- 
nominations at the end of 1894, and a comparison will be 
made on the basis of the Census returns so as to indicate the 
gains since 1890. Orders for single copies should be sent in 
at once. 


...-A very interesting prophecy was lately made by The 
Churchman, which closed a review of Dr. A. H. Bradford’s 
late volume with the statement: “The Church of the 
future is sure to be Congregational modified by episco- 


pacy.”” Wewould like to see that statement developed 


and expounded. 
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WE call special attention to the article entitled “A Cen- 
sus of Hallucinations,” by Prof. J. H. Hyslop. The sub- 
ject of supposed hallucinations, or apparitions of peo- 
ple at the point of death or after death, is one that has 
been avoided by scientific people because it seemed to 
them to lie ontside of the realms of exact science. For 
soffie reason, the whole field of animal magneticism, so- 
called, was for along while tabu to the student of 
psychology and to the physician, and relegated to the realm 
of imagination and imposture, until three or four French 
and English physicians compelled attention to the sub- 
ject and proved the genuineness of hypnotic experiences. 
The subject of hallucinations and ghosts and apparitions 
is one which no one man can well attack; and it is well that 
a society, founded in England and with a branch in this 
country, has been organized for the express purpuse of 
gathering facts and statistics on the subject. The prelimi- 
nary conclusions of a very important series of investiga- 
tions are given by Professor Hyslop, and they are of a 
startling character. They seem to prove that it is extreme- 
ly probable that commu ications have been made by the 
spirit of a dying person to a friend at a distance; that 
these cases are far too numerous to allow us to believe that 
this is a fortuitous hallucination. The conclusions reached 
are limited to cases in which the supposed apparition 
occurred at or about the hour of death, so that. the general 
subject of telepathy is not included, and so that it is not 
left clear whether these are cases of communication by a 
spirit not yet separated from the body or by one which has 
left the body. Itisa matter of very great interest to de- 
cide which is the fact, if either be a fact ; for a communica- 
tion made after death is simply another statement of the 
immortality of the soul ; and as Professor Hyslop indicates, 
as a scientific proof of the immortality of the soul it must 
have the greatest philosophical and theological interest. 
The report is couched in terms of caution, and Professor 
Hyslop speaks in the same way, and so would we. And 
yet if wecan trust the data given, and we certainly can- 
not impugn them, the indication is that we may be on the 
eve of such a scientific demonstration, the consequences 
of which are most momentous. 


WE are glad to receive exact information on several 
points mentioned in our recent editorial entitled ‘‘ Yaggy 
and Yerger.’”’ Following statements in The Interior with 
respect to the division in the Evangelical Association in 
Iowa, we were, it seems, misled on several points. It was 
stated that the Evangelical Association has only six min- 
isters in Iowa, the large majority adhering to the United 
Evangelical Church. The facts as authoritatively pre- 
sented to us are that there are two conferences in lowa 
one, the Iowa Conference, adhered almost wholly to the 
Evangelical Association, while the other, the Des Moines 
Conference, went over in large part to the United Evan- 
gelical Church. What was said, therefore, of the State 
should have been said of the Des Moines Conference. Fur- 
ther, it is true, that there were in 1891 only six ministers 
in that conference.who adhered to the majority, but the 
number now is eighteen. Messrs. Yaggy aad Yerger asthe 
two presiding elders of this conference have b en claiming 
the property within its bounds under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of lowa. It will be remembered that we 
conceded that their action was perfectly legal, that it was: 
according to law and to the decision of the courts. We do 
not understand that the point at which our criticism came 
in, namely, that these presiding elders assessed $1,500 on 
the property at Lisbon, where their branch had no mem- 
bers and where it could not organize a church, is at all dis- 
puted. There is where the particalar hardship comes in ; 
and while it is technically right, it seems to us morally 
wrong to deprive the good people of Lisbon of property 
which they have struggled hard to obtain, and which they 
may only keep by paying a heavy assessment. 


WITH great pleasure we publish the following from one 
of the pastors of Denver: 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your scathiig reference to the recent petition of certain busi- 
ness houses of this city, asking for the reopening of the gam- 
bling halls, is none too severe. But it ought to be known, in 
justice to Denver, and as an encouragement to such as still have 
hope for this city, that these petitioners do not represent the 
public sentiment of the city they have scandalized. The issue 
has been nobly met ; and an outraged public has spoken ina 
way that promises much for the moral welfare of the city. 
Almost every pulpit has spoken. Indignation meetings have 
been held. Remonstrances have been published from many 
sources, corporate and individual. A most hopeful sign is the 
expressed condemnation of the petition by several of our labor 
organizations. Very significant, too, are the indignant utter- 
ances of many clubs and societies, social and political, composed 
of women. These latter mean so mach more, at least to the 
politicians, now that our women can vote! Under this pressure 
of public opinion many of the petitioners have publicly expressed 
regret at having signed the petition, most of them claiming that 
they did not realize its import, albeit a plainer piece of English 
it would be hard to find. Not the least token for good is the 
public assurance of Governor-elect McIntire that he will faith- 
fully enforce the law under which the gambling halls have been 
already closed. Frank T. BAYLEY, 
Pastor of Plymouth Church. 
DENVER, COL., Dec. 12th, 1804. 
John R, Hanna, Vice President of the American National 
Bank of Denver, writes us that his bank knew nothing 
whatever of its signature being put to the petition until 
its publication. The cashier makes a similar statement 
and says it was the individual act of one of the officers and 
not that of the bank. Weare glad to publish the disavowal, 
and that the bank itself was misrepresented by the strange 
act of. one of its officers. Wewere sure the moral sense of 
Denver would condemn and repudiate that shameful peti- 
tion. The churches, as usual, are in the front of the move- 
ment against gambling, and the women are effectual help- 
meets. The incident, so astonishing in its character, will 
serve to concentrate the moral sentiment of Denver’s cap- 
ital against the abominable evil. 
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IF one were to judge solely by the reports in the press a 
very bad case has been made out against the Trinity 


Church Corporation ia this city. The corporation is land- 


lord of a vast amount of property, and tenement houses 

well as bu-iness houses occupy lots belonging toit. Re- 
ports would makeit appear that some of these tenements 
are in a terrible condition. They are described in returns 
to the Board of Health in such terms as these: ‘“* Bad 
floors,” ‘‘ defective foundations,” ‘bad drainage,” “ in- 
sufficient water supply,” “ cellars filthy with decomposing 
vegetable matter,” *‘ plaster falling from ceiling,” ‘closets 
very bad,” “stagnant mud in the yard,” “ bad odors 
throughout the tenement.” Newspaper reporters also 
allege that the corporation receives, at least indirectly, 
rents from saloons. All this sounds bad enough for any 
landlord—decaying and dangerous tenements and build- 
ings rented for saloon purposes—but it seems a hundred 
times worse to have such things said of a Church corpora- 
tion. But they are said, and said, we are bound to observe 
in many cases with great injustice to the corporation. 
Corporations are often declared to be “soulless.” Per- 
haps some of them are; but we happen to know that 


Trinity is not one of the “ soulless” kind. It is composed’ 


of. honorable men—none more so in the city. Asa tenant 
of one of the corporation’s buildings for fifteen years, THE 
INDEPENDENT can speak with assurance on this point. We 
always found the corporation most reasonable, and ever 
ready to do whatever was right. We could not for a mo- 
ment believe that it would maintain tenements in the 
condition above described, nor that it would choose to rent 
buildings for saloon purposes. The explanations of the 
above charges are these; 1. Much of the land owned by 
Trivity isrunning on long leases, from twenty-one to sixty- 
three years, made years ago. 2. On these lots the lessees 
have erected buildings which are let to tenants. 3. For 
the condition of these buildings Trinity has no responsi- 
bility, because it does not own them and has no control 
over them. 4. In leases made since 1878 strong stipulations 
have been embodied to prevent the use of premises for sa- 
loon liquor-selling. Of course we are aware that these 
explanations do not cover all the cases; for the corpora- 
tion unquestionably owns and fully controls a number of 
tenements. It is also true, we believe, that these are not 
model buildings. They have not, for example, water on 
every floor. The defense is that these tenements are in a 
district which business is expected to monopolize, and 
they are retained until the sites shall be demanded for 
business houses. That the corporation maintains unsafe 
or unfit tenements we cannot believe without further and 
more direct evidence than has been given. That it has 
made no mistakes we would not claim; but tbat it con- 
sists of honorable men who mean to treat their tenants 


justly and observe the sanitary ordinances, we have no 
doubt. 


IT wasno indication of a kindly feeling on the part ef its 
Democratic majority that the Senate asked the Presi- 
dent, without the usual qualification, ‘‘if not incompati- 
ble with public interests,” to send in Admiral Walker’s 
withheld report from the Hawaiian Islands. The nature 
of that report was very unusual. It was, scarce inferen- 
tially, a severe attack on the Hawaiian policy of the Gov- 
ernment and must have been unpleasant reading for Mr. 
Gresham. The sympathy of the British Minister Wode- 
house with the Queen was very plainly stated, and the dan- 
ger of a permanent British occupation if any rising should 
occur in the absence of an American naval vessel. Never- 
theless, for we cannot fail to interpret Admiral Walker 
correctly, it was the desire of the Administration that the 
Provisional Gover t should be overthrown, and the 
Queen restored; and accordingly, at the risk of having 
British troops land in place of Americans, our forces were 
entirely removed from the Islands while a British vessel 
remained. We failto see in this either prudence or patri- 
otism. Nevertheless the Provisional Government proved 
strong enough to put down all attempts at insurrection, 
the last within a few weeks, we still remaining unrepre- 
sented in Honolulu, while several ships of war were idle 
at dock on the Pacific Coast, purposely kept away from 
Hawaii and Samoa. We hope that Congress will speedily 
make it plain that we shall no longer repel the little sis- 
ter who wishes to take our hand. 





AN opportunity to spend three hoursin the room of the 
Lexow Committee of investigation is not to be lightly re- 


garded. It is held in the same wing of the building in ‘ 


which William M. Tweed was arraigned, tried and con- 
victed on the famous omnibus indictment for his crimes 
against the municipality. Onan afternoon of last week 
the writer was one of a great crowd of persons who listened 
to the testimony of the two or three witnesses who occu- 
pied the stand. It was not an exciting session. There was 
no Captain Creeden or Captain Schmittberger to make as- 
tounding revelations. And yet it was most interesting to 
one who desired to study somewhat the method of the fa- 
mous counsel of the Committee, Mr. John W. Goff, in the 
examination of witnesses. Among those on the stand were 
Captain Strauss and his former ward man, Officer Wallen- 
stein. Thecaptain had been on the stand before,and Mr. 
Goff had endeavored to break through the crust of his 
evident restraint and get him to make a clean breast of it, 
as Captain Creeden had done before him. He had not suc- 
ceeded, nor did he succeed. The witness seemed stolidly 
indifferent, his impassive face manifesting no signs of in- 
ternal emotion. Mr. Goff as an examiner has been repre- 
sented as overbearing and dictatorial in his manner. If 
he is ever so he was not so on that particular afternoon ; 
and yet the circumstances were such as to have brought 
out this element in his character. He showed no sign 
of anger or indignation. His voice at no time 
was loud or threatening. It is a clear, pleasant voice, and, 
except in a few cases, did not depart from the conversa- 
tional tone. His face is an open and kindly one, and his 
manner free from efforts to overawe. He did not, like 
ome other famous cross-examiners, skillfully weave ja net 
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for the unwary feet of the witness ; but he did pass sud- 
denly from one point to another when to some he seemed 
just on the eve of getting an important answer. It was a 
masterly examination, and if it did not succeed in directly 
proving from the testimony of the witness what it was de- 
sired to prove, it did convince all intelligent spectators 
that the witness was giving untruthful answers. - There 
was no attempt to confuse him and get him in his embar- 
rassment to make damaging admissions. But there was 
an evident attempt to lead him on to make confession, and 
especially to convince him that the examiner had in his 
hands plenty of proof that the captain had bought his pro- 
motion. He appealed to him for the sake of his family, 
for the sake of his friends, in order that his record might 
be somewhat relieved, to tell the truth. His questions 
often assumed that the captain had done the thing that he 
had already denied. But the witness was slow and self- 
possessed and gave his examiner no advantage in this di- 
rection ; and yet under the skillful questioning of Mr. Goff 
his incompetency as a police captain was demonstrated to 
everybody’s satisfaction ; and when he stepped down from 
the stand the irresistible conclusion was that he could not 
have got his promotion except by the payment of money. 
It would be interesting to know whether Captain Strauss 
has any hard feeling toward his examiner. Certainly Mr. 
Goff was at no time exasperating, as is the manner of many 
lawyers, even when he said directly to the witness, ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Strauss, you are lying. You know perfeetly well that 
you bought your captaincy, that you never could have got 
it on your qualifications,” his manner was earnest, but not 
in the least excited or threatening. It rather took the 
pleading tone, as tho what was asked was for the witness’s 
own good. In holding himself so thoroughly in hand 
when there was repeated provocation from the witness for 
an indignant manner and a thunderous tone, and never 
losing for one moment the object in view, Mr. Goff im- 
pressed the writer as being a masterly examiner. 


HERE is a genuine letter, and a sensible one, sent bya. 
parent to a college President : 

Mr. ——, PRESIDENT OF —— COLLEGE: 

Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your letter threatening our 
son James with dismissal for non-attendance at recitations. You 
can imagine the news was not agreeable to me, especially as he 
has been in bed for a week, under a surgeon’s care, for a hurt 
received in that brutal game of football, which is authorized and 
indorsed by your college government. 

I greatly regret that my sons are not sufficiently level-headed 
to ignore the game, and shall use my influence, and possibly my 
authority, to induce them to look upon it as outsiders do. But 
the whole atmosphere of the college is such that it is difficult to 
overcome the sentiment that the best use for a fine physical 
frame is to stand up and have it bruised and battered and dis- 
abled in endeavoring to uphold the glory of acollege which 
will only expel a player if sufficiently disabled to be kept from 
attending recitations. 

I feel strongly on this subject, with one son in bed with an ab- 
scess on his hip, the result of a kick; another disfigured with a 
broken front tooth; and still a third one wild with enthusiasm 
over the intercollegiate games; and I feel practically helpless to 
combat the sentiment which they imbibed at once on entering 
the college. 

I think the time has come when parents threughout the coun- 
try should rise up and demand a more wholesome influence on 
the part of the authorities on the subject of games. 

The newspapers for a month have been filled with reports of 
casualties resulting from football, and it seems to the rural 
reader that the game is much more dangerous and no more 
respectable than ordinary prize fighting. 

I have written to my son informing him of the penalty he will 
probably have to pay for his recreation, as Ido not see how he 
will be able to go on if he loses two or three weeks’ recitations, 
as he doubtless now will have to de. 


Comment can add nothing to these }truthful and unan- 
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swerable statements. 


THE past week has been one of great interest in regard 
to the sitnation in Turkey. On the one hand the Sultan and 
his advisers have done their best to thwart every effort to 
secure a coriplete and thorough investigation; on the other 
the governments of England, Russia and France have 
insisted very decidedly that there must be an investigation, 
and that they must take part initin order to insure a 
trustworthy report. Our Government also has quietly but 
firmly demanded its right to send Consul Jewett to the 
disturbed section to make his own investigation and report 
to Washington direct. According to the latest advices the 
Porte has yielded to the European Powers, but persists in 
its objection to Mr. Jewett. Thatit will yield this also if 
the demand be pressed there is no doubt. Altogether the 
situation is more hopeful than it has been at any time. 
It will not do, however, for those interested in securing to 
that country peace and prosperity to suppose that success 
is assured. The Turk is an adept in the art of delay. Al- 
ready he is pleading that the heavy snows make a visit to 
the mountains impossible, that the authorities on the 


. ground have found and imprisoned the men who are really 


responsible for the disturbance, that—that—in short, any- 
thing that may possibly delay the evil hour and give op- 
portunity for some new complication toturn up. He has 
had long experience of European apathy, and he douhtless 

feels that he can still count upon it. Friends of justice 

and humanity must see to it that there is no relaxation in 

the pressure brought to bear upon both the English Gov- 
ernment and our own. Enthusiastic popular meetings, 

such as have been held during the past week in this city, 

and all over the country, in Minneapolis and New Orleans, 
are valuable, and should be repeated ; but they are not all 
that is needed. Let people write to their representatives 
in Congress urging them to insist upon the Government’s 
holding its firm stand in regard to Mr. Jewett. . One thing 
more. We ought to have more than one consul in Asia 
Minor. Besides Mr. Jewett, at Sivas, there should be an 
American official at Erzrim. If the Turkish Government 
sees that it is the firm, unyielding resolve of this Govern- 
ment to look after the interests of its own subjects, and 
protect them to the full wherever they may be, it will 
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yield, Nowis the time to press forward. Auy delay ef 
hesitancy at this juncture may prove fatal. 


----In the snarl of contradictory communications it is 
difficult just now to understand which is the prevailing 
tendency in the management of the Roman Catholic 
Church hereabout. Some months ago the appointment 
of Dr. McGlynn by Archbishop Corrigan to the pastorate 
of a church in his diocese would have been regarded as a 
great liberal victory. Perhaps it is now, and yet it is not 
certain. At any rate he has made his peace with Arch- 
bishop Corrigan—or peace has been made for him by Sa- 
tolli—and that, too, without his having withdrawn one 
word of his adherence to thesingle tax doctrine. Ofcourse 
he must have made ample apologies for the disrespectful 


words he used toward the Church and toward the Holy 
Father. 


.--» Who rules in the Eaglish Church, we should like to 
know—the Lords spiritual or the Lords temporal? The 
Archbishop of York recently gave distinct judgment 
against the re-marriage cf divorced persons, and his rever- 
ence’s surrogate refused to issue such licenses to divorced 
persons. But the Chancellor of the diocese, Lord Grim- 
thorpe, declares that the Archbishop is wrong in this mat- 
ter, and has Jleprived the surrogate of his office because he 
would not issue such licenses. The London Church Times 
says “if our learned Chancellors are to direct our dioceses, 
we may as we!l dispense with the Episcopate : it is an idle 
mockery.” Onno! the Episcopate can be saved by divore- 
ing the Church from the State. But the archbishops are 
also opposed to that divorce. : 


.--. There has been some doubt whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Lexow Committee to call Superintendent 
Byrnes and give him a thorough examination. Upon this 
point Dr. Parkhurst has avery decided opinion. He be- 
lieves that the Committee will make a great mistake if 
they fail to put the Superintendent on the rack and en- 
deavor to ascertain whether he is connected in any way 
with the corruption that has been revealed. Dr. Parkhurst 
declares that if the investigation is not completed by the 
Committee he himself will take it up and goon with it. 
He adds: “I will continue my work till it is rightly 
ended.” Here again Dr. Parkhurst will have the public 
heartily with him. 


..-. The death of Ezra Abbot was an irreparable loss to 
New Testament study in this country, and the departure 
of Prof. J. Rendel Harris, our younger very enterprising 
expert, was another loss. Professor Gregory no longer be- 
longs to us, as he is a German professor, taking up Tisch - 
endorf’s work. Weare glad that Prof. J. Rendel Harris is 
about to make a visit of two months to this country to 
give, at Haverford College and elsewhere, a series of lec- 
tures on the new Syriac Gospels from Mt. Sinai and other 
kindred subjects, which be has just edited. His visit may 
give us a new start ina line of study in which we seem to 
be losing ground in this country. ’ 


...-The Carlisle Currency bill was so damaged by a 
week’s criticism in the House that it had to be withdrawn, 
and a substitute presented. The new bill avoids two of 
the most objectionable features of the first draft—that 
making all the banks responsible for the notes of failed 
banks, and that requiring them to surrender all the Gov- 
ernment bonds they hold. It is, therefore, an improve- 
ment; but it will have to be still further improved to 
meet the best judgment of financiers, 

.... We wonder whether it is not about time for us to 
have the promised edition of the Bible, the revised version 
with the American preferences incorporated into the text. 
We believe that the period during which the English rights 
were to be protected has expired, and Professor DeWitt, 
who it was understood would have charge of the Old 
Testament, and Professor Thayer of the New Testament, 
are both still living, and we would be glad to see the work 
done. 


...Civil Service Reform is making gigantic strides in 
these days. The scope of the system has been again ex- 
tended, and between two and three thousand positions 
added to the lengthening list rescued from the spoils 
régime. It is no longer a party question, but has become 
one of the cardinal virtues of government, with honesty, 
justice and economy. 


.... We like to receive such letters as the following—the 
more the better—and we are glad to find room for them 
in our editorial columns: 

GRAND RAprips, MIcu. 

Having been a constant subscriber to your paper for the past 
fifty years I write now (with cash inclosed) to continue another 
year. 


Not quite fifty years, only forty six. 


.... We mentioned some time ago that we knew of one 
Evangelical Protestant paper which published liquor ad- 
vertisements, the Revue Chrétienne, of Paris. Here we 
have its issue for the first of December, with a supplement 
devoted to the advertisement of white and red wines, rums 
and brandies. But they do these things wurse in France. 


...-That is a capital method which a law enforcement 
society in Brooklyn is taking for securing evidence against 
Sunday violators of the Excise law. Twenty young men 
with kodaks watched the saloons and took snap shots at 
people entering them and the police protecting them. The 
pictures will be useful in the case of trials. 


....The Presbyterian Journal, which has a new editor, 
gives two pages weekly to a description of the contents of 


its religious exchanges. The summary is made with skill 
and is of much interest. 


..-. The century is old ; aay six years remain to it. But 
this is quite sufficient to work mighty changes in the map 
of Asia, and perhaps in that of Europe, also. 


-.-. Athletics, we are told, are only incidental at Cornell. 
Fin J ve tog apt to be accidental where they are not inci- 
ental, 
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Hcligions Sntelligence. 


THE PALESTINE MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


TE agitation in favor of a return to the land of their 
fathers has become a fixed factor and force in the religious 
thought of modern Judaism. The “Zionites’” are more 
or less organized, and have developed a literature of their 
own, both in book and pamphlet form and in periodical 
journalism. To a large extent the rapid increase of the 
Jewish population of Palestine, in our day and generation, 
is the result of this movement. No more reliable statistics 
on this subject are extant than those published by Lic. 
Dr. Dalman, upon whose shoulders the mantle of Delitzsch 
has so worthily fallen, and who is the editor of the latest 
edition of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament. In a late 
issue of the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Dr. 
Dalman reports the entire Jewish population of the coun- 
try at 43,788. Of these 41,171 are in thirteen cities, while 
2,612 are distributed among the twenty eight Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies which, during recent years, largely 
through the efforts of such men as Sir Moses Montefiore, 
the Rothschilds and others, have been established and are 
maintained in various parts of the land. These last fig- 
ures are, however, incomplete, as no reports of member- 
ship are extant from twelve of these colonies. Of those 
thatdo report the smallest is Artuf, with ten colonists, an 
older settlement near Jerusalem. The largest is Zikron 
Jacob, near Haifa, with a membership of 800. Without 
any doubt the Jewish population of Palestine is now fully 
50,000. The bulk of these are in the cities. The Jewish 
contingent here is the following, the total population being 
given in parentheses: Jerusalem, 25,822 (41,335); Gaza, 85 
(16,000); Jaffa, 2,500 (10,075); Er-Ramle, 175 (8,561); He- 
bron, 1,200 (15.225); Nablus, 99 (20,000); Tiberias, 2,900 
(4,500) ; Safed, 6,120 (19.120); Acre, 150 (91,800); Haifa, 1.640 
(8,140) ; Sidon, 800 (10,000) ; El-Buke, 120; She-fa-Amr, 60. _ 

The agitation is being carried on both by Christians and 
Jews, efforts having been made by representatives of both 
religions to demonstrate that both by human and divine 
right, the Israelites are entitled to the possession of Pales- 
tine. The movement has received a new impetus from 
the fact that Palestine now actually contains as many Jews 
as it did in the days of Ezra and in the period following 
the wars under Hadrian, fully twenty-five thousand hav- 
ing been added during the ten years, the number rapidly 
increasing since the Turkish Government, during the sum- 
mer of 1893, by a firman, revoked the edict prohibiting for- 
eigners from holding property in Palestine and acknowl- 
edging thelegal rights of the existing Jewish colonies. 

The present Jewish exodus and the agitation favoring 
such an exodus among the Jews of the East particularly, 
are largely the result of the anti-Jewish policy of Rimania 
and Russia. Opposition was developed first among 
the Jews themselves. Their influential Allgemeine Zei- 
tung des Judenthums warned against a colonization proj- 
ect of Palestine. The central committee of the Alliance 
Tsraélite in 1885 did the same, altho the leading object of 
this association is the careof Jewsin the East, particularly 
their educational interests. Strange to say, the Jews of 
Palestine themselves joined in this opposition, and really 
became its most pronounced combatants, fearing, no 
doubt, the decrease in the haluk~, or collections aunually 
sent by orthodox Jews throughout the world to the Jews 
in Jerusalem for their support. 

The theoretical discussion of the problem was rapidly 
followed by practical efforts at its solution. The first 
Jewish Russian colony was established in 1882 near Jaffa 
and was called Rishon le Zion, and a beginning was made 
with the raising of grain, fruits and wine. In fact, these 
are the leading occupations of all the colonies at present, 
who have in all nowin their possession 32,681 hectars of 
land. Fewof these colonies have become self-sustaining or 
self-supporting. In most cases the Rothschilds or others 
have paid for the land, or the improvements, and in some 
cases in addition yet pay a monthly stipend to the colonists, 
which in some cases is as high as four dollars a month to 
each colovist. One of the unique features of these earliest 
colonization efforts was the appearance, in 1882, of the 
members of the Society ‘‘ Bilu,” so-called from the initial 
letters of Is. 2:5, which constitutes the motto of the organi- 
zation. This colony consisted of some three hundred 
young Russian Jews, mostly graduates of universities and 
technical schools, who came to Palestine to work in the 
sweat of their brow and to elevate intellectually and 
otherwise the whole colonization movement to a higher 
plane, which would make a national movement possible. 
After receiving large sums from Russia, this colony, estab- 
lished near Jaffa, has managed to attain independence and 
can supportitself, altho it has not proved the leaven it was 
expected it would be. The colonies find liberal supporters 
in Russia, Germany, Austria and England,all of which 
publish journals, whose tone is hopeful and aggressive. 
Handin hand with these literary efforts go the associations 
called the “‘Sapha berura (Pure Language) Societies,” or- 
ganized for the special purpose of cutivation of the use of 
a pure language of Moses and the Prophets. The language 
of the revived nation of Israel is to be the sacred tongue of 
the Old Covenant; or, in the words of the program of The 
Peculiar People, the Christian Jewish monthly published 
by the American Sabbath Tract Society at Alfred Center, 
, Re. oR 


“ Hebrew is the language to reunite the different portions of 
the Jewish people, now estranged from one another through 
their different tongues. This journal, too, advocates Palestine 
as the country in which to re-establish a Jewish commonwealth.” 
In Scotland a society has also been organized for “the re- 
turn of the Jews to Palestine.’’ It is modeled after the 
Chovevi Zion Association, of London. aaah : 

As tothe eventual outcome of the movement, it- must 
be said that cooler heads, such as Lic. Dr. Dalman, cer- 
tainly the most intelligent students of this problem, have 
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small hopes that tangible results in the shape of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine will be the end of the agita- 
tion. Only acertain portion of the Israelites, and these 
not the most intelligent or progressive, are in favor of thé 
project, and even those who do push it do so largely from 
sentimental and not from clearly understood reasons. In 
the life and fate of modern Palestine the Jewish contin- 
gentthere now has little or no influence, nor do they under- 
stand how to make their presence and influence felt. The 
best accessible sources of information regarding both the 
literature and the ups aud downs of the entire movement 
are the recent volumes of the two Jewish missions, the 
Nathanael, edited by Strack, of Berlin, and the Saat auf 
Hoffnung, of Leipsic, and also of the Journal of the Ger- 
man Palestine Society and the Chovevi Zion Quarterly, 
of London. . 
CaPiraL UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tae Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, now more 
than six years old, numbers 227 chapters, and has a mem- 
bership of over 5,600, representing twelve denominations. 
The New York local union has grown from three chapters 
in 1891 to thirty the present year. 








--..The thirty-seventh anniversary of the starting of the 
Philadelphia Noonday Prayer-Meeting was recently held 
in the Mercantile Library building. The originator of the 
movement was present, Dr. John C. Bliss, of the Washing- 
ton Heights Presbyterian church, in this city, who was at 
that time clerk in a large wholesale house in Philadelphia. 


.»«-Those who are informed fear that the Waldensian 
colony in North Carolina will suffer much during the com- 
ing winter. Settlement in a new country is always a 
matter of difficulty, and it is said that this is increased in 
this instance by the refusal of the colonists to adopt new 
methods of agricultural labor, and by their resolve to 
continue farming as they used to in their old mountain 
homes. 


....Mr. Moody’s meetings at Lowell have continued dur- 
ing the past three weeks with increasing power and suc- 
cess. The largest audience room has been crowded twice 
each day except Saturday , and so general did the interest 
become that assistants were called in from Boston to help 
in the work, and meetings were held in two places at once. 
The second Sunday the pastors say was the greatest day 
Lowell ever had. 


-...-The American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
makes an earnest appeal for assistance. It commenced 
the year with a debt of $100,000; and altho work was cut 
down to the lowest limit consistent with safety and effi- 
ciency, stillthe outlook is dark. During eight months the 
receipts for general and missionary purposes have been 
$14,000 less than for the corresponding period of last year. 
Merely in order to complete the year without increasing 
the debt $180,000 must be raised during the next four 
months, an advance of nearly $20,000 on what was received 
from contributions and legacies during the corresponding 
period of last year. 


-.».There was an interesting event a short time since 
when a party of students from Lafayette College went to 
Martin’s Creek to dedicate a monument to David Brai- 
nerd,missionary to the Indians,erected by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the college. It was there that 
Brainerd built his house December 6th, 1744, and wrote 
much of his memorable journal and labored among the 
Indians with marked success, so that many converts were 
gathered. The address by Professor Coffin reviewed Brai- 
nerd’s life as a student @nd as a worker in behalf of the 
Scottish Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 


- edge, when he relinquished flattering calls to churches in 


New England and worked among the Indians, first at Kau- 
naameek, at Martin’s Creek, and at Crosswicks and Cran- 
bury, N. J. 


.... The ordination to the ministry of Mr. Henry C. Ved- 
der, so long connected with The Examiner, of this city, 
and now professor elect of Church history in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, gave occasion for an interesting discus- 
sion. As the council called by the Calvary Church opened, 
a resolution was offered calling for the discussion of the 
question whether the ordination of a man who did not con- 
template an immediate pastorate was in accordance with 
the universal opinion of Baptist teachers and churches 
that there are only two scriptural offices, pastors and 
deacons. There was an animated discussion participated 
in by anumber of gentlemen, and finally the resolution 
was laidon the table. Several instances were given of 
men as Drs. G. W. Northrop and T. J. Morgan, Profs. 
A. H. Newman and E. D. Burton, who were ordained 
tho they did not contemplate an active pastorate. 


...-Itis reported that the Pope has finished the encycli- 
cal intended for this country, and that it will be published 
at theend of the year. The most important questions re- 
ferred to in it are said to be the Catholic University at 
Washington and the Apostolic Delegation. The former is 
heartily encouraged, and the clergy and Catholics of the 
country are urged to give it warm support. With regard 
to the latter it is reported that it is the intention to extend 
its power, raising it to a sort of ecclesiastical supreme tri- 
bunal having jurisdiction of all religious questions now 
referred to the Propaganda. The Pope intends also to ad- 
dress an apostolic letter to the bishops of the different 
South America Republics to the view of the calling of a 
grand national council of the Spanish-American bishops. 
It is also said that diplomatic relations will probably be re- 
sumed soon between the Vatican, Nicaragua, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. 


.... The annual report of the Foreign Sunday-school As- 
sociation makes special reference to the financial stress of 
the past year. Opportunities have not been wanting for 
the extension of the work, but reduced means have made 
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necessary its restriction. Friends, however, have come to 
its relief ; and the intrenchment, tho discouraging, was 
not as serious as was at one time apprehended. The work 
of the society is scattered over almost all the countries of 
the world. One special department in which it does excel- 
lent work is that of furnishing suitable reading for chil- 
dren, largely in the form of illustrated children’s papers in 


- French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Japanese. * Not 


only do children themselves get great advantage, but the 
parents also are reached. The monthly distribution, in 
eighteen different languages, is about 12,000 copies. There 
has been also a considerable amount of publishing of small 
books, such as “ Christie’s old Organ,” of which 25,000 
copies have been distributed during a few years in eigh- 
teen languages. There are reports from Germany, Spain, 
France, Belgium, India, Egypt and China. 


.... The Year Book for 1895 of the Lutheran Synod of Ohio, 
shows the remarkable growth of the denomination during 
the past year. The full figures for the Lutheran branches 
in this country are now 5,514 pastors, 2,830 parochial school 
teachers, 9,457 congregations, and 1,462,217 communicants 
or confirmed members. The official United States statistics 
for 1890 credited the Lutherans with 8,595 organizations 
and 1,231,072 communicants. The sixty synods in this 
country are divided into 12 independent bodies, with 281,608 
members, and four general bodies, namely : The Synodical 
Conference, with 514,236 ; the General Council, with 436,418 ; 
the General Synod, with 170,911, and the United Synod of 
the South, with 39,044. One of the noteworthy features in 
the growth of the Lutheran Church of this country is the 
development of the parochial school system. The attend- 
ance at these is now about 200,000, divided as follows: 


Missouri Synod, 88,900 ; Norwegian Church (Old) 38,000; - 


Norwegian Synod, 22,500 ; Swedish Augustana Synod, 15,- 
488 ; Ohio Synod, 10,219 ; lowa Synod (German), 9,196 ; Wis- 
consin Synod, 8,000; New York Ministerium, 3,423; Michi- 
gan Synod, 1,329 ; Canada Synod, 800; Icelandic Synod, 760 ; 
English Synod of Missouri, 350; German Nebraska Synod, 
250; North Carolina Synod, 150. 


...-Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago is rapidly 
developing and proving its great value. Among the unique 
and effective departments are the Students’ Aid Society of 
the woman’s department and a new Colportage Associa- 
tion. The former is designed to assist those young women 
who desire to devote their lives to Christian work but 
have not the means to pay for training. Mr. Moody seeks 
to interest all who desire to help in such a work by the 
giving of donations or membership fees. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, the well-known evangelist, has been elected 
vice president of the institute, and will give special atten. 
tion to this department, and plans to form auxiliary 
leagues in different towns over the country. The Colpor- 
tage Association is a new branch, a separate organization, 
altho bearing the name of the Institute. Its object is to 
supply good literature at a low price to compete with the 
ordinary cheap literature, and it is expected that they will 
be able to furnish standard books at one-half or two-thirds 
the ordinary retail price. One immediate occasion for the 
starting of this work was the experience of a gentleman 
in a town of 15,000 inhabitants, who could not purchase a 
single religious book in the town. It is the belief of Mr. 
Moody and those working with him, that a taste for dime 
novels and fiction in general can best be counteracted by 
supplying better reading. In connection with this there 
comes the annual statement of the location of former stu- 
dents of the Institute. The list gives an idea of the wide 
extent of the influence that has gone out from this _insti- 
tute. There are 41 pastors of Congregational churches, 27 
of Presbyterian churches, 25 of Baptist churches, 24 of 
Methodist Episcopal churches ; 32 are city missionaries, 12 
are home missionaries, 12 are Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation secretaries, 11 are missionaries under the American 
Sunday- School Union, 10 are Sunday-school missionaries 
under other boards, 14 are pastors’ assistants, 75 are evan- 
gelists, 41 are assisting their husbands in pastoral or evan- 
gelistic work; there are 61 foreign missionaries, 15 in 
India, 10 in China, 9 in Africa, 5 in Turkey, 8 in Japan, and 
soon; also 18 under appointment for the foreign field. 
Among other prominent positions held by these graduates 
are the superintendence of Madison Square Church House 
in this city; Sailors’ Institute, Montreal ; the Boys’ Insti- 
tute of Industry, Boston ; Burnbam Industrial Home, etc. 
At present there are nearly 300 young men and women in 
connection with the Institute actively engaged in work in 
the different missions and in house to house visitation 
throu ghout the city. 








Missions. 
POLITICAL PROTESTANTISM. 


BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





A SMALL village called Sanat has been much in our 
thoughts for some time, and a history of the movement 
among its people may not be uninteresting. 

A certain woman presented a piece of ground to the Ma- 
ronite church. Subsequently her brother wished to build 
on an adjacent piece of land belonging to himself. The 
priest forbade the building, claiming both pieces as in- 
cluded in the gift to the church. The Patriarch sustained 
the priest and forbade the building. Clear title and ample 
proofs were presented that the second piece of land was not 
a part of the gift, and the building was erected. The 
priest, angry and bitter over his defeat, sought revenge by 
petty ecclesiastical persecution of the man who had op- 
posed him, and his whole family, especially disciplining 
and slandering the women of the family. When this could 
be borne no longer, the abused family secured the appoint- 
pointment of one of their own family as priest for them- 
selves alone, but without power of absolution. At length 
the man’s mother died, and the family priest made ar- 
rangements for her burial without consulting the village 
priest. He was enraged, and determined to make an ex- 
ample of the matter. A number of priests from neighbor- 
ing towns had assembled, because the dead woman be- 
longed to a rich and influential family. When the funeral 
procession reached the church door, they found the out- 
raged priest awaiting them ; and they were not allowed to 
enter, but were compelled to turn aside and bury their 














_ gtopers in the dark ; and sol sent for him. 
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dead without the customary rites. The matter was again 
reported to the Patriarch, who summoned the family priest 
to answer an accusation of transcending his legitimate 
duties. He went to the Patriarch, and returned a crazed 
man. No one knows what discipline was used, but the 
result only added fuel to the kindled hatred of the rela- 
tives. I was told that a portion of the people wished to be 
Protestants, and so made an excuse to visit the village. 
While sitting in the open space at the center of the town, 
a young man approached me and said in English : ‘‘ I want 
to talk with you. Many people here want to believe you. 
You understand? I want to talk to you alone.” After 
a while I withdrew with this youth and sought others, and 
had some talk with them ; but soon found out, what I had 
believed to be true from the first, that they have no knowl- 
edge of spiritual religion, but merely wish to spite their 
enemies. I, however, encouraged them to find out what 
God’s Word is, and to seek the Truth. é 

Some days later three men visited me in Hadeth, and 
titged me to ofganize their party as a Protestant church, 
appointing one of their number as the leader. 

“ But no one of you knows enough to be madea leader in 
this new faith.” 

“Oh yes; any one of us can do it.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“Yes; many of us can reatk”’ 

** Have you Bibles ?” 

"No { we want you to give us Bibles.” 

‘*You should all have Bibles to read at homie, and then 
you should meet together often and study and pray to God 
for guidance; but one of the first things to do if you want 
to be Protestants is to stop drinking liquor.” 

“ What, not drink at all?’ 

“Yes { earnest Christians have no tieed of liqtiot.”! 

“Qh-h!” This last from one whose breath was heavy 
with the fumes of spirits: 

“ But we watit 4 leader.” 

“If we sent you a teacher there would be nivi¢ch opposi- 
tion in the village; are you ready to stand firm against 
this ?”’ 

“Did you not see those guns and pistols in my house 
when you came there ?” 

‘But the people might rise against you and the teacher 


atid stone you; to drive you out of town; how would you 
Weet this?” 


“ With bullets 


The look of incredulity and amazement dn those fates a& 

We tfied to show themt the spirit of Chtict towatd enemies 
tds touthing dnd pdinfdl; when wé remémbered that these 
people dée méiibérs of a noniinally Christian seét. Thete 
was an earnest, spiritually minded and discreet téd¢het 
whom I could summon to spend a few days with these 
He received 
my stimmons gladly and answered it as a divine call to 
preach the Word. He came to Sanat and spent a few days 
in the house of ore of the men interested in the matter. 
The setond day i sent down to ieafn what liad teen aécom! 
plished, I tecei¥ed.in ‘reply a letter, from whieh f quote 
Bone sentences ; 
_. Inthe evening Yusuf canie (whd went td see you ir Hadeth); 
idtld He waa dkunk: He spoke ds if Hé wete a Protestant; but was 
SWearing constantly. I tried to give him sonie instfuctidn off 
this matter, and tried not to allow any moments to slip by with- 
out profit, and strove to rouse in thema true earnestness. In the 
murning they talked with me more freely, and showed their real 
purpose in seeking us to be that they may secure aid against the 
Patriarch. They asked if the missionaries have any power in 
the Government of against the Patriareb. Then they asked 
about the English bishop at Jerusaleni, and distussed the plan 
of carrying the matter to the Pope at Rome. I rather think 
that as they now know you will not help them in their quarrel, 
it will not be long before they say to me,‘Go back to where 
you came from’; but we must be careful and use every oppor- 
tunity to preach the Word, whether they accept or reject.” 

The very narrow edge of a wedge has entered this closely 
guarded section, and good seed has been scattered. He 
from whom the seed comes will look after the harvest. It 
is interesting to note that one man who really seems to have 
received some light on the elements of true religion, did 
not get it here nor through the medium of his native lan- 
guage, butin South America, where he came in contact 
with American missionaries and learned from them 
through the Spanish tongue. That is an incidental benefit 
from the wide wanderings of the Syrians. 

TRIPOLI, SYRIA. 


Biblical Research. 


ATTENTION has several times been called in these columns 
to the excellent works of French scholars, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, on the relation of the results of nat- 
ural science to Revelation. A noteworthy investigation in 
this line of research has been begun by the Catholic savant, 
Raymond de Girard, who has lately published the first 
volume of his Etudes de Géologte Bibltque, the special title 
being “Le Déluge devant ta Critique Historique” (Freiburg 
in Switzerland). The author divides the writers in this 
departmentsinto three classes, or schools, namely the école 
universaliste, the école mite and the école non universal- 
iste, As belonging tothe first he regards all those who find 
in all the delugetraditions of the different peoples a more 
or less direct remembrance of a universal deluge and the 
total destruction of mankind, and accordingly undertake 
to harmonize even the most divergent phases of these tra- 
ditions. Among the elder apologetes of this kind is Cal- 
met, whose Bible commentary is yet an influential work 
among the Catholics, and in recent times F. Vigouroux, in 
his work on ‘‘ The Bible and Modern Discoveries in Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Assyria,” published more than ten years 
ago. The ‘mixed school”’ also teaches a universal deluge, 
but explains the variegated formsof this tradition as mod. 
ifications produced by local deluge stories. Prominent rep- 
resentatives of this school are Lenormant in his ‘‘ Origines 
deV Histoire d’aprés la Bible,” Abbé Motais in his “Le 
Déluge Biblique,” apd others. The adherents ef the école 
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non-universaliste deny that even the oldest deluge tradi- 
tions are based upon a universal and all-destroying deluge, 
and found in them only references to local floods and 
mighty waters. Thiscritical school he regards as best repre- 
sented by such commentators as Delitzscb and Dillmann; 
and, althoa Catholic, de Gerard, toallintents and purposes, 
expresses his agreement with these views. The Hebrew 
tradition, as found in Gen. 6:9, and practically in harmony 
with this the Babylonian tradition, is based.on the de- 
struction of the districts of the Eupbrates and the Tigris, 
the original seats of the human race. Neither of these two 
traditions point to a wider scope or natural phenomena, 
in connection with this local deluge. He thinks that a 
fair criticism of both the Hebrew and the Babylonian texts 
forbid us to think of a universal deluge as meant by them 
in their original form. Every attempt to demonstrate the 
biblical deluge as identical with the diluvium of the geolo- 
gists, must be rejected as unscientific, and even absurd. 
It isseen from this account that the deductions of the 
French Roman Catholic savant show considerable similar- 
ity to those of J. W. Dawson, especially as lately published 
in The Expositor. On the other hand, a radical and ram- 
pant discussion of the problem, entirely anti-biblical, bas 
been furnished lately by a German scholar, Stenzel, in his 
“ Weltschipfung, Sintflut, und Goit,” in which he attempts 
to demonstrate a creation without a God, and sees in the 
story of the deluge another picture of the state of affairs 
described in Genesis 1, when the gradual reappearance of 
plant and animal life was regarded as a creation. The 
book is a curiosity in its way, its equal in wild and unsci- 
entiiic hypotheses being hard to find. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 6TH. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST BEHEADED.—MARk 6: 17-29. 


GoLbEN Tex?.—“ Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill thé soul.’’—Matt. 10: 28. 

NorTEs.—‘* Herod.”—Antipas; soi of Herod the Great, 
called the Tetrarch. “In prisot:’—Probably in 
Macheerus, a stronghold on the east side of the Dead Sea, 
high up if the mountains, a favorite resort of Herod.——= 
** Herodias,’’>—He had taken his brother Pbilip’s wife, and 
bit away,and imprisoned; his previows wife,the daughter of 
King Arétas; who was making wat oft him, =——" Not law- 
ful to thee to have thy brother’s wife.”—Having & previous 
wife of his own, and his brother being stillliving: Besides 
Herodias was his niece. “ Kept him safe.” —The Old 
Version his “obserted him,” which is wrong. He kept 
him safe from Herodias.—==-“‘ He was much perplexed,” 
as to what to do. The Old Ver'soti has “He did many 
things.”’ “* High captains.’—What we would call 
generals and colonels. “Chief men of Galilee.” —This 
seems to imply that the feast and prison of John were at 
Tibetias, in Galilee; whete Herod had a palace, and not at 
the distalit Machs#rus.———“ Daughter of Herodias.”— 
Named Salome. She was her daughter by her previous 
husband. ‘* Danced.”—The dancers were immodest, 
and it was not proper, according to the best notions, for 
any bit slaves to dance in public. “Ina charger.”—A 
platter. 

Instruction.—Bad people naturally hate good people. 
Herodias hated Jobn. Saloon keepers hate the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The corrupt politicians 
hate those who are honest and true. 

There is a good reason for the hafred of the wicked for the 
good ; for those who are really good rebuke and oppose the 
bad. John rebuked Herod, and told him he could not law- 
fully take his brother’s wife. Dr. Parkhurst very severely 
attacked the police of New York for being in league with 
the criminal classes. It is the business of the good to re- 
buke and expvse and punish the bad, and howcan they help 
being hostile ? 

Just so God is angry with the wicked every day, and just 
so the wicked do not love God. They regard him as their 
enemy. 

Virtue is no virtue which simply loves the good and does 
not bate the evil. Virtue is notof a negative or mushy 
character; but it is positive, active, manly, heroic, 
ready to act and die against wrong as well as for goodness. 
It can fight for God and against Satan. 

Bad people may not only, like Herodias, hate good peo- 
ple, but they may, like Herod, be afraid of them, and yet 
attracted to them. Herod heard John, was attracted to 
him, knew he was right, that he ought to obey him, but 
was afraid of him just because he was not willing to obey 
him. Even the wicked respect and admire, even tho they 
may hate those whom they know to be inflexibly good. 
They are like John, fascinated by them. 

John was right in what he told Herod. The purity and 
sanctity of the family is the very bulwark ot society. A 
sweet and pure home is what every person should desire, 
while a home broken by divorce or corrupted by impurity 
is a disgrace and danger. 

Here we havea picture of a weak man, with some Cole 
science, just ruled by a bad woman without conscience. 
It is an illustration of the wickedness of weakness. Herod 
had not learned to say No. We may charitably say that 
he was mentally inferior to his wife; but even a weak 
man, intellectually, may learn to refuse tosay or do what 
he knows to be wrong ; and that willstrengthen him intel- 
lectually as well as morally. 

Oneshould be careful not to put himself in the power of 
bad companions where it will be difficult to retreat. It is 
the first step that counts. If Herod had not made the 























reckless promise he would not bave thought it necessary 
to keep it. If ene does not go with bad companions into 
temptation he wili not feel it necessary to stana by them 
afterward. 

It is a strange thing how one who has once done wrong, 
allows bimself to be further deceived. Herod knew it was 
wrong to kill John; but he was persuaded that it would 
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be worse not to keep thissinful promise to a bad girl. Still 
more was he afraid that those who were sitting with him 
might say that he did not keep his word. So one who is 
very criminal in some things, may be very conscientious, 
falsely so, in other things. A pirate may refuse to eat meat 
Friday. 

Be careful what you promise, and rememberthata prom- 
ise to do wrong must never be kept. 

Contrast your Christian, godly, virtuous household with 
that of Herod. Think of what sort of a mother Salome 
had. Think what kind ofa daughter Herodias had. Think 
what sort of a husband and wife Herod and Herodias were. 
Thank God you are not brought upin such a home, by such 
parents. But there aré a great many evil homes now. If 
Salome could not grow up virtuous and gentle with such a 
mother, no more can many boys and girls now. It is our 
duty to purify these homes by personal influence, by the 
Sunday-school, and by the law. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BAYNE, W. S., Cheviot, accepts call to Chilicothe, O. 
CLEMENTS, W11t1M, ord. December 13th, Wells Depot, Me 


CORDO, C. E., Bridgeton, N. J., accepts call to Manayunk, Penn. 


DUNHAM, M. H., Hed esville, N. Y., accept lt 
Summit and West aio } —aalia'y pts call to Jackson 


ELLISON, D. J., Bergen, Jersey City, accepts call to Indianapo- 
2 3 


GARRETT, R. B., Austin, Tex., called to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
GREEN, I. P., Southport, called to Congersville, Ind. 
HERBERT, O. C., China, Me., accepts call to Worcester, Mass. 
HUBDLEY, W. T., Greenville, S. C., accepts call to Gainesville, 


JONES, C. G., Chattanooga, Tenn., accepts call to Covington, Ky. 
LOCKWOOD, F. W., Titusville, Penn., resigns. 

MACKAY, Tuos. J., Coleraine, Penn., called to Liberty, N. Y. 
McCONNELL, F. M., Bowie, Tex.. resigns. 

McCULLOUGH, RANDOLPH, Verona, Penn., resigns. 
PACKARD, S. E., Liberty, Me., resigns. 

PAULL, H. E., Lancaster, Penn., resigns. 

SHAFTOE, R. H., Cordova, I1J., accepts call to Eagle Grove, Ia. 
STOKES, R. F., Coleman, Tex., resigns. 


SWEET, Enoca H., Windsor, Vt., accepts call to Mansfield 
ass. 


WYETH, W1t11aM, Ira, Vt., accepts call to Massena, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BOSWORTH, R. H., inst. December 12th, Springfield, Mass. 
BRETT, G£EorGE S., ord. December lith, Springfield, Mo. 
BROWN, OLIVER N.,inst. December 5th, West Glover, Vt. 
DALTON, J. J., ord. December lith, Thayer, Mo. 


DANFORD, James W., Mapleton, accepts call to Brownton and 
Stewart, Minn. 


DEMABEST, STEPHEN DuBoIs, New Brunswick, N. J., died 
December 1ith, aged 26. 


GEER, C. M., Hartford, Conn., called to Danvers, Mass. 

HACK, Rouis Ty, inst. December 12th, Portland, Me. 

HENRY, J. A., ord. November 15th, Maize, Kan. 

HERBERT, F. G., Meth., McComb, accepts call to Findlay, O. 

HOLP, Lincotn A., New Paynesville, Minn., resigns. 

BYR frepeRICK S., Newark, N. J., accepts call to Groton, 
onn. j 

PALMER, Oscar A., Ulysses, accepts call to Trenton, Neb. 

PATTON, Mykon O., Boothbay Harbor, Me., resigns. 

PLASS, NorRMAN, inst. December 10th, Cincinnati, O. 

ee Hewry E., North Guilford, Conn., called to Riverside, 


STEVENS, C. M., ord. November 27th, Williamsburg, Ky. 
THOMAS, WILLiaM A., Kohomo, accepts call to Dunkirk, Ind. 


TREIBER, Danreu J., Fairview, accepts call to Sycamore, 
Kan. 


WILLIAMS, J. Benson, Hutchinson, Minn., accepts call to 
Douglass, Kan. 
LUTHERAN. 
ANDA, A. €, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Tacoma, Wash. 
ELSON, Henry W., University of Penasylvania, called to Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 
McMURRAY, H. L., inst. December 9th, McKeesport, Penn. 
MURRAY, W. E., N. Williamsburg, Canada, called to Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
SCHAID, J. G., Rightwell, S.C., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEACON, J. J., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

BROOKS, Jessie W., inst. December 13th, Chicago, II. 
BROWN, Pau. W., Lyons, Kan., resigns. 

COBB, Soon, Erie, called to Pittsburg, Penn. 

COCHRAN, W. P.C., Coraopolis, Penn., resigns. 

CUMMINGS, Joun E., inst. December 1ith, Rockwell City, Ia. 
DODD, Samukt, Garfield, N. Y., died December 7th, aged 63. 
FULMER, LLEWELLYN, Abington, Penn., called to Baltimore, 


HALE, NewTon M., Manchester, N. H,, accepts call to Oneonta, 
A 


HUNTER, S. A., Allegheny, accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 

JOHNSON, S. M., Chicago, IIl., called to Batavia, N. Y. 

LINDSAY, F. N., Troy, called to Charlotte, N. Y. 

LITTLEJOHN, WsM., Denison, Kan., called to Montrose, Ia. 

McCREADY, Rosert H.., inst. December 13th, Chester, N. Y. 

McRAE, F. D., Odebolt, Ia., resigns. 

RABER, A. O., Mt. Carmel, Ind., accepts call to Dayton, O. 

SKILLINGER, D. M.. Harrisburg, called to Allegheny, Penn. 

SMITH, THOMAS W.., inst. December 20th, New York City. 

STEVENSON, J. V;, Duquesne, Penn., resigns. 

WHITAKER, Ws. F., inst. December l7th, Albany, N.Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL- 

DAVIDSON, J.M. D., Burlington, Ia., accepts call to Chicago, 
Ill. 

DANKER, Dr., Dorchester, accepts call to Linden, Mass. 

TAYLOR, A. R., Mankato, Minn., accepts call to Warren, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROOKS, Jxrsse W., Dutch Ref., inst. December 13th, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
FRANCIS, J. A., Cumb. Pres., Little Rock, Ark., accepts call to 
Hanford, Ca). 


HENDERS JN, J. A., United Pres., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
HUNT, FRANK D., South. Pres., Charlotte, N. C., resigns. 
KNIPE, J. N., United Pres., Philadelphia. called to Bart, Penn. 
McKITTRICK, United Pres., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 
NICHOLSON, Cuas. F., Unitarian, Roslindale, Mass., resigns. _.. 
NOSS, J. G., German Ref, Union Mills, Md.,, resigns. Ss 
somEse. W. H., German Ref., ord., December 2d, New Berlin, 
is. 


SEARLE, E, V. V., Dutch-Ref., inst. December llth, Berea 
Naw ¢ 

SHULENBERGER. A., German Ref., Mt. Pleasant, Md., accepts 
call to China Grove, N. C. 

STONER, H. Y., German Ref., Reading, Penn,, resigns, 
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Charities. 

In view of the fact that Sunday, December 30th, will be 
the day for collection fer the hospitals in the churches of 
this city, the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association, 
organized fifteen years ago, has made known some very 
interesting facts. Only ten years since three-fourths of 
all the hospital care in New York was provided by the mu- 
nicipality out of the general tax levy, either through in- 
stitutions entirely under the city’s control or through 
others, which, tho independent, received a fixed amount 
per patient. There was also a considerable excise sum, 
since devoted to police pension purposes, that was divided 
among various charitable institutions, including the hos- 
pitals. There were others well endowed, which increased 
their endowment by adding from their interest fund, and 
still others took care that their expenses should always be 
within fixed incomes. In general endowment was expected 
to be furnished by legacies alone. This association has 
changed this, so that whereas in 1884 municipal or 
so-called pauper hospitals, which contained about 4,800 
beds, and did almost two-thirds of the hospital 
work, have remained almost stationary, the beds 
in private hospitals have increased from about 2,500 
to 5,200. There have also been large gifts for build- 
ing purposes, so that the number of hospitals has increased 
from 29 to 55. But, asa rule, these have not been accom- 
panied by endowment funds, and they have looked to the 
public for support in their work. The general hospitals 
have increased the number of beds from 1,625 in 1884 to 
2,711 in 1894; those for women and children from 556 to 
1,035, and special hospitals in the same proportion. A 
comparison of the expenses shows that the total expenses 
in 1881 were $947,404 ; in 1894 $1,840,393. Of this the income 
from the city bas decreased from $181,674 to $151,102 ; that 
from invested funds has increased from $295,000 to $481,504, 
from paying patients from $196,103 to $366,956, and from all 
other sources from $274,035 to $840,831. This last is made 
up almost entirely of gifts from the people of New York 
collected in their churches and in private charities. 


..-.The will of the late Father Andrew J. Clancy, of this 
city, provides that, after the death of his mother, $1,000 
shall be given each to St. Joseph’s Seminary, of this city, 
and to the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, for the pro- 
tection of homeless and destitute children in the city of 
New York; $500 each to the Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis in charge of St. Joseph’s Hospital, the Sisters of 
the Poor of St. Francis in charge of St. Francis Hospital, 
the Little Sisters of the Assumption, and the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul,and the residue to St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary. 


.-.-By the will of the late Thomas E. Proctor, of Boston, 
Mass., the Massachusetts General Hospital receives $100,000, 
to be held in trust until principal and interest reach the 
amount of $400,000, when it is to be expended in erecting 
a suitable and appropriate building on tbe new grounds of 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane at Waveriy, to be de- 
voted to that department of the hospital. 
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Personals. 


EMPRESS FREDERICK, mother of Emperor William II, 
was a frequent visitor at the St. Joseph’s Hospital at Ber- 
lin after the death of her husband. A patient—he had 
been brought, all too late, to try the effect of Dr. Koch’s 
reputed consumption cure—was at death’s door, and his 
wife had been hurriedly summoned to his side. Baby in 
arms, she was walking up and down a waiting-room, close 
to the ward in which herhusband lay. Happening to visit 
the hospital, and seeing the poor woman in her bitter sor- 
row, the Empress approached, and asked some sympa- 
thetic questions. ‘ Yes, he is dying,” the woman sobbed ; 
“and he wants to say so much to me about how I am to 
manage when he is gone, and how the children are to be 
brought up; but baby is not well and cries, and he is so 
weak he cannot bear it, and he may die at any moment.” 
Instantly the Empress took the infant into her arms, and 
while, for a whole hour, the wife sat by the side of her 
dying husband, her Majesty nursed the child, walking up 
and down the rooms withit, and soothing it with motherly 
tenderness. 


..»-The yoang Khedive of Egypt, Abbas II, is now 
twenty years ofage. He is largely under the influence of 
his beautiful mother, Emineh Hanem, who is only thirty- 
five years ofage. European papers describe the Khedive 
as a harmless, well-educated young man and a good son, 
who lives with his mother either in Cairo and Alexandria 
orin hiscountry seat near Cairo. This place embraces 800 
acres, and is a model! plantation in every particular, Eng- 
lish and American machinery being used throughout. 
The Khedive thinks thelatter better than the English. It 
is his ambition to make the Egyptians an agricultural peo- 
ple, and in order to make their prosperity independent of 
the annual overflow of the Nile he is aiming at the intm- 
duction of a system of irrigation on a grand scale. As a 
model for this he has selected the system used by the 
Mormons in converting sterile Utah into a garden spot. 
At any rate the young man’s ideals and aims for the wel- 
fare of his historic land are high and noble. 


.»..A celebration commemorative of the life and works 
of Professor Helmholtz, was held in Berlin recently. A 
large gathering was present, including the Emperor and 
Empress, the faculty of the University of Berlin, the mem- 
bers of the Ministry and municipality, the members of the 
Reichstag and many other distinguished persons. Herr 
Joseph Joachim, the noted German violinist, was among 
those who took active part in the exercises. An address 
eulogistic of the dead scientist was delivered by Professor 
Bezold. Animmense bust of Helmholtz, almost buried in 
flowers, occupied the center of the stage. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice, 
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THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE MEMOIRS.* 


THE author of these Memoirs is the third son of Louis 
Philippe, the citizen King of France, He was born at 
Neuilly, August 14th, 1818, and christened Frarcois Fer- 
dinand Philippe Louis Maried’Orleans. His inclinations 
and talents drew him to the sea, and at the early age of 
thirteen years, soon after the Revolution of 1830 had 
made his father the constitutional King of France, he 
began his career in the French navy. 

He is best known in this country by his generous in- 
terest in the national Union which led him to offer his 
services to General McClellan and to place his two sons 
in active duty on his staff. He afterward published in 
two volumes an able survey of the campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac. They were originally contributed 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes and published under the 
assumed name of ‘‘ Trognon,” taken, we suppose, from a 
favorite teacher of the Prince at Neuilly, we believe, 
who figures in these Memoirs as the hero of an amusing 
anecdote. 

The present Memoirs have been composed since 1890, 
In them the Prince writes with the vigor and vivacity 
of a young man. The tone of the book and the liberties 
of expression he allows himself are not at all what 
would be expected from an author who, in any sense, 
represented a royal line or stood in any relation to a 
throne as a possible claimant. Without being in the 
least degree trivial or trifling, the Memoirs are in no 
sense diplomatic nor have they any considerable politi- 
cal importance. What they lack in the heavier quality 
of political importance they more than make up in per- 
sonal interest as the personal story of the wanderings 
and experiences of a Prince from the day of his birth. 

The present volume ends with the fall of Louis 
Philippe in 1848, and, as we understand, is to be followed 
with another, which, as it will apply to the riper years 
of the Prince’s life, may well be expected to bear 
more closely on topics of public and political impor- 
tance. 

The family life of Louis Philippe has always been re- 
called with admiration by those who knew what it was. 
In the early chapters of this volume we have a new revela- 
tion of it which does not at all Jower the received opinion 
of its purity andsimplicity. The life of the young princes 
at Neuilly was happy and healthy to an ideal degree. 
The son’s Memoirs are crowded with incidents repeated 
with French grace and vivacity, and illustrated with 
many a bright memory of his boyish days, as of the good 
Colonel, instructor in gymnastics, who bestowed on one of 
his pupils a prize for ‘‘ hidden virtue,” or of his father’s 
aide-de-camp Comte d’Houdetot, whose experience as a 
baby in his nurse’s arms when the unhappy woman was 
cut in two by a round shot from an English cannon, gave 
rise to the saying ‘‘ that while lots of people have had 
horses killed under them, he was the only man in the 
French army whoéver had a woman killed under him.” 
Another story, which has done yeoman service in many 
forms, is traced by the Prince to his schooldays, thata cer- 
tain brutal teacher roughing a poor boy who got con- 
fused, chalk in hand at the blackboard, called out in cold 
derision ; ‘‘ Waiter, just bring a bundle of hay for this 
pupil’s breakfast”; when the lad rallied and rose to the 
occasion with : “‘ Waiter, bring two; the examiner will 
breakfast with me.” 

When Charles X was overthrown by the revolution of 
1830 he was but twelve years old, and too young to ap- 
preciate the significance of what was going on around 
him. One incident lingers with him curiously illustra- 
tive of the combined popular and dynastic sympathies of 
his father’s house. While the royal troops and the 
Guard were streaming out in full retreat from Paris the 
doors of Neuilly were thrown open to them. They were 
fed and set forward across the river. But the boys, 





‘yielding to the national enthusiasm, made tricolor caps 


for themselves, and went on shouting in the crowd with 
the other boys around them. 

The Prince’s comments on his father’s accession to the 
throne are scant, tho it is plain from what he says that 
the manner of it was not to his liking. He explains else- 
where that the basis of democratic choice, on which his 


father’s throne rested, was the cause of endless mischief © 


to France, and left him defenseless at last in the presence 
of a crisis which, as.he believes, might easily have been 
met by a sovereign who stood on a basis of monarchical 
right. We were scarcely prepared to read from this lib- 
eral and enlightened prince the unqualified assertion of 
the old doctrine of dynastic rights laid down in the clos- 
ing chapters of this volume, On this point the son turns 
against his father’s claim, and falls back on the white flag 
and the Bourbonism of Chambord. 

This is, however, about all the royalism there is in the 
book, and being of a purely theoretic kind which is 
never likely to come up in French practical politics, had 
little effect on the freedom of the Prince’s movements, 
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and pone at all on the freedom with which he writes 
about them. He evidently had his full share of the 
national temper and youthful wild oats, as, for example, 
when once at a ball given on board his ship at Rio to the 
Emperor and Court of Brazil), he turned loose among the 
dancers a young lion which had been given to him in 
Senegal, or again, when he revenged himself on the 
quarantine officers at Toulon, who held him five and 
thirty days in quarantine by having a firing drill for hig 
ship in the bay, and letting off his guns so close under 
the lazaretto as to break all the glass in the windows, 
His spirits kindle anew as he recalls the gallantries of his 
youth, as if he had treasured them up on the old princi 


ple 
“ Hacc olim meminisse juvabit.” 

He tells with enthusiasm the story of the Turkish 
houris who permitted him to take stolen looks behind 
their veils, and of his triumph with the beauties of 
Havana. He introduces a rather questionable strain of 
praise into his eulogy of his brother, the ill-fated Duc © 
d’Orleans, as he tells over among his endowments the 
graces that made him irresistible with women. Old 
Rothschild’s boast that no woman ever did or ever could 
resist him, the Prince repeats with confident deliberation 
of his brother. He even tells the story of a private 
meeting in a deserted part of Paris which came near 
costing him his life in a riot, which his presence of mind 
and rapid movement enabled him an hour later to punt 
down at the head of his troops. 

This is a far lighter and less promising side of the 
young Duc d’Orleins’s character than the public has been 
commonly admitted to view. Itis one of the examples 
which show that in this volume at least the Prince is 
writing with little of the diplomatic reserve which be- 
comes princes, and much of the freedom of a man of the 
world, and that man of the world a sailor. 

The volume is a tempting one to quote from. Many of 
the stories are capital, as, for example, that of the blunder- 
ing physician in the south of France who practiced to their 
cost among the high nobility, and on whom some local 
wit had fixed the title of-the ‘‘ Avenger-of the people ”; or 
that of Pope Pius IXth’s unfortunate minister, M. Rossi, 
who, on being asked by Juinville how he should address 
the Pope, replied, in an accent which the Prince was 
careful not to imitate, ‘‘ Trés chaint Pére, ou cha Chain- 
teté.” 

His account of what he found here in 1841 is amusing 
and worth quoting : 

“The thing that strikes one most on arriving in the 
United States, and in New York in particular, as I have 
already said, is the extraordinary bustle that reigns every- 
where, and which really stuns one at first. One feels so 
bewildered that any idea of a picturesque description dis- 
appears. The only thing one is aware of ic bustic. Bustle 
on land, where everybody seems to rush as if they (sic!) were 
demented—bustle on the water, where one keeps wonder- 
ing why the ships of all sizes passing at full speed in every 
direction do not collide every other minute. In complete 
contrast to our boulevards, Broadway, when you walk 
along it, does not seem to contain a single idler. Are 
there any idlemen in America? Yes, there are some mil- 
lionaires, who pull up when they have made their fortunes. 
Their fellow-citizens assert that they are always ill at 
ease, amidst the general activity, and that they go and 
settle down in their idleness in Paris, among people like 
themselves, whose frivolity they end by copying. They 
are looked upon as ‘demoralized Americans.’ But they 
are fewin number. As each man has only himself to 
reckon on, as he has no hoped-for inheritance to wait for 
and discount in idleness, seeing the man in possession 
owes nothing to his children, nor to anybody else, and is 
free to dispose of his property as he chooses, everybody 
being free to make his will as he likes, so each man feels 
that if he wants to get on he must work. And is not this 
the chief cause of the vigor and energy of the great Ameri- 
can nation? If Broadway is a tumult of business, that in 
the port of New York is worth seeing, too. This port is at 
‘the confluence of two arms of the sea, in front of the pub- 
lic walk called the Battery. Here, toward five o’clock in 
the evening, when the steamboats start, the huge floating 
palaces may be seen shooting off in every direction, shriek- 
ing hoarsely. It isa maritime pandemonium. In it the 
American is in his element, Dressed in black, with a 
stovepipe hat, the quid in his cheek causing him to look as 
tho he grinned sardonically, with one hand on the steering 
wheeland the other on the engine room bell, he drives his 
ship full speed through the throng with an audacity, de- 
cision and coolness which made me shiver at first !” 

At Philadelphia he engaged placesfor a p°rformance 
in the Chestnut Street Theater, but, on arriving, found a 
‘‘ huge poster over the door, ‘ Prince de Joinville at 8 : 30,’ 
and beata hasty retreat.” At Washington he dined with 
the President and attended a ‘‘ huge regeption,” where 
**IT sh ook hands at least three thousand times.” He as- 
serts that all political power resides in the Senate, a body 
which he describes as ‘‘chosen by the Chamber, and of 
which the members were almost- invariably re-elected ”; 
a kind of ‘‘ Council of Ten at Venice, or the committee 
of the Comédie Francaise.” His experience with the 
steamers on the great lakes were startling. He pushed 
out beyond the border among the Indians and had a 
taste of sport there and not so far West. He ran against 
a barkeeping wit who loaned him a gun with this infor- 
mation: ‘The barrel is all twisted. You must aim 
three or four yards to the right, if you want to hit any- 

thing.” At Boston he had the strangest experience of 
all having to attend a great ball in Faneuil Hall, He 
says (p. 220): 
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“Tmade my entry at that ball preceded by an army of 
solemn stewards, wearing huge wigs, afd with rather a 
good-looking woman, whom nobody knew, on my arm. 
She called herself America Vespuccia, and she began to 
swear like any heathen when somebody spilt a glass of 
lemonade over her fine velvet gown.” * 
What does this mean? Was she a man dressed up like 
a woman? 

De Joinville seems, however, to have enjoyed himself 
everywhere and wrote always in good humor, with no 
satire in his tone. His Memoirs must be read as those 
of a young prince full of metal, and whose marriage and 

- whose thirtieth birthday were still in the future, 

The most important chapters of his life are yet to 

come. ‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


creative force in the world of ideas, Victor Hugo as far ex- 
ceeded Thiers as steam exceeds hand power iu the material 
world. Butin the use of materials already existing, the 
practical Thiers was equally the superior of Hugo. The 
differences in their mental structure vaccount for the di- 
vergence of their course in regard to the second Empire. 
Thiers was as honest as Hugo, as devoted a patriot, as self- 
sacrificing ; but he saw things differently. Both men were 
important factors in the progress of the nation. In our 
own history men like Garrison and Wendell Phillips were 
useful in producing the fever which carried off the disease 
of slavery ; but they were comparatively useless when the 
crisis had arrived. The more conservative and practical 
Lincoln was required to bring the patient back to health. 
In both Lincoln and Thiers the innate greatness of the 
men had to struggle to make itself known under physical 
disadvantages. In these disadvantages the two men were 
as unlike in the Quality of their genius. Lincoln was 
described by Russell, of the London Times, as an “ enor- 
mously tall, gaunt, vulgar looking man, of heavy fea- 
tures, sallow complexion, and bony hands and feet, twice 
too big even for his ungainly proportions, dull-eyed 
and melancholy; altogether a ridiculous figure to be 
at the head of a g-2at nation.” Thiers had a well-shaped 
head, but it looked far too massive for his small body,which 
was itself too large for his absurdly short legs. If Lincoln, 
in the eyes of an unfriendly observer, was awkward to 
grotesqueness, Thiers, even in kindly eyes, was both in- 
significant and ludicrous. Not only were his proportions 
almost dwarf-like, and his gait shuffling like that of a 
blind man, from his extreme shortness of sight, but he had 
also a sort of fussy and pompous self-consciousness of man- 
ner which contrasted oddly with his size, and the half- 
formed features of his face. But all these defects disap- 
peared, or were forgotten, as soon as he began to speak. 
No one who had once seen the face of Lincoln light up 
under intellectual or emotional excitement could ever after 
call him ‘‘dull-eyed,” or “awkward.” So, no one who 
once heard Thiers speak upon a subject which interested 
him, would forget the light of genius as—like electric 
flames around a dome—it flashed from feature to feature, 
blazing even through his spectacles from the keen gray 
eyes, trausfiguring every lineament, and raising up to a 
noble poise the large head which had seemed half sunken 
between his shoulders. During the four tranquil years 
which followed his retirement from the Presidency of the 
French Republic he often spoke toan intimate friend of 
the great historical works which had filled twenty years 
with a labor prodigious enough for the entire lifetime of 
any one less strong of purpose or of physique. ‘ Yes,’ he 
would say, “‘ [have given my whole life joyfully, under all 
conditions, and sometimes very painful ones, to advance 
the welfare of my country ; but I have never done a better 
work than in giving it the histories of the Revolution, and 
of the Consulate and Empire. They contain the truth, 
and truth absolute and unvarnished. The great interests 
of the nation and of humanity require truth from history, 
and [ have given it.” Since the day when Thiers closed his 
historical work, in 1855, new sources of information have 
been opened , but later historians do bim the justice to say 
that, save in a few particulars, these have but con- 
firmed his statements of fact. Tho Thiers was never in 
favor of despotism in any form he only became con- 
verted to republicanism through the convincing logic 
of events. Like most late conversions it was very 
thorough, but he never saw reason to regret a line of his 
histories. When told that his Consulate and Empire had 
had much to do with placing Louis Napoleon upos the 
throne of France, he maintained that this could not have 
been so, ‘‘for he had only told the truth as he found it, and 
truth could not produce evil.”’ The only serious charge 
which can truthfully be made against these histories is 
that of prolixity. They would be more widely read if they 
were shorter, but they are not padded by the insertion of 
irrelevant or impertinent material. Diffuse, Thiers must 
be called ; but he is never dull, and his works are mines of 
information upon the great subjects of which he treats. 
Critics of other nationalities have accused him of too great 
partiality for France. Considering what other historians 
of all nations have been, one must smilingly wonder which 
one among them dared to cast the first stone ? 


It would be difficult to name among recent publications 
a volume of equal size with more in it to interest, instruct 
and surprise than Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the 
Venetians. By the Rev. Alexander Robertson. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) Paul Sarpi, as the author 
of the history of the Council of Trent is well known to 
every fairly well read student. It is one of the ironies of fate 
that but little more than this should be generally known 
of one who was not only, as Mr. Robertson calls him, the 
greatest of the Italians, but one of the greatest of all that 
race of great men, the Italians. He was not a soldier, and 
he was not an artist; but with these exceptions it is diffi- 
cult to say in what other other line of greatness his genius 
did not shine with unexampled luster. As a statesman, 
that one line on which Dr. Arnold declared that human 
power rose to the highest, above everything possible even 
to the soldier, he did what never was done befor@™ he ad- 
ministered Venice with such consummate skill as to baffle 
the whole power of the Papacy at the time when it was 
greatest, and to reduce its Interdict and even its major 
excommunication to insignificance. What the kings of 
England and France had attempted in vain he did, not for 
a few years, but until the Republic carried its point and 
held it. At the tender age of thirteen years he won, in 
public debate against the most brilliant competitors, the 
crown, and repeated this triumph twice before he was 
nineteen years old. He discovered the valves which con- 
.trol the circulation of blood in the arteries, and seems to 
have anticipated Harvey in discovering the circulation of 
the blood. Harvey studied medicine with Acquapendente 
at Padua, who was the admiring friend of Sarpi and spoke 
of his discoveries in his lectures. He gave Santerio the 
‘idea of Animal Statics, and was the first to examine the 
effects of the artificial introduction of air into the lungs 
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In bringing out a new and excellent edition of Thiers’s 
histories of The French Revolution (5 vols. 8vo), and The 
Consulate and Empire of France (12. vols. 8vo), the Lip- 
pincott Co. have rendered a service to the reading public. 
Other and ood histories there are of the phenomenal 
years from 1789 to 1815, but none has yet superseded these. 
Both his own nature and circumstances gave Thiers ex- 
ceptional advantages in his work. He was born in 1797, 
when France was painfully coming to itself after the night- 
mare of the terror. During the days of his thoughtful, 
precocious youth, .he constantly heard repeated the inci- 
dents of that terrible past, as well as of the years which 
led up toit. Ashe grew he was surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of victory, and felt, besides, the benefit of the new 
order brought out of chaos, and of the new institutions of 
permanent value which had spruog from such unlikely 
sowings. He was endowed with enough of imagination to 
give him conceptive force and comprehension of the far- 
reaching effects of grand ideas. He was also intensely prac- 
tical, possessing the homely virtues of craftsmanship,indus- 
try and thrift,which so distinguish the bourgeoisie. These, 
working together on a high plane, made of Thiers a man 
eminently useful and in some respects great. From early 
youth Thiers devoted himself to his country. For her was 
drawn his every breath, and he conceived that in no way 
could he serve her better than by writifg a full and vera- 
cious history of her most eventful period. The history of 
the French Revolution was begun in 1823, a moment when 
it must have seemed as if most, if not all of the good which 
had been purchased at the cost of so much evil,had been lost, 
Louis X VIII—king by Divine right—had just boasted in 
his fat-choked voice, from the wheel chair on which he had 
been rolled into the throne room of the Tuilleries, that 
*“‘one hundred thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a 
Prince of his family, invoking God and Saint Louis, were 
ready to march into Spain to preserve its throne for a 
grandson of Henri Quatre.”? Spain had proved ready for 
the change, and the Bourbons were found to be re- 
placed on all the thrones from which they had so lately 
been hurled, with an ease which must have “been dis- 
heartening to all lovers of liberty, for Bourbonism and 
“freedom have never been co-existent in governments. 
Eighteen months later, about the time when the obscure 
historian was bringing his work down to the assembling 
of the first National Convention, Charles X was ascending 
the throne as peacefully as his eldest brother had done in 
1774. In the eyes of that infatuated prince his “divine 
right” had not been tarnished or his security weakened by 
all that had passed. He had forgotten the intervening 
years, but the People had not. Thiers finished his history 
of the First Revolution in 1880, under the brighter auspices 
of the Revolution of July. Tho but thirty-three years of 
age, the unknown historian of five years before had become 
a famous man. And he deserved all the prominence which 
he had achieved and henceforth maintained ; for whatever 
faults he may have had—they were not many—no one could 
deny him the possession of great abilities, perfect integrity 
of practice and purpose, and a most unselfish patriotism. 
Thiers had far too high a view of the function of the his- 
torian to write with a purpose to favor any man or men or 
system of government. He sought solely to ascertain and 
to tell the exact truth. The first was uo easy task. He 
had to “ read and to annotate with his own hand the num- 
berless documents contained in the State Archives, the 
thirty thousand letters which compose Napoleon’s per- 
sonal correspondence, the no less numerous letters of his 
ministers, his generals, his aides-de-camp, and even those 
of his police agents,” as well as “‘the greater portion of the 
manuscript memoirs in the possession of private families.” 
It is to the credit of the authorities that Thiers is able to 
say that “under every government (and I have seen 
three successive ones since I first started my work) I 
have met with the same facilities, the same gener- 
osity in providing me with the documents I required.” 
Itis to the credit of Thiers himself that he never soughi 
to force his own viewsupon his readers, but simply to 
amass the facts and relate them in the plainest manner, 
yet in an attractive style. Like Victor Hugo, Thiers ad- 
mired Napoleon as the greatest genius of his own or any 
other age, and one who had extricated bruised and bleed- 
ing France from under the very feet of anarchy at home, 
and of the powers of Europe waiting to destruy her. But, 
also like Victor Hugo, this admiration for the mau Napo- 
leon did not prevent him from detesting Napoleonism. 
Probably had he been old enough and in pablic life at the 
time of the return from Elba, he would, like the elder Car- 
not, have rallied to the support of the Emperor, because, 
as a practical man, he did not believein standing upon 
theories when the house was burning; but he was no more 
a Bonapartist than he was a Bourbonist. He looked upon 
the Government of England as that which most nearly ap- 
proached perfection. For the eight years of Louis Phil- 
lippe’s power Thiers served the Citizen King with zealous 
loyalty, hoping and striving to believe that under him the 
country would reach a condition of prosperous stability. 
His downfall was a sincere grief to Thiers ; but more than 
king or party he loved his.country, and under whatever 
Government, he served her to the best of his ability. Asa 
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and blood. He made important contributions to optics 

and was fairly on the path to the full discovery of the wav: 

theory of light and heat. In astrunomy his knowledge wa: 

such that Galileo pronounced him his mister. In mathe 

matics he held asupreme position. Oa the subj-ctof reflec: 

tion he anticipated Kepler. In pneumatics. hydrostatics 

and magnetism he was the pioneer of his age; and in metal- 

lurgy and chemistry, while others were wasting their ener- 
gies in alcbemy and the transmutation of baser metals, he 
Jaughed tos¢corn these illusiveattemptsand worked on as he 
could on a basis of sound sense and rational method. His 
achievements in mineralogy, geology, botany, expecially in 
its therapeutic relations, if not great ia the modern sense, 
were at least on a sound method and in advance of auy- 
thing kuown at thetime. In an age given to the study of 
jurisprudence he produced works which have been read 
and re-read, and which to this day have not been surpassed 
in clear, powerful and comprehensive statements of the 
principles ou which free government rests. His kuowl- 
edge of the canons of the Church, of the canonical and con- 
ciliary decrees was unmatched even in the age which pro- 
duced Borromeo and Bellarmine. Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
were as familiar to him as his own Italian; and he had, as 
Mr. Robertson remarks, that full and easy command of 
Scripture which enabled him to quote it as no one else has 
since Luther, except Mr. Ruskin. In metaphysics and 
philosophy Macaulay declared that he anticipated Locke. 
Personally he endeared himself to those who knew him as 
few men ever have. The ambassadors of foreign States 
came to Venice for the delight of seeing him; and one of 
the greatest of them was content when he had but one 
interview with him. When the Pope, Paul V, assailed him 
with assassins the entire Republic became his personal 
bodyguard. When, after his death, Papal malignity con- 
tinued to follow him, Veaice, which was persuaded to 
yield nearly everything else, still guarded his bones. They 
were shifted from place to place, built up in walls, hidden 
away in urns, placed under Austrian protection. After 
ten attempts to rifle the grave and scatter the ashes of the 
great Venetian, the last by Gregory XVI in 1846, these 
profanations came to an end, and he was left in peace, hav- 
ing won in death as he won in life. Finally, in 1892, the 
monument which had been decreed by the Republic, in 
1623, and which the malignant persecution of the Roman 

Curia had delayed for two hundred and sixty-nine years, 
was completed. It stands now in Venice, in solid bronze. 
This is a story which can hardly be matched in the history 
of the world. It is told by Mr. Robertson, with very little 
expansion, absolutely no waste of words, and with glowing 
enthusiam. It is a vindication of the free order which has 
now been established in Italy which it is good to read and 
wholly impossible to reply to. That every charge brought 
in it against the Popes, particularly against Sixtus V, the 
‘“‘Swineherd Pope,” can be freed from all rational doubt 
we will not undertake to say. The great points of the his- 
tory as coucerns Fra Paolo Sarpi are established. Ashe 
was not himself a member of the Council of Trent, the 
sources and authorities on which he drew for his history 
become a matter of importance. They are fully set forth 
by Mr. Robertson. Pallavacini had no better access to the 
original material than Fra Paolo, and he wrote under the 
drawback of doing so in obedience to the command of the 
Roman Curia and with the avowed intention of producing 
a work that should hold up the Roman side of the question 
against Fra Paolo Sarpi. Pallavacini’s has not stood the 
fire of criticism, while Fra Paolo’s remains a work of en- 
during value and inexhaustible interest, one of those works 
of transparent truthfulness and historical insight which 
carry their certificate with them, from page to page and 
chapter to chapter. Mr. Robertson’s readers will not be 
surprised to learn that an accurate copy of Fra Paolo’s 
text has never been published, and that plans are now 
made to bring it out from the text preserved at Venice. 


An Imaged World. Poems in Prose by Edward Gar- 

nett, with Five Drawings by William Hyde. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $2.00.) We have here a bold push to 
realize something like the nude in verse, viz., poetry with 
the poetic habiliments stripped off, the investiture of 
rhythmic verse gone, and the whole work reduced to the 
terms of bare prose. Itis an attempt to prove by the dem- 
onstration of achieved reality that rhythmic form is not 
of the essence of poetry, but that the poetry is in the idea, 
come in what form of complete verbal expression it may. 
The experiment is a bold one,and Mr. Garnett has bid 
high for success. Not venturing to commit his all to prose 
simple and unadorned, he has called to his aid the other 
arts of expression, which now lend their charm toa beauti- 
ful book. Beyond all question his book is beautiful, with 
its strong and graceful, decorated margin, its elegant 
page and broad, uncut margins, and with the added effect 
of William Hyde’s mysterious drawings. The theme of 
the prose poem is ‘‘ An Imaged World,” the old epic of hu- 
man life, man caught in the mystery and the passion of 
nature. The prose poem is conceived in pagan fashion, 
with no trace of Christian hope or longinginit. Thisisa 
skgtch of it: Solitude calls to the man; love awakens; 
the lover confides in earth; earth’s mournful secrets ; the 
lover would conquer fate; earth seeks to console him; the 
great city calls from afar; fate’s voice; release from the 
past ; earth gives courage the thirst for joys; life’s sim- 
ple creed; beauty shall conquer. These are the themes 
developed in‘ the prose poem, and developed with great and 
delicious melody of words and power of expression. Phil- 
osophically and religiously it is simple paganism ; but is 
it poetry in any sense? Does the perfected prose respond 
to the author’s summons and risé to poetry? It does all 
below this. It is imaginative, melodious ; it is fraught 
with rich, suggestive meanings ; but however imaginative, 
it does not get.one step beyond the plane of musical prose. 
It does not rise into the region of imaginative creations, 
and for the simple reason that the lift of imaginative form 
is absent, Ifthe author meant us to take his series seri- 
ously, which we doubt, our conclusion must be shorter 
yet. We would as soon go back for a philosophy of life to 
the Psyche legends, sooner far to Pindar, 
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My Lady. By Margaret Bouvet: (Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1 25.) Thisis a 
sweet and charming story of life and love 
in Provence, with the better side of French 
domestic experiences happily presented. 
Whe atmosphere of Provencal landscape 
‘and the sunshine of a drowsy climate per- 
vade the pages. Helen Maitland Armstrong 
makes the illustrations. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Scientific American is now in its 
fiftieth year. 


.-“* Evolution and the Immanent God,” 
is the title of the Rev. William F. English’s 
mew book. 


..Mrs. Ritchie is planning to bring out 
an edition of the works of her father, Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, with notes ofa 
biographical character. 


...-An interesting biographical sketch of 
the late Robert Louis Stevenson, with illus- 
trations, can be found in The Critic of 
Decemder 22d, which devotes more than 
three pages to him and his work. 


...-MeClure’s Magazine for January 
contains an article by E. J. Edwards, on Dr. 
Parkhurst’s later Municipal Reform Work, 
bringing the history begun some months 
ago down to date. Professor Drummond 
also has a second paper on Mr. Moody. 


..- The Photographic Times will in fu 
ture appear as a Monthly Photographic 
Art Magazine. The January number con- 
tains over a hundred illustrations. An ar- 
ticle on *‘ The Portraiture of the Moon,” is 
by Walter E. Woodbury, editor of the 
magazine. 


..-Macmillan & Co. have in press Wal- 
ter Pater’s posthumons papers which have 
been collected by his friend, Mr. Shadwell, 
of Oriel College, under the title of ‘‘Greek 
Studies.” The same publishers are pub- 
lishing, uniform with their Dryburgh Edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Waverley Novels,” two volumes 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, selected and 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. 


..The Clarendon Press expects to pub- 
lish early next year the first volumie of a 
.“* Local History of Phrygia,’’ by Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay, D.C.L., of Aberdeen. Vol. I 
“will be devoted to the Lycos Valley (with 
the great cities of Laodicea, Hierapolis and 
Colossai), and to the extreme southwestern 
parts of Phrygia. The plan of the work is 
to treat each district and city separately 
from the earliest period when it appears in 
history down tothe Turkish Conquest. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Harper’s 

& 
Magazine 
Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 


and the greatest Ameri- 


can serial of the year. 


It wili sustain its record 
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Published by 


: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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IN PREPARATION. 


A Remarkable Number. 


THE INDEPENDENT of January 3d, 1895, will con- 
tain a most remarkable series of short articles by 
Bishops, Moderators of General Assemblies, Presi- 
dente of Conferencés and Conventions, each of whom 
will describe for his own denomination the different 
ecclesiastical events of the year 1834, showing how 
the Churches are working and growing. Each com- 
munication will indicate what steps have been taken 
toward Church Union. The same issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT will also contain statistical tables 
giving the latest returns for all denominations and 
comparing them with the Census of 1990. These sta- 
tistics can be obtained in no other publication. 

We should be pleased te receive orders in adtance 
for this special number. Price of single copies, ten 
cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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' subscribing. Price $3.00 a year. 
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....Dr. Joseph Wright (6 Norham Road, 
Oxford, England), editor of the English Di- 
alect Dictionary, is sending é6ut appeals for 
more help from those with a knowledge of 
local words, Sentences or phrases in dia- 
lect which have been actually heard from 
the mouths of speakers ; extracts of quota- 
tions from books written in dialect, made 
according to rules drawn up by the editor; 
and dialect words as used in current litera- 
ture, with date, page, column, etc., are 
asked for by Professor Wright. 


.. The first number of The Magazine of 
Travel, a monthly, illustrated periodical, 
has appeared, with a good list of contrib- 
utors, among whom are Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles D. Lan- 
ier and others. Among these, Dr. Edwin 
Fowler. Principal of Columbia Institute, 
discusses ‘‘ The New Education,” and the 
advantage of ‘‘travel classes,’ and excur- 
sions, with suggestions for trips. The 
magazine will appeal to that very large 
proportion of Americaus, who are known 
as the “‘ traveling public.” 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun the 
publication of a serial entitled “ Little 
Journeys.” It is pubished in monthly 
numbers, each of which contains a descrip- 
tion by Mr. Elbert Hubbard of his visit to 
the home of some well-known author. 
George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, 
a dozen of them, will thus have their homes 
and haunts thrown open to the public. The 
idea isa very clever one. The little serial is 
a trifle smaller than the delightful ‘* Chap. 


book,” issued by Stone & Kimball, and its 
title reads “ Little Journe eys to the Homes 
of Good Men and Great,” by Elbert Hub 
bard. Subscription is fifty cents a year, 








Ready December 26th. 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


St. Nicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“Its supremacy disputed.”’—The 
DAILY CHRONICLE, London, November 18t, 189). 





Containing first chapters of a college st- 
rial for girls ; ‘“‘ Ralph Waldo Emersoh,” by 
Brander Matthews; ‘‘ Rogue Elephants,” 
by C. F. Holder; contributions from Helen 
Gray Cone, Howard Pyle, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Elbridge S. Brooks, Tudor Jenks, 
Susan Fenimore Cooper, Malcolm Douglas, 
and others. Pictures by Birch, Bensell, 
Hili, Ogden, Taber, Drake, Francis, Mal- 
cgim Fraser, Fenn, and others. 


Are your young folks 
to have ST. NICHOLAS 
in 1895? 


If not, consider this special offer: The 
new volume began with November, and 
some of the most important serials com- 
menced in that issue and in December. 
New subscribers who send in a year’s sad- 
scription beginning with January, 1895, 
may receive November and December num- 
ber free, if they ask for them at the time of 
Published 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS, 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N.Y. 
NOW READY FOR INS SPECTION, / 


A superb collection of Standard and Miscetianeous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly Selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed,, 

Also all the new French Nove}ds, and Fine 
Art publications, and 


FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


J. L, STACK Co. 


vice. Lowest p 


Books at Lifferal Discounts 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Given Away. 


A pretty metal Paper Cutter with. every 
purchase over $1.00. 
Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
cent stamap. 


F. E. CRANT, Books, 
7 West 424 Street, New York. 
Mention this Bay reid and receive a 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The most successful number 
of a magazine is the issue which 
will be read from beginning to 
end. The publishers mean that 
ali numbers of Sertbner’s shall 
be of this kind. The January 
issue is representative of those 


to come. 
THE AUTHORS, 


GEORGE Murepitit begins the serial of the 
year, “ The Amasing Martiage:” 

Rowsert GRANT contributes the first of The 
Art of Living Series and deals with “The In- 
come,” 

Mavup BALLINGTON Boor writes an account 
of the Salvation Army work in the slums. 

A. Conan DOYLE contributes a strong poem 
entitled ‘A Forgotten Tale.” 

Noau Brooks writes of the men who wtte 
concerned in forming Amefitan parties, 
GILBert PARKER tells a dtamatit story of a 
Labrador woodsman and his wife. 

Eptra Warton writes of an artistic dis- 
covery she made in an almost unknown Itélian 
village. 

GEORGE TRUMBUEL Ladd gives a timely arti- 
cle on the mental! tharacteristics of the Japanese. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL publishes one of his 
short essays on “* Good Taste.” 

THoMAS DwiGat, M.D., givés tiiahy anecdotes 
of Dr. 0. W. Heimes when a physician and 
ptofesson. 

CHARLEs D. LANIER contributes a striking 
story, Sawney’s Deer-Lick. 

*““ AMERICAN WOOD ENGRAVERS,” @ series of 
frontispieces with personal sketches of their 
engravers, is begun with Henry Woif. 

Tax ILLUSTRATORS ate? Albert Lynch, A. B. 
Frost, Heward Pyle, C. D. Gibson, Henry Wolf, 
Harty Fenn, Otto Bacher. 


In the March issue will begin 
“The History of the Last Quar- 
ter-Century in the United 
States,” an undertaking of the 


greatest importance. 


Subscriptions for Scribner's Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. P¥ide ¢8.00.a yéar. Charies 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 35 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 
style8; 20dents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


High-Class Engravings 


AND 


ETCHINGS. 


The best framing sobjects both old and modern 
Portraits of Historical and Literary personages. 
Subjects relating to Napoleon, etc. Messrs. FRED- 
ERIC KEPPEL & CO., of Paris, Chicage 
and 20 East 16th Street, New York, iovite 
correspontiente. New corréspdnderts can have eil- 
graVings sént on approval Descriptive Cataldgué 
No. 10 (6f modérn etchings only), with 50 illustrat'Bne 
mailed on fectipt of five two-eent pdstage Stamps, 
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By Win. Mason, Mus. Dov. and W. $. B. Mathews. 


This werk covers enticay new ground. It Is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
atott the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instFament, but much more, Itisa 


~ Primer ot Musicianstilp, ~ 


having in it the foundattens of Ha + Musical 
—_— Erinsiphes or ‘Ph rasing, the cotvest way 


Principles of Pianoforte 1s cic, 


— me interesting and mind-avakening 

on hile intended for the use of you oie the 

ground it covers is so much ree "then 

that usually covered by elemen o lessons, 
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FACING THE SITUATION. 


- THE currency proposals now before 
Congress, with the comments upon the 
plan offered both in the House and in the 
newspapers, are bringing out facts regard- 
ing our situation which will be of ines- 
timable value when we are ready to settle 
down on something practical. While the 
present system of currency is sorely in 
need of reform, as the events of this win- 
ter are demonstrating, yet it is conceiv- 
able that unless we exercise care we may 
change for the worse and not for the bet- 
ter: On these accounts THE INDRPEND- 
ENT believes that we should have no hasty 
legislation this winter, but that before any 
comprehensive plan is agreed upon the 
details ought to be committed to a com- 
mission who should deliberate carefully 
upon the bearings of all their proposals 
and report fully to Congress a year hence. 
Meanwhile Congress would do much to 
restore confidence abroad and lighten the 
labors of this proposed commission if it 
would pass immediate bills for the full 
maintenance of the public credit. It is 
probable that many millions of gold will 
be required for export before next sum- 
mer. Gold has gone abroad every winter 
and spring for many years, and under 
normal conditions of business such ex- 
ports would not attract public attention ; 
but now since the revenues of the Govern- 
ment are running behind temporarily, and 
since because of the unreasoning fear 
abroad our foreign friends have been 
sending back to us American securities 
for sale and at the same time withdraw- 
ing money left here for temporary loans. 
Because of these reasons there is likely 
to be for the moment a greater pressure 
than usual to provide for the balances due 
from this debtor country to creditor na- 
tions in Europe. When a business man is 
asked to pay his debts he arranges to do so. 
There is no use in the United States grum- 
bling or complaining aboutit. The thing to 
do is to meet the issue boldly, and witha 
determination to maintain the national 
credit at all hazards. Not only is this the 
necessary course, but it is also the wisest 
if we would check the very thing against 
which we are providing. To put the mat- 
ter practically, Congress ought to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
short time bonds or exchecquer bills at a 
low rate of interest, 2} or 3%, payable in 
gold and not merely in coin. Such bonds 
or bills could be quickly sold here or 
abroad, and would provide the Govern- 
mnt with means to meet all engagements 
which might be drawa upon it. These 
two laws, one allowing of the issue of 
obligations by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when necessary to maintain the gold 
balance, and the other appointing a com- 
mission to investigate the curreney ques- 
tion thoroughly and report to Congress 
the best means of reform, would put us on 
the road to a recovery in business as noth- 
ing else would. 

We speak in this frank way about the 
exports of gold, because unless the matter 
is thoroughly understood by our people 
the expected exports next spring may 
create a feeling of uneasiness, whereas 
such exports are to be expected in the 
natural order of things and, when pre- 
pared for,are not worth a passing thought ; 
the gold which goes out in the spring 
usually comes back tous in the fall. Bat 
of course, the United States Treasury, con- 
taining the only supply of banking gold 
really available, must be replenished so 
that it may be able to stand any expected 
or unexpected demand from Londou. 

With a great country whose resources, 
mineral, agricultural, are unbounded— 
with an enterprising people, surely Amer- 
icans need not fear the future. All that 
is necessary during this period of depres- 
sion is, that we should act like men; 
should face the fact that foreign capital- 
ists will not for the present make invest- 
ments here, and indeed may withdraw 
some of the money already loaned to us. 
We should be able to say with serene 
confidence to our foreign friends: ‘‘ Yes, 
you may have your loans, and have them 
in gold if you wish them.” With our light 
national debt, the borrowing of a few 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


millions more or less, in such a period as 
the pfesent, is as nothing compared to the 
feeling of confidence which such coura- 
geous action would bring with it. 

A word more may be said about the 
actual supply of gold in the United States. 
We produce annually about $30,000,000 in 
new gold, an average which is now being 
exceeded. If we allow for the useof gold 
in the arts we still have an actual produc- 
tion of new gold on the average larger 
than the balance of exports of that metal 
for the last ten years. The stock of gold 
in the country, therefore, has not yet been 
encroached upon. The supply is ample 
for all our real needs, but the point at the 
moment is to get this available gold into 
the United States Treasury as required, to 
satisfy our creditors at home and abroad. 
When people find an ample supply of 
money or gold and sée that they can have 
one or the other promptly on demand, it 
often happens, according to the laws of 
human nature, that they then do not 
want it at all. So it may prove in our 
case. 


+> 


NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


IN this issue of THE INDEPENDENT we 
print the quarterly statements of some of 
the National and State banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and give a summary of 
the more important items below. The 
stocks of New York City banks are widely 
held throughout the country, and they 
deserve the confidence bestowed upon 
them. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 











BROSOUENNG: oso siveivc tn ashivse voeacs $37,392,468 
CANIEAT GEOEKS . < .5¢cjezs ce ee cane 5,000,000 
ES ee ee ae Be 000,000 
Undivided PIONIR 2 «sv ccene aati 301,958 
ae RAE eG ama: epee 26,506,611 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
EEL eee ret: Porn ree $17,358,030 
OO ae ee 2,000,000 
Surplus.......... sea 400,000 
Undivided profits 81,025 
Deposits 14,520,825 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
WANE 5. 56 bsd Dee scgr sociccee'’ $9,031,301 





Capital stock...... 450,000 
eS are 800,000 
Undivided pane 177.810 
DOGS oes ocecenss OS rag eeae toss 7,559,091 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
RGOCUNONE 2). res icchancnwsienes $30,087,550 
Caplin) SOGGR cis osd s0sc0 5 6'ces. oe 3,200,000 
IN oa inca d etoedcccowwsepell de 1,800,000 
Undivided profits............++.+ 221,148 
TOO ONNOR 6. b5ncn cutie SETS od gens’ 24,821,402 
GALLATIN NATIONAL RANK. 

TROGOMODE 6 oe 5. Since cckiss+ csuces $11,495,358 
Copieel. ER ae ay es 1,000,000 
To rey 000, 

Undivided profits binds Sacvea sounds 582,982 
DORON. 65.6 cia ceed ccectseessec 8,497,025 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
DOD, cn vas ti'cnseawenlee eeeee $33,431,753 
Gapital stock: .....0...-secsecesss 1,500,000 
NNR. oxic eccecbasesenbaceste 5,000,000 
Undivided profits. . dive nintdd kipe eter 541,117 
Deposits..... Ves <inesacsmusasitend 26,344, 706 


LEATHE R MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





BResOta FOG «5. + cvs cnc s.ces alee ole $4,588,306 
Capital stock .............-.ssese 600,000 
NE os nn cuniees sede cect geese 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 119,874 
Deposits... ........cessecssesccsece 8,201,581 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

Resources ......++++ Peioesbedunes $8,664,644 
pao mae GNGMM Gs o.060 35. ovocbuier see 759,000 

eo Lain a 00.60 delirieiald 750,000 
Undivided GPUNIN. 20.05. seseeeencm _ 15,608 
Deposits. ......+.-ce+--eeceeeeeees 7,044,036 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
RRESOUFCES ... 02. cc ccccccecsccosces $13,097,446 
Goatees stock. . oe 
Se i yccdia aietelk: soem a 
Deposits... ...cccccccecccccccces 10,556,521 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 

I a ovio as soc ng ceese codes *. $8,157,900 
a OO RS ES ore 700,000 

eos ccins sovssesssescevese 530,000 
to ivided rrr 104,874 
Pete cr nesses cas-skctvnase 6,808,026 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANE. 


I icc cocteconrs esis bene $2,620,888 
Capital toes. . 0... cicccccce sess. 300.000 

Sari SE sac tapweess one ay eehdens © 250,000 
ndivided profits................. 21,401 
Deposits........-ceccecceesceececs 2,008,118 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources.... . 
Capital stock 
rp Peete 
ndivided profits 





NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


RReONNR oS see. cn eee +++ $40,070,797 
Capital stock.............c..0000. 2,000,000 
Surplus..... Pe ee 00,000 
Undivided profits............... i 695,765 
ERIGES cos 0.6 painorecaoinc godine 34,830,673 
PHOONIX NATIONAL BANK. 
IIR 5g Haiktins Gtncdes detec $7,213,248 


— es BR eee 1,000,000 
os NEL eee 400,000 
Undivided SN idisiiicectcdcie. 19,209 
Cp de wed) wend cdveve te cpiam 5,752,409 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 

RROSOUPOES. 6 ok. wee cccscccec se «© $19,089,118 
Camieal NS EEE Na Se ATE 1,000,000 
asic adie ol reneccnsceaus 150,000 
be — ds <acachcdacngd 59,976 
DOdwats dedeahteéncasaecha 11,667, 143 

WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
TOO sin 0505 sd ced sve cece scnsice SI IOAGIS 
cate SE a NEEDS 2,100,000 
—— Dew entibesesceceottschecs 50 000 
on ivided profits. Pauseh cxcee te 194.907 
Deposits .......... Stedwases asda 12,717,188 

STATE. 
BANK OF AMERICA 

pS 5, Se Oe ee $31,038,062 
MAMNGNE DEON. vicccccccccccccoce 3,000,000 
Pa vac bec éssyccerben 1,500 ,000 
Undivided profits....../......... 728.317 
TRON ais so conc scccccccces eeee. 25,800,745 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THERE is a little more confidence in the 
situation, and the feeling that the future 
has better things in store is becoming 
more marked. Were it not that the force 
of employed labor always becomes smaller 
during the holiday season, thereby tem- 
porarily reducing the purchasing power 
of the people, a rather marked revival 
would now be discernible ; for there is no 
doubt that the demand for goods for con- 
sumption has been so much better that the 
manufacturing interests are receiving 
more and larger orders than for a number 
of weeks past. The execution of the work 
they call for is delayed for a short time to 
enable a more careful adjustment of ac- 
counts for 1894. The year, therefore, 
ends in fairly satisfactory shape, in spite 
of the low prices of many of our staple 
products. Confidence would rapidly re- 
cover if the business community could be 
assured of the passage of a new currency 
bill. The amendments suggested by Sec- 
retary Carlisle and the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency are generally 
commended. They do not alter in any 
way the main plan upon which the origi- 
nal measure was based, but merely 
make practical modifications of details of 
the bil] in the interests of easy working 
and of sound finance. Until this currency 
matter is arranged gold exports, of which 
there have been $3,850,000 the past week, 
will surely continue as a disturbing factor. 
There is nothing yet to indicate that the 
export movement of gold is nearing its 
end, altho the Government reserve has 
been drawn down to about $87,000,000. A 
slight decline in the rates of foreign 
exchange was not the result of any 
increase in the supply of commercial bills 
or of asmaller demand from remitters to 
Europe, but rather of the fact that the 
exporters of gold found a way to secure 
as much full-weight gold as they desired 
from the Treasury. This was accomplished 
by resorting to the laborious process of 
weighing bag after bag, and often piece 
after piece, of the gold taken from the 
Treasury, keeping the heavier pieces and 
turning the light coin over to the banks. 
In some cases twice as much gold was 
withdrawn as was required for export. 
This accounts for the large loss of gold by 
the Treasury and the corresponding gain 
in specie by the banks. Discount rates on 
the other side displayed a hardening t@- 
dency, and this enabled the sale of £600,- 
000 short bills against ashipment of bonds 
to be made at full rates, and without 
causing a ripple in the market. Estimates 
by some of the best authorities place the 
probable amount of gold exports before 
March Ist, at less than $20,0)0.000. Unless 
the banks pursue the policy of increasing 
their specie at theexpense of the Treasury 
such shipments ought not to very seriously 
embarrass the Department. 





Not the least encouraging feature of the 
present position of business is the slowly 
but steadily increasing demands for 
money, Jn some cases it shows that there 
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is already a revival of operations, while 
in others it indicates a confidence in 
larger needs for accommodation after 
January ist. The supply of commercial 
paper is noticeably better, so that banks 
in New York have been able to discount 
five-month notes within a week at 334, 
which could have been placed ai 3¢, or a 
shade below, two weeks ago. Much of 
this paper comes from theinterior, and on 
the whole there are more encouraging in- 
dications as to the condition of business 
in other cities than there arein New York. 
Bank clearings of all the leading cities of 
the country, outside of New York, in- 
creased for the week 9.9%, while in New 
York the gain was 7.8%. In the same way 
the gains in railroad earnings are more « 
pronounced in other sections of the 
country. There is nothing in what has 
been said about the better demand for 
commercial loans to conflict with the con- 
tinued large movement of currency from 
the country banks to those in New York. 
This is a movement between banks, and 
does not concern the mercantile commu- 
nity. Lenders of time money areunwill- 
ing to make any concessions, and rates 
are firm on the basis quoted a week ago. 
As to the interest paid upon bank deposits, ° 
it seems that since the attempt was made 
to reduce the rate to 1¢ there have been 
some transfers of accounts from banks 
that will not pay more than 1¢ to others, 
which hope by allowing 14% or 2¢ to in- 
crease their deposit lines. The call money 
market is abundantly supplied, and rules 
on a 13% basis for both new loans and re- 
newals, tho business has been done at both 
1% and 2¢. 

The security markets were dull, as usual 
in the hotiday season ; and their tone was 
feverish and unsettled. Net changes in 
prices for the week were of little signifi- 
cance, the trusts being about ? point 
higher on the average, while railroad 
shares ruled $ point lower. There was no 
outside interest in the speculation, and 
little is expected until well into 1895, in 
the absence of events of importance in a 
market way at present unforeseen. Lon- 
don continues a moderate seller of most of 
the American stocks, which it has favored _ 
in the past, and it was partly on account - 
of the foreign operations that the short 
interest among the local traders was in- 
creased slightly. Railroadearnings aver- 
age about 14% larger than Jast year, but 
the prices of but few stocks have reflected 
this influence. The Granger shares were 
sold ona poor report of Northwest for 
November, and the Coalers on the threats 
of foreclosure of the Reading general 
mortgage and the reports of a possible re- 
duction of the Jersey Central dividend. 
The belief that outside refineries may 
close caused selling of Sugar stock. Gas 
shares were higher under the lead of Con- 
solidated Gas, which was influenced by 
the reports of a proposed deal with the 
new East River Gas Company. Bonds of 
choice grades were in good demand at 
full prices. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 22. Dec. lb. Decrease . 
LOADS ...-.+e00e $493,266,200 $506,871,300 , $8,605,100 
Specie .........++ 72,079,000 65,545,910  *6,551,100 
Legal tenders... 100,431,100 109,000,990 8,569,800 
Deposits. ......-- 554,509,700 564,303,990 10,294,200 
Circulation...... 11,191,400 11,255,200 *36,200 


‘The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie. ....e..ceee 72,097 ,000 $65,545,900 *$6,551,100 
Legal tenders.... 100,431, 100 109,000,900 8,569,800 
Total reserve... $172,528, 100 $174,546,800 $2,018,710 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 138,627,425 141,200,975 2.573,550 
Surp. reserve.. 233,900,675 $33,345,825 *$554,850 


* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


December 234, 1893—Surplus...........+-+++++ 77,937,775 
December 24th, 1892—Surplus.........-..-.000- 6,176,775 
December 26th, 1891—Surpius........-..--+0-++ 19,480,025 
December 27th, 1890—Surplus........-.-. «+++ 7,725,175 
December 28th, 1889—Surplus...........+-eeeee 2,021,675 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 
Clearings week ending December 22d.. $545.595,234 91 


Clearings week ending December Lith... 565,511,174 19 
Balances week ending December 72d..... 36,880,802 41 
Balances week ending December I5th.... 34,220,405 04 





20 (1696) 


"youzien Exonanar. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
foliows : 







Bid. Ask«d. 
4s, Registered nh) Ge 
. 4aqSs«idzS 
New 5s, Registered.. 117% «NBG 
Registered see lTQ | SG 
Currency 65, 1895..........ccceccesseseseceece 100 
CUTTORCY Gs, WTB... . scccccccccccsoccesses 102g 
CUPTONCY GS, 1BI7T.........ceeceerecsecceceeee 
Currency G5, 189B........cceecseveeeeee seseee 108 
Currency 6S, 1899. ........6 coe cee ceveeeeceee 11 
Cherokee, 1896. .......ccccrcccccesecseeseseee 103% 
CpewStee, WTF ....2ccc0. coves svcccccccccvoces 10446 
Cherokee, 1898... ...cccccvcecccceesecseesres 15 
Cherokee, 1890.......ccccsececevseeescesesecee 10634 


BANK STOCES. 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending December 22d, 1894 : 


Broadway.........-. 236%, Republic..............+ 155 
een Po mt) \Shoe oe Leather....... m 
Phenttes 22.21 115 [State of New York... 105% 


* Subject to 25 per cent. assessment. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..The Rio Grande Western Railway 
- Company’s first trust mortgage 47 bonds 
will be paid on and after January 2d at 
the State Trust Company’s office, 36 Wall 
Street. 


....The United States Mortgage Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 3%. The 
capital and surplus of the company is $2,- 
600,000. Its officers and directors number 
some of the ablest financiers and business 
men of this city. 


...-The receivers of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé have recently returned 
from a trip over the line, and say that 
they found the condition of the line fairly 
up to expectations, and that business in 
the Southwest is gradually improving. 


. ,...Since Mr. John K, Cilley was elect- 
ed President of tre Ninth National Bank, 

in November, 1891, the deposits have in- 
creased up to the present time—a period 
of three Setinegt ier $1,600,000. The 
surplus and profits have also increased 
$128,000. Meanwhile two dividends of 3¢ 
have been paid. 


-The Canadian ‘Southern Railway 
Company have declared a dividend of 124. 
The earnings of the Canadian Southern 
and Michi Central show a surplus for 
1894 of $1,126,000 after deducting ex- 
penses, taxes, interest and rentals, leaving 
a balance of $138,599 after the payment 
of dividends declared June 22d and De- 
cember 20th. 


....-The Western Gas Company report 
the earnings of the Milwaukee Gaslight 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
niae months ending September 30th, 
1894, $228,570.80 net, against net earnings 
for the same period in 1893, $207,010.34. 
The company has declared a dividend of 


-The State Trust Company, of 36 
Wall Street, New York, have declared a 
semiannual dividend of 3¢. The capital 
and surplus of the State Trust Compan 
ey -800,000. It has an able yn sa 

its officers are among the best a 
ciers of the city. Francis S. Bangs 
President, and ohn Q. Adams og 


-The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company report for 
the post oy ending December 31st, 1894 (De- 

partly estimated), gross earnings 
of $19,524,945. After deducting all ex- 
penses, taxes, interest, etc., and the divi- 
dends at 62, the surplus for the year is 
$38,576. All expenditures have been in- 


cluded in expenses.. Nothing has ment ie? ,000, at the rate of 3% per annum, paya- 


charged to construction or equipment 
since 1883. 


-The Real Estate Trust Company of 
New York, whose offices are at 30 Nassau 
Street, we are glad to note,is doing a 
largely increased business, its deposits 
ranging very much larger than for the 
first six months of the year. It has also 
received so many new trusts that a sepa- 
rate department has been organized to 
manege them. Mr. Henry C. Swords is 
President, H. H. Cammann, Vice-Presi- 
dent t, and Henry W. Reighley, Secretary. 


Reports from the leading repre- 


sentative dry-goods and other 5 Rave 4 of -nounce, in another column, the payment 


this city show that the poorer or middle 
class of people are spending more than 


their usual amount of money at this 


Christmas time, and that the stores which 
cater to the rich are selling very much less 


THE 


in value than in years past. penny werd 
iners class are really any 

were a year ago, or -_ 
ticing what they meoee Simply pro: 
of economy, it is, are. ‘imoulttoti 
— it is about half 


oo G. Moore, of the banking al 


of Internal Revenue from assessing and 
collecting a tax upon his income. His 
attorneys are ex-Senator George F. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, and Messrs. Schella 
barger and Wilson. The case will have 
to pass from the equity court to the Court 
of Appea's of the District, of Columbia, 
and thence to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is thought, in view of 
the extraordixary importance attaching 
to the case, that the Supreme Court of the 
age S'ates will take the case up out of 

lar order in order that a decision 
= arrived at at as early a date as 
possible, 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Central National Bank has declared 
semiannual dividend of 3}%, payable 
Siseaee _ 

The “Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable 
Janvary 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
— a dividend of 3%, payable January 
t 

The Esst River National Bank has de- 
— a dividend of 4%, payable January 

The Fifth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 8¢, payable Jan- 

uary 2d, also an extra dividend of 5¢ 
payable same date. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 344, payable January 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank bas deciared a semiannual dividend 
of 102, payable January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 

clared a dividend of 3}¢, payable January 


2d. 
The National Bank of the Republic has 
sg a dividend of 4%, payable Janu- 


ar 

Tee National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 4%, payable January 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a@ semiannual dividend of 34%, payable 
January 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
oleae dividend of 54, payable Janu- 
ary 

The Ninth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3¢, payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Phoenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3%, psyable January 2d. 

The Second National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 5%, payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
remiannual dividend of 4%, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 6%, payable January 2d. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5¢, payable January 


The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
Sprague, President, has declared a 
dividend at the rate of 4% per annum on 
the first $1,000, and 2¢ on the excess up to 
$3.000, payable January 17tb. 
The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 44 per annum on 
sums not exceeding $3,000, payable Jan- 
uary 2ist. 
The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num on all accounts entitled thereto not 
exceeding $3,000, payable after January 


The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on all sums up to $3,000, payable 
January 2ist. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
January 21st. 


The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum 
on accounts of $1,000 and under ; and on 
the excess of $1, 000, and not exceeding 


le Ji anuary 2ist. 
The Manbattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 34% per 
annum on all accounts entitled thereto, 
not exceeding $3,000, payable after Janu- 


21st. 

The Michigan Central Railway Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 2% 
re! the capital stock, payable February 

st. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of which Jos. Williams is Treas- 
urer, has declared a quarterly dividend of 
14%, payable February Ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 


of coupons due January ist, 1895, from 
bonds of the following-named companies : 


- Pacific Fe. ist mort. es 
rn Pacific Rd. lst mort 


Morgan’s Louisiana 
lst 6. 


INDEPENDENT. 


Co. Ist mort. 8. 
Rad. ist mort. 5. 
Southern Pacific of Arizona Ist mort. 6. 
— Pacific Rd. of New Mexico Ist. 
Louisiana Western Rd. ist mort. 6s. 
and Tex. Rd. and §. 8. 


Stockton 


mort. 43. 
Houston and Texas Central Rd. 1st mort. 5¢. 
Austin and Northwestern Rd. Ist mort. 5%. 


The New England Loan & Trust Com- 


Mass. med 
Law, Connecticut Trustees 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


“ 


December 27, 1894. 
THE M!DDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Pacific Coast Rd. Co. 4. sku cece vocencs cesses 000 
Rd. Co. ist mort. perc rt 
Selene fete Ee oo os ee Se deposit of Ist mo with the Union Trust 
Market Street Ry. Co. 1st, mort. 6. ny of any of Harford » vanad poe reision 
Antonio and Ar Pass Rd. ist artments of Conn. » New ¥ 


aine. Amount of issue limited t = 
8, etc., 





pany, of which D. O. Eghbaugh is Presi- 
dent and W. F. Bartlett is Treasurer, 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 144, | 
which is now hyo The Company has 
a capital of $760,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000, and is under the supervision of 
the Banking Departments of New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Vermont. 
I's debenture bonds are purchased by 
Savings Bauks and others for investment. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR EM ITTANOES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL 0 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


cee WALL STN Yee 
My seventeen years’ experi- 
ence in Texas investments teach- 
es me that I can make absolutely 
safe loans on real estate. My 
loans are made directly in the 
name of the investor, and my re- 
muneration is obtained from a 
charge to the investor, which i is 
collected as the interest is paid. 
Hence the profit to the agent is 
dependent upon the collection of 
the interest. My loans are made 
at 5%, netting investor 7%. 
Write for reference and infor- 
mation to 








E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 





| ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 





legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and fs authorised to ack as & eardien 
or ex 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may camete: at stear te and withdrawr after 

five days’ noti be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time wv te. —— with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates 

religigus and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ill find this Company a 

4 money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIS8s, Vice-Pres, 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 





TRUSTEES 
SAMUEL S x CHARLES 8. SMITH 
D. WILLIS J AMES, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. ST’ . 0 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr., 
ELPS STOKES, |WM. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWA 
FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
F. VIETO 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
LAFLIN. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 


E 
W. BAYARD CUTTING 
JOHN CLA 








BEORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the city 
lew wore at the close of business, December 1b 


RESOURCES. 























House 
Due =. .-} banks... 74,890 98 
Due tate banks and 
oA eetmanaintenehenans 48,836 31 
Redemption fund with 
U.S. r (5 per cent. 
of oe" Leon sngbeadscos 19,625 00 
Due _ from 8. r 
er thas ‘5 per cent. re- 
emption fund).............+ 20,000 00 
4,612,906 77 
DWAR... ccc ccccccsccosscoccssccevccce. coves $13,097,445 85 
LIABILITIES 
Gopteal stock paid in.............-sseeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Sad ee DM opsvscrasaipedtonetasente sence 1,000,000 00 
Undivided promts, Tce lpnedactsocsevansse 109,583 23 
National k n wes 392,500 00 
Premium account ee weadecccncccese aocecece 20,043 75 
Reserved for taxes 18,797 70 
National banks......-....... 3,700,24 
State and bankers.. 1,561,448 6Y 
De d of de- 
RD ecetsbescocsvevccoccccce 5,464 02 
Certified checks............. 111,681 31 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
pepiiecseuncedhccnpacepsoace 29,705 94 
— 10, —_ 10,556,521 lv 
TI vi ivncinece cess cocesvoneconegzasys io ae 85 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


1. FRED'K B. olny wea 


lie 
RED’K CK, Cashier. 
PP wma a nee to velare me pais 22d day of 





JAMES RIVER FARM 


tataing 372 Act Actes. s n Richmond. 
house 
1 htee prectie ofc baiiom cellar, Berm very eas, Tesco: 


2 BS. CHAFFIN & CO. Richmond, Va. 


6% AND '% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Morteages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 








capital: National Park Bank ot iow, York. 

as naka im intinigk ercaieteanesienell 9 

Surplus Solicited Bu y rand Sell Forei 3s 

SAFETY,’ iy P OstT VAULTS KOU UAL TO 
DEF OSET VAUL EN Egi 


EBENFZER K. IWRIGHD: Preece 


FISH, Vice- EDWARD E. POOR, Vice- ‘ 
HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD i BALD: 


P cdabies 
ECTORS: Eugene Ke Ebenezer K. W 
Jose h T. Moore, 8 sae Fin "G sae 
haries ba: 
io t, Edward E. ma 


mont, Richard Delafi 
~~), ib Astor, G Delateld, Francl 


IOWA FARM 
SCR. 


Are safe and do not gs =o Commneretive 
toexami: 


ELLSWORTH & “louas” 














Conte and Oregon Rd. 1st ae 
Oregen anu walifornia Ist mort, 5%, — 


Notary Public, N. Y: Co. 


WM. Cc. Pgs A st al 
WM. P. St. JOHN, "{ Directors. 
J. E. NICHOLS, 





N 
P NDITION OF THE 
Rexeton OF AtieENs ” BANK, at New York, 
' in the State of New York, at the hee of business, 
December 19h, 1894 : 


53 


























RESOURCES. 
$2,978, 1€6 64 
U. 8. t 50,000 00 
U. 8. 150,000 00 
Premi 28,312 50 
nking ouse... 274, 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 7,400 00 
x = — National banks (not reserve 
kbkeinéssdabcngbe oeeareenesstsesenece 199,596 71 
pus ft 51,656 50 
C 131,300 53 
E ‘or eee 158,885 39 
Notes 0! other ——— banks Nehoegeoes00e 4,000 00 
1 paper currency, nickels and 
= ~~] cine pabense's soupibecpatesceser ons 1,643 51 
awful money reserve in ban 
e. Sas se co tte. Wir ars o0 
Legal-ten notes. pashonne ¥ 
U. 8. certifica’ 
it for Tegal te tenders. 540,000 00— 1,266,890 00 
R wien fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Due m U.S. Treasurer aed peal s 
per cont. redemption fund 1,000 00 
WOtal. ccoccccccccccccccccccescceccccce veeee $5,305,101 78 
LIABILITIES 
Oa Sah qpenk: peta tn pnbemeesevendsodeniinn gs $600,000 00 
saan ae scgtsiennmaahgenrent 1 120,000 00 
ro! ess expenses ani 
os Be ws wddeionscadenenesmehseceesaens 282,761 38 
National bank notes outstanding........ 45,000 00 
other National 
speonsindserseener $5,656 62 
Due to State banks and 
bankers.........-..2+.sse00e 116,790 21 
Dividends oa epee ie owendahese 568 7 
individes! deposits subject 
= 43 
2S 
wat 





63 64— 4,257,340 40 


Total me 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
1, DAVID C-TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
% 2S soletanly iy ok “that the oer amma is 
true, e best of m: owledge an ie 
bavip c TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to A me this 22d day of 
December, 1894. W. V, A. Pog, 
Notary Public. 





521 Chamb e Bidg., Chicago. 


First National Beak Bldg, Towa Falls, Ia 






Correst— Attest: LESHER, 
E. L: MERKIFIELD, { Directors, 
WM..H, OAKLEY, 




















oak ie pit ia 8. pil 


aq 00 6 es eee ama 


oo 85s @ 


a 


















December 27, 1804. 
ea A es 


ERGOURUES. 









idends un) 
Phdividual de impala subject 





SOON ccerscincssccccace ce ve 76) 24 
pemana certificates ‘of de- nee 
Seen “aes 
winbi lastrenevscdsesvapese ass6se0 118,101 59 

ve stated, tax reserve.. 


STATE OF NEw Yor 
7 GEO. 8. HICKOE 
poy oy 


COUNTY OF NEw 
Cashier of the above-named 
ye A ve statement is 
to the best my knowledge and 


ORK, 38.: 


Certificate fled in N. ¥- 02, Public ings = County. 


EDWA ‘AR 
Cis R. APPLETON, 
BRANUIS Jt ARP POTTs. 
Ricevrnat F THE CONDITION ( OF Tae 


? Directors. 

































foe yee “Be N. 44 a4 
in the RA Wy ew fan chose of 
December ‘och, 13 
RESOURCES. 92, os 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ..... 1,04 36 
U.S. to secure circulation..... 400,000 00 
Ae 6 pence Dapeare’. S. deposits. 60,000 00 
S. bonds on hand ........... Spee 155,600 00 
Premiums on U.3. bonds ie ne | 
Banking , farniture and fixtures:.. 00.009 09 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
~ ere e<cevessess 1,487,864 26 
104,900 39 
- 68,831 07 
$12,353 21 
22,185 00 
5,822 07 
U. pos 
tor legal tenders.. ........ 1,350,000 00 452,856 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 ‘ 
per cent. of circulation) ................6+ 18,000 00 
Due from 8. on than 5 
per cent. redemption Rips ooaenacas » 12,000 00 
a ie vecietcnccvonvavccsnsibesesbeonce $17,353,029 52 
Capital stock paid in LIABILITIES. $2,000,000 00 
a) pendocmiensboarstishase 
Surplus fun tes 400,000 00 
ne — 81,024 77 
National bank notes outstan 356,180 
Due to other National 
Due to S ban 
Sea 
ividends unpaid............. 
Individual deponits subject 
to check ‘ 7,493,700 19 
a certificates of de- 10,261 11 
a ee Foueng: seoyeives at 
= ‘8 poe ‘outstand- 
BSbCnRO cap onedonee epestese 301,971 55 


Deposii of a & disbursing 


921 
"a 14,520,824 75 


TOtAL.....0..+20secresccsseccrseercerseee $17,358,029 52 
STATE OF New Vou, COUNTY OF New York, 33.: 





aa C. 8. YOUNG, Casnier of the above-named 
o solemnly swear that the overe statement is true to 
tee best of my Enowledes “= 


belief. 
. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed _and sworn to webere me this 24th day ‘of 
December, 1894. WILLIAM H. y= + AN, 
ic. 


Correct—Attest: 

JAMES H. vy HAM, ) 
JOHN CLAFLIN, H Directors. 
COUKTLANDT D. MOSS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


















NEW YORK, at New York, in the Sete of New 
York, at the close of business, December 19th, 1894: 
ve RESOURCES. 92,20,509 99 
Loans and discounts..,............seeeeeeee 420,5 
Ov sbooo 85 | 
8. 000 00 
300 WD 
1,379, 159 95 
67,496 26 
752,330 15 
36,481 56 
(3 E 
8,850 Uv 
10 73 
pecie.. ée 
Legal-tender notes. . te 
vt sees . 280,000 00 
3,039,984 00 


checks 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
unitsd’s States deposits....... 


12,717,187 58 
15,104,914 38 


TONE, .. .cnncenpsnenistimcosphatetsascinnsus 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
waar ae. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
—~—— | swear that the aheve statement is 
my knowledge and belief. 
H,. A. SMITH, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me, this 22d day of 


peabecet 1804. 
CuHas. L. Romumeor. 
Notary Public. 


BRAYTO. 
WIL 
OHAR 


Men, Conse, JE { Directors 
ES J.CANDA, " 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


cree ceamnssnree ae 


$18,049,406 76 
66,549 90 
mS 
00 00 
sin 
66,786 77 
2,572,500 61 
424,707 64 
4 
742 70 
40,295 00 
Fe 

—————_ 6,017,661 00 

Redemption fund . 8S. Treasurer 
Gpercene of ciate So bsUeb sueus 180,000 00 
WR ence ents bascanveonscashuds: e4p ences $37,302,468 20 








Hational bani, Ybanks, 19,994 55 
Dee anes and bank- 2,814 ss 
pirical “eens vise 28M0T8 

to cl te sr T7081 64 

posit oa --- 404,316 65 
Certified checks. ing Saas Soe 8h 
Cashier’s c outstand 235,305 

Ms name C) 


sa anee Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 


December, 1894. - Be B ean 
Notary ic, N. Y, Co. 
Certifi filed in Ki: Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
“INO. T. TERRY, 
WM. P. DIXON,’ Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT OF THE TION OF T 
PRE ON OE, GNP ITLON OF ABE 
tate ot Ne w York, at 


ork, at New York, in the State 
close of business December 19th, 









4 
3 SkeaR seeexe 








wh 
e m sami ks (not re- 
serve Dovoce eeesseccccecccecs 
Due from State banks and pantens 117, 
g os ges for Ck cash LL - 
xc! es for 
Hotes os of other Wodeonk Cone pesokesescen sarc 
nal paper currency, npiciscs and 1s 
esi money reserve in ‘bank c, viz: 
Tegal sender nates? Fidai 
= r notes........ 
yg Ro 820,000 00 
posit for legal tenders. . 
2,099,614 85 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer rer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 30,000 00 
WROR. caccveccccstcosivccapeccpecccagapess $12,922,118 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid: tm iéeeee eobuseeskabees ++» $1,000,000 00 
Sur, _ ot RES Se eee . 13.000 ou 
Un ivided profits, less expenses and 
taxes vo Siitbs bped dde'dae eens Weessweese 50,975 53 
Yotenn bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
ea peveanl Sani $7,624,596 68 
Due State an 
. tasks 1,159,445 22 
2,336,498 25 
Demand certificates of de- 
Me pdetoknthadcetactendnes 39,646 47 
EID, ndnssseoceane 321,719 73 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
hese evested peed seeneshees 135,236 59 
——— ~ 11,667,142 4 
en $12,922,118 cvs 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY 0 ORK, 83.: 


JR.. Cashier of the above- 


I, HENRY CHAPIN, J 
named k, do solemnly swear that the above eutete- 


ment is true to the beste of my know BIN, J belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn before this 22d da 
December, 1894. ENE 2 
Noteay Public. N -¥. 
Correct—Attest: 
JNO. B. WOODWARD, 
JAMES O. BLOS: 
GEO. H. CHURC 


REFORT Oo} OF aah CONDITION OF THE 

URERS’ gee 

BANKe at at oe tak nt Ay wate of New York, at the 
of busi ber 19th, 1894 : 


; Directors. 
































close ness, December 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............s.sssse08 +» $1,068,554 45 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ° 5,840 69 
J. $8. bonds to secure circulation 300,000 OU 
U. 200,000 00 
56,195 93 
1,247,104 86 
207,000 00 
191,975 7 
Duet from State banks and bankers. 9,076 36 
Checks and other cash tome... Sp debiaesescees 44,550 68 
Excha) for ° 273,481 21 
Notes of other Nationa) Sonke,; i oe 12,620 00 
Fraction paper currency, nic’ 
ebse on 250 17 
Toon sendioc notes... 
VU. 8. Redd peer nnd of deposit 
for legal tenders............ £48,000 00- o-— 
957.855 39 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation)...............++5 ___ 13,500 00 
Total ......... secccecdeeccctecsoosecesce oo "$4,588,305 51 
Ca ital PAS LIABILITIES. _ 
Pine tom TO0L000 0 
taxes pa 119,874 36 
Nati bank notes outstanding. = 266,850 00 
Due to other National 
was os ddtpedeesceeoocss $225,624 90 
Due to State banks and 
Pee peawaces © 060 ba 1 4 
e un pce . 
Individual oneness 
check . 2,413,676 62 
posit 622 
Certified checks......... wen 2% 
Cashiers. checks outstand- 2 
26 evestoee eé6dnb0 esses 145,391 3,201,581 15 
ee il 
STATE OF NEW wee County or New YORK, s3.: 
I, ISAAC H, W. R, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do sole swear that the ab ve 


true to the best o: my Enewieden pad 


SAAC H. WALRER ier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
December, 1894. F. yg, 


otary Public, Kings Coun 
Certificate filed in Mor York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


y acest a 





Rey Shae SNRIEIY 


we at farioN. 
a ped York, at the close somber 
sci cag 
Loans and discounts..............s+..ses00s 
Overdrafts, secured mescares -.. 













fund with U. 8. oe 


(5 per oomt, Packie antagnes 2,250 00 
Due f: a Oy Lin yd _ ferns than 
5 per cen’ +A B NE) .cccce.cccee 2,100 00 
DOs ssccecvceccesscosccovcesces ccescoese yaaa 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in -» $1,500,000 00 
pad eb faund........ - 5,000,000 00 
ear ee 541,116 70 
N bank notes eens... 40,240 WO 
state bank notes outstanding. . 5,69) 




















to banks....... 9,228, 
Due to os cad banks a Larcomnnee £ 
Demand ce 20,31 
Certified checks.............". 29u,133 23 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 224,376 77 





ment is true, to the best of my ikn 
EDWARD TOWNSE 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 

December, 1894. Louis GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, County of N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
E. H. } eras Je JR., 

TOW 
H. & HULBERT, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 


| irector. 











“NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH A MER ICA 

N NEW YORK,” at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business D cember 19th, 1894 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...............ssssse0s $5,029,382 03 

Ov secured and unsecured....... 5, 1u9 84 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation... ..... 50,000 0G 

Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... 5,000 CO 

Fe Oa n- Son nsn mn nnsnees-- ee 

Due from N: banks (not reserve 
GE icniitdod-cmeesecccessaseseres 427,043 69 
Due from State banks and bankers 174,589 44 





Checks and other casn items. $6,495 4 
3 for Clearing 


pecbamennecdneenataks 456,990 29 
Notes of ‘other " Nationai 

Ldannegedees doce ccnu. 08h 11,790. C0 
Fractional aper currency, 

nickels and cents...... ..:.. 144 16 














2,250 00 
Due from jarer (other than 5 
per cent redemption PEs cnvcssccveds ° 500 00 
ins: ca cncsigenciincs Hsicesecccccese $8,157,899 71 
5 LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 00 
= va ge SP ae 500,000 00 
profi jess 
PS evccesccccs cccccccce 104,873 75 
Natio. nk notes ou 45,000 
ja to other National b. bans. tai 843 ri) 
to State sankeag aamene ” 1,082,251 71 
ee je Manele; ..<1-.-.-..3- 00 
— deposits subject to 
cheek, pserslaers tocnsscgscoects 
Certified checks 


Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,568 45— 6,808,025 96 
Titan snes nnnescesccncconasesesqaséoce $8,157,899 71 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 
I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above sta 
ment is true to the best of m 













TH 

APOE OY TRE CONDITION OF 288 
lew bee dy Eat York, in the State of New York, 

at the close of business, "thoaaber 19th, 1994 : 

Loans 

ws 50,000 

U.S. 1,150,0°0 
stocks and securities..........-.... -..++0. _ 161,100 

Banking house, furniture and 





fixtures. . 
pas Se National banks (not reserve. 


, 
# 
sSUSSEe osessTe 





Due from oaee banks and bankers on 
Checks er cash i 2, stcies 
Notes 9,002 
Nicke’ cents 8 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
U. 
for 
6,176,(99 
Redemption fund wi ~ S. Treasurer Treasurer 
pe per cent. of - Udccscucvansuveg 2,250 00 
e from U.S. 8. Treasurer’ ro than 5 
et cent. redemption fun educesedoccees 





Due to other ones oe rx! 901,039 ¢8 
i State banks and bank- 

a aipaid secesereseese 
Ind — 


se eeeeeseees seeeee-eeceses 


deposits ——_ 








e best of m 
CHARLES H. PATTE RSON, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 22d day of 


D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G, CA _— 
R. T. WILSON. 
EPORT OF THE SONDITION 
MARKET AND 


FULTON NATIONA 
at New York, in the State of Ne 
of busin: 


ember 19th, 1894 : 


‘{ Directors. 





F THE 
BANK, 
ew York, at the close 















RESOURCES. 
= OR GRAROEMIE, pcnrisccresases cocaves 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 79 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation..... ou 
—— on — DOMES... cccccccee 00 
Sih tetieestecadceedecaes 632 29 
Ranking =e ee and fixtures 500,220 00 
Due hay National banks (not reserve 
697,452 38 
613 25 
Checks and other cash ite 161,468 67 
Exchanges for Clearin, ewes 1,083,653 7 
Notes of other National banks.. 42,959 


ian? money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Nations bank notes outstanding 
Due $608,690 25 


to other National poain. 
—= to State banks and ba 


5 168,205 51 


t. 
Certified checks.... 
Cashier’s checks outstan ing. 





_ 7,044,035 93 
a ecevcccecs .ccccesccosececeecscccc cesses 644 07 


Total $8,664, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 



































DULUTH. 


“T have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. Ihave studie/ the situation up there 
closely and watc: ed the trend of events. I have been 
sur at the nu nber of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duluth, and have —- 
the iv. that t itis to have an early and 
eut.’—The late GzorRGE W, 


Cer tieas to invest is now. Write for particulars to 





Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Dulath, Minn, 
























ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of | toth of my knowledge — beliet. 

December, 1894. A. H. GRAHAM, A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
tary Public. Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘oath day of 

Correct—Attest : December, 1894. . B. LEW 

M. DO Notary Public, Kings Co. 
D. H. HOUGHTALING, Directors. Certificates filed in N. Y. Co. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, eentinn 4 ES, 

EPORT OF THE FOND TZION OF THE JAM ES G. MORGAN, JR, > Directors. 
R CHATHAM NATIONAL BA at New York, JOSEPH GC. BALDWIN, fp oetati 
in the State of New York, at “os -€-. of b 
December 19th, 3 Resa OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

RESOURCES GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
r City, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
Gverdratts, secured aid winsscired.. ee + $5,288,002 37 | ness, Decem’ : 
Overdrafts, . 534 14 RESOURCES. 
U.S. bonds to ag te 50,000 00 " 

Stocks, securities, etc........00 ..sceccecese 180,250 ud | Loans and discounts..... ..........0... «+ $4,351,986 90 
Other real-estate fae mortgages owned. 49,506 50 | Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,436 79 
Due from National banks (not reserve U.S. bonds to secure circulation 600,000 00 

th tddidesevidedvetqantokpesses es 556,818 83 U. S. bonds on hand?...... 710,000 00 

Due from State banks and bankers TL771 75 Premium at U. 8. bonds 113,378 10 
ecks and other cash items 52,985 78 Stocks, securities, e' ay 962,237 88 

| eee ge C i 303,325 28 Banking a furniture and fixtures... 500,000 00 

‘otes of other Nationa! ban 1,100 Other real estate and m ed. 18,100 00 
Fractional paper Sees nickels and Due from National banks (not reserve 

SE reciinnnedsiecdbsases cocepetoceccccccecs 2,070 25 CE cireiannan ve2cnceticciannacmemicecee 223,524 29 
a Lanener. reserve in bank Due from State banks and bankers 11,887 46 

ew daetaecen-ccvccsedce Checks and other cash items... 14,130 66 

Legal-tender Exchanges for Clearing House 1,871,387 61 

U.S. certificates o of deposit Notes of other National banks 16,700 00 

for legal tenders......... - 750,000 00 re —— paper currency, nickels mes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer —" Lawfui money reserve in bank, viz.: 

(6 per cont. of circulation)... ......... 2,250 00 "7 29 00 
Due from U. rer (other than 7. a en notes.. . 692,628 00 

per cent. redemption fund) baseossse ° 11,000 00 U. S. certificates of de- 

a _ posit for legal tenders.. - _ 950,000 00 ow 2.173.457 00 

ry mi. eveese $9,031,301 20 Redemption fund with U. s. ‘8. Treasurer . 7 
series stock paid in.... ...» =e win). See eae. —_—— 

800,00 00 WGA cians LavieSsacueutectesdes Wbac cts $11,495,357 55 
a weld... s 177,810 31 LIABILITIES. 
ation: notes outstan . 44,400 00 
Due to other National banks. Sagteehegeel, pats te. 
Due State —— an Undivided profits, i 
pea pci Ones cease Natic i= k notes outstanding % 415,350 00 
nee dual - Daa subject to pa — po ces Nat ional _ 
De aad ca ee te Due” to” Sits decd genetnons 1,641,586 52 
1 me medined sa W ., CRMOEE, cccccccccccccacscvese 694,454 13 
: 84.677 10— 7,559,090 89 | Individual deposits subject aaatians 
OSES Re TLE eee el $9,161,301 20 5,018, 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, ss. 100 94 
I, P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named axoeseed drafts rie 1,144,449 40 
bank do solemnly —— that the ators = statement is ee 8,406,918 4 
e e best 0} Ow. an . 
my LP. REMU Cashier. Dividends unpaid................ssss0005 i 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2th day of Pn ay See Og ce ae 11,495,357 £5 
December, 18%. ALBERT DENISON J ONES STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33 
Notary Public, N. Y, Co. I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
Correct—Attest : HOS. W. ADAMS, named bank, do solemnly i ear that the above st : 
ALPRED i CROSS, t Directors, | Ment is true, to the A.W. SHERMAN. Cashier. 
EO. M. HARD, Subscribed and sworn to before-me this 22d day of 





December, . L.. BRAYNARD, 
Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
F. D. TAPPE 
Rg ISELY N, Jr. { Directors 
. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKER No. & WALL STREET, N. ¥, 




































22 (1698) 
QUOTTRREY BRIQRE OY TEBEASS 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, axa due from di- 
rectors... 








Due ~~ Ledeen - Ree "om 88 
oe ioe 1,818,752 88 
Banking 910,000 00 
oat iter ita iSite sg 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills — checks for the next 








Total .....casocscccccccevevecccecceccccoes 
LIABILITIES. 
pe ac ed rd paid in, in cash 
oo Sup SUOLGRRARRSARD © 
ba ceeeathors, rots as follows, viz 
e) 
ree echt subject t =< ebeck.. Nis, 096,710 87 
Demana tes of de- 
pqaesnbenseweceossecesns 6,659 
chec a> 1,184,387 95 
Cashier's checks: outstand- 
sevedceeeceue 32,373 34 
IN was covesers 37 1s ann ite & 


7,907,615 96 
isecors mo 
Ls 





Total. 
STATE’OF NEW YORK, 


‘INS, President, and wh TS 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, ent, - 

E Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
yy ak ist oing business at Nos. 44 and 46 


ban and doing 
tree i f New York, in said county, 
hed 5, NB wd ntor ey —_— that the a 








port nalir 
Sradition of the said bank before the ‘transaction of any 
business on the 19th on at ees of said ban 1894; i a 4 
ee — o 
her fh hoe | — iit a by _ bank: 





official notice rece 
a of Banks eaeaer the nineteenth aoe 
December, 18:4, us the -f on _— ce he cor 3) et. 
epenents’ knowledge rrect . 

pean g Shy ~ ‘ - report is derived from 


said corporation, and a — peso’ was prepared 
under deponente feu rvi — — 


gph 
pha meow, aot, 
Severally jepo- 
day of December, 1834, before me. 
nents, We Yd o. Jo OHN FLYNN, 


a4 Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co 





OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York City, 
in the State x! _"rieaaa at the close of business, De- 























ber 19th, 1 
——e RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.........-++-++s-+00+0+ 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec’ ia 79 
U. 8. bonds to secure ciroulation.. 2S 
08 
Stocks, sec 93 
Due from ot 
serve agents, 02 
Due from State banks and — 16 71 
= ecks —yuy, 3 cash ome. 4 4 
xchal ‘or Clearing House............ i 
Notes on other Naticnal banks .612 00 
— ional paper currency, nickels and 20 
= SE er eaies 9 
i, «+s $522,200 00 
Legal-tender notes 566,500 00 
Mf fegal tenders "Pos" 510m co 
mders......... 
ere ith United States ~ a eB 
Redemption fund wi in 
Wreaterer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
$7,213,247 63 
$',000,000 00 
400,000 00 
es pa’ 19,208 52 
National bank notes outstandit 41,630 00 
— to — a banks $1,552,226 51 
to te banks an 
ban eae 237,905 93 
paginas i — ee a 366 00 
ual de subjec 
‘to 6 a 3,594,957 00 
29,584 75 
47,368 92 
10,000 00— 5,752,409 11 
pesbbceegsenebeseccccncese cusecosese $7,213, 247 63 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 


High-class long investments. Write us. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 











DIVIDENDS. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK oF 
Sin te CITY OF New YORK, NEW YORK, Decembe 
60TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
sem}-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT.., free from tax, payable on and after 


2d, 1895, 
The transfer books will be closed from 3 P De- 
cem ber 26th, until the ——— a January bat 1895. 
YOUNG, Cashier. 


dh |e CHATHAM war AL 
NEw YORK, December 21st, 1894. 
96TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable on and 
after January 189, until wh ch date transfer 


books will be closed. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, Dec. 2ist, 1894. 
SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable January 5th, 1895, to which date. 
from December 31st, the transfer bonks will be closed, 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


at RIVER NATIONAL BANK,.— 
ORK, December 22d, 1894.—A Dividend of ~ 
(4) Per Cent. has been declared, payable on and after 
Wednesday, January 2d, 1895. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, December 
=, ay —The Board of Directors have this A 
semi-annual dividend of THKEE 
ONE. HALF PER CENT., free of all taxes, a ae 
on and after January 2d. pro: xinio. 
The transfer buoks will remain closed until that 
date. CHAKLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


reTg "END 230 ere K, CORNER 3D 


AVE. AND 2 
EW K, December 2ist, 1894. 
Bey gon l-eungtt dividend \ Soueecative) 
of 1 THR KE PER CENT., and an EX DIVIDEND 
of FIVE PER CENT., have been this day declared 
out of the earnings of the past six months, free of tax, 
payable January 2d, prox. 
A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE aes « AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 








BANK, 

















Red Yor: 
K. December 2ist, 18M. § 
A dividend of ten z cont, ‘has to- been declared 


, $y payable on the 2d da Ay Jaueary next 
e transfer ey Ki} remain closed until that date. 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


moe MEROANTILE te teak L i. RANE. 
NEw YorRK, December 19th, 1 
of this Bank have this da: Telerea a iividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT.., free of tax, 
- on and after J punery 2d, 18%. The transfer 
ks closed until that d ate. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Casbier. 
NATIONAT. 


Taro BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVEKS’ BANK 


Yo 
,.1894.—The Directors of this Bank have this da 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PE 
CENT., payable on and after January 2d, 1895. The 
transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ RANK, NEW 
YORK, December 2lst, 1895. = an dividend of 
THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. has been de- 
— to the stockholders = and after 


D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 











Toneulel Pd, 1895 





is true nd belief. 
(Signed) ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed ont sworn to before me this’ +d ar of 


December, 1 0. H. Co 
Notary Public, New York ¢ Go. 
Correct—Attest : 
W. H. MALE, ) 
SAM’L D. DAVIS, ; Directors. 
JOHN A. POOL, 5 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION ( Or -cuk 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND OVERS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of The York, at 
the close of business December 19th, 1894: 


emereneet 


Overdrafts, my and unsecured 
J. S. bonds to BoB bonds...--- iéeoivese 
J 8. 8 




















miums on ~ SS 
Stocks, goons’ LR ELE 
Banking h 0 Psdiaen and fixtures... 80.000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve i 
Due from State banks and bank 18,682 16 
Checks and other cas! 33,46" 85 
Kechan for Clearin, 71,770 76 
Notes of other Nationa 358 00 
> epee paper currency, nickels and jinses 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DD ishalicnyne sed én svovetquns $148,288 00 
Ceeak tines notes oo. 309,736 
U. 8. a, of deposit 
for legal tenders............. ++ 120,000 00 oo 
628,074 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation me enGsisWiedese 2,250 00 
WO oc cscesss ...csessineccdvsccmsevescets $2,620,887 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Captsal I idics np gvnestesckh been $300,000 00 
Sd er RINNE ocnpescabdsbyboskivecce Seconess 250,000 00 
U a ‘sega less expenses _ 
taxes ae. 21,400 71 
National bank notes —— 41,370 00 
Due pig 4 N tional banks... $10 
Due — — = 
ban | 115 
Divi vidends inpaid. pewehicssoss 256 1,432 85 
— “dapeaian subject to =e 
Demand certificates of deposit. 5,090 23 
Certified checks.............-.... 32,779 59 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 75 00 
—_—_— 20 8,117 68 63 


Total ~ $2,620,888 34 
Tees OF OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 83 
5 WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, 


ment is true to the best of Py - 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Suherrined and sworn to before me this %4th day of 
December, 1804. - ENRY W.K pens. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest . 


HENRY B. PYE, 
JOHN WILKIN, 


G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, tr _—— 





THE NATIONAL PARE Base OF NEW YORK, } 
Decem 1894. 


SIXTIETH DI IDEND. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, 
held this Fi a oe PP ae was declared 
of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 
etter Janua ry 24, ies, until which date the transfer 


ks will remain ch 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
ee Re oF” THE Pi Be 
e 





r January ty 
books will be closed. 


INTH NATIONAL BAX, NEW TORE 
Decem 21st, 189.—A dividend of R 
PER CENT. 4. the capital daar of this bank has 
been declared, , parable cn at on and after January 2d, 

The transfer ks wil be es am until that date. 

H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
PHENIX | NATIONAL BANK 
ember 18t sth, 

The Board of M a Bi, have this day declared a 
semi-annual sau of THREE (3) R CENT., 
free of tax able on and after January 2d, 1895. 
yn transfer | ks W remain closed unt at 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OFTHE 
CITY OF W YORK, 


Pe ned te Lag December 1894. 
oard 0! care Fe have ~— day Petes a 
dividens of FIVE 8) PER CENT., free of tax, out of 
the earnings 3 the current six months, payable on 
after Jan. 2d, 1895. 
nsfer Socks “will be ae from date to 
1895, inciusive. ~ Be 


STATE E BANKS. 


THE BANK OF A  Fouxt December? 


The Board of pire de 
semi-annual dividend oF FOUR (4 4) as CENT., free 
of ing, Es» F. January 2d, I to stockholders of 
record 

The transfer Soke will romele closed until Janu- 
ary 7th, 1895. W. M. BENNET, Ass’t Cashier. 


T,=Es BewERY BANK 25 yew YORK 
RK, Decem . 18%4.—The Board of! 
Directors! as. this da: pa benny a et, divi- 
dend of SIX PER CENT., free of tax, out of the earn- 
ings of the current six until. payable on and affer 
January 2d, 1895. 
The transfer books we remain closed until that 
date. . C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK, || 
K, Decembe 
EIGHTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEMI-AWNUAL 


Marae — oe aan, Ly eet. Da mie 
a dividend of five r ce . 

and after J fer’ books will 

be closed irem December 22d per ado January 22 aclu inclusive. 











n. 2d, 


Jan 
CASE, Cashier. 














SAVINGS GS BAN. KS. 


ya i SAVINGS BANE BANK, OF OF THE oITy ad 
NEw YORK, S& AND WERY, CO 
NAL as TY-NINTH POSE MICA NN AL 
Divide D OF INTEREST.—The Trustees have 
ordered that interest at the rate of FOUR PER 
Tey be, Speos on and after 


January 2ist on all sums 
which have remained on di ~ 8 BS the , #4 or six 
months, end: December 


December 27, 1894. 


CANARA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
: GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 

New York, December 20th, 184. ; 

The Board of Directors have declared a semi-an- 

nual dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the 

capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
February next. 

The transfer books will be closed at 12 c’clock M. on 


e 





1894. Money int Gy mae 
onor before January th will draw i 
January Ist. 
EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
Secreta: 


HENR ry. 
CHA nes W. HELD Cashier. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
NO. 3 CHAMBERS STREET. 
93d edn ORK Pd onal 


NEW 
INTEREST fod Ban bdo RaTEOF POUR (OPER CENT. 








r annum hi “re six months end- 
nef December, Bist, 18, por pon font accounts entitled 
m Fi ILLARS to THRE HOU- 
SeND DOLLARS able after January 10th, ; 
4 ta H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 





EMICRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 
New York, December 24th, 1894. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six and 
three montbs ending December 3\st, 1894. 
at the rate of Four per cent. per annum un* 
all deposits up to the limit of Three Thou 
sand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January Ist, 1895, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, January 21st. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
9% WARREN STREET. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months Lending December 3ist. at the 
rate of FOUR PER wT. Ost annum on $1,000 and 
under, and THREE ann NT. per annum on the 
), not exc soning $3,00U, payable on and 

uary 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw 


interest from Janne 
DAVID M. = President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER. Secreta 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, December 20th, 1894. 


87th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six months 
gnding on the at. inst., at_the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annun, pay- 
able on and an the third Monday in January 
next. JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. COR. 6TH AV. AND 16TH STREET. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending December 3ist, 
1894, on allsums from five dollars to three thousand 
dollars entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable 
January 2ist, 1895. Deposits made on or before Janu- 
ary 16tl,1895, will draw interest from January Ist, 1895. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest as usual: FOUR per cent. on the 
first $1,000; THREE per cent. ou the excess 
up to $3,000. Written up January 17th, or 
any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
ING COMPANY OF NEW Y é RE we 


39TH CONSECUTIVE Be I IDEN > 


Bw YOR 
A aaAP Tua ee DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
ALF (1  wenage on the capital stock of 
been deciared payable FEBRU- 
socmnol de Ts of De a 

















y08. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Real Estate Trust Co. of New York. 
NO. 30 NASSAU STREET. 





The Board of trustees have this day declared a 
cent eivisene of 3 PERK C EAT. payable 

annary 

Transfer books close December 24th, at three o’clock 
P.M., and reopen January 2d, 1895. 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


EW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

160 Broadway. New York, December 18th, 1894° 

Ata — of the Directors of the New England 
Loan and Trust Company, held or d ter] 

dividend +. el ae toa 'E-HALF P eR CENT: upo 4 

e capital stock of the Company was declared, pay- 

able on the 2ist inst. wee BARTLETT. ed. Day 


Yan MTOR AD c OMbagee RAIL- 
EASURER'S OFFICE. GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
N m ber 


EW 

The Board of Directors of this rom Nave this 
day declared a di rr of TWO Re NT. upon 
its Capital Stock, peyanle le = n Friday, the Lad day of 
February next, at e transfer books 
will be closed at_ noon on SUeierany, , the och day of 
December, and will be re-opened on nue morning of 
Monday, the 4th day of February next, 

. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 








&. 








day, the 20th day of December, and will be re - 
opened on the morning of Monday, the 4th day of 
February next. ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


OFFIC 





THE SOUTHERN PACIEIC OMPANY, 
Broad 8) St. (itis f uilding). 
a ee Yor December Ist, 


Coupons due Jan. Ist, m bonds of ay fol- 
ing named companies will a "paid ¢ after that date at 
this office: 
Central Pacific R.R. 1st mortgage 6. 

acific R.R. 1st mo! 


Louisiana rn cent. 

Morgan’s Louisiana and foun R.R, ands. 8. rst Co. Ist 6. 

South ‘Pacific Coast R-R. Co. 

California Pacific R.R. Co. 1st “mortgage 436. 

California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d mortgage 44. 
lifornia Pacific R.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6. 

Market Street Cable Ry. Co. vt. Sait e 6. 


Tre asurer. 
Coupons due Jan. Ist, 1895, bonds of the fol- 
lowing-named companies will be pe paid after that date 
by the: Central Trust Company 
San Antonio and Aransas Puss R.R.1st mortgage 4 























nt. 
Houston and Texas Central R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cent. 
— and Northwestern R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cent. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
(0, ed od Cooper. nsileuie). 
mGEARTE BRE D 1852. 
S3d D 


New \ 
INTEREST FOR T 





e bank on 


will draw interest from bh Jasuery 1st, 1895 
J AN B, CURREY, Sec’y 
WM. BURRELL, Pres't 
THE AMERICAR SUGAR REFINING co. 


K, December 5th, 1894 
The Board of aeteet of the American Sugar K 





uiee o’cleck PM., and hbo cecnee ned on January 
JNO. E. SEARLES, ‘Treasurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New York, Dec. 12th, 1894. ) 
DIVIDEND NO. 105. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the 
net earnings of the three months ending Dec. 3ist, 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 1ith day of January next, to shareholders 
ofrecord at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Jan. 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAULWAY COMPANY. 








Company has been declared, ayable at this office on 
SDAY, ¢ Le 2d, 189. The 








ELECTIONS. 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. NEw YORK, December 

‘th. 1894.—The annual election for Directors of this 

bank will be heid at the banking-house, 320 troad- 

way, on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895. Polls open 
from 12 M. to1 P.M. 





CHAS. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


C=. NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

December 8th, 1894.—The on election for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the eusu — year will be held 
at the banking house, No. 270 B: ,~ on tape 
the 8th day of January, 1895, between tl @ hours of i 


and 2 P. 2 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 

tor oy of this bank will be held at the 
TUESDAY, No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
TUESDAY, Jannary 8th, 1895. Polls C n from 2'to 3 
o’clock P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


ALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
. 5th, —The annual election - Direct- 
ors of this bank will be held at the banking room, 
46 Wall street, on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895, from 
12M. to Lo'clock PM; 
RTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. — 


mE nn AND TEADaRS NATIONAL 

ANK OF NEW_YORK, NEw York. December 

21st, 188 —The anrualelection for directors of this 

teak will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 

Broadway and Murray Street, pty January 
8th, 1895. The a will be open from 12 M. tol P,M. 
WARD TOWNSEND. Cashier, 


EATHER MANUFAC yl i RATIONAL 




















INCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 32-42 ope FoRTY- 

4 SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, December 22d, 1894. 
The annual ferapey | of the shareholders ¢ of this bank 
for the election of directors for the ensuing year will 
be held at the banking house on TUESDA 
8th. 1895, between the hour of a M. and 1 P. 
w.T.C ORNELL, ¢ Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN NEW YORK, 25 Nassau Street, December 
4th,1894.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank for the election of Directors and for the 
transactionof such other business as may be pre- 
sented, will be held at the banking rooms, on TUES- 
DAY, January 8th, 1895. Polls will be open from 

noon till lo’clock P.M. 

A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


YHE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND peovnns’ 
BANK, NEw York, December 6th, 1894.—' 

nual election for Directors of this bank will be held 

at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, on ae 

January 8th, 1895, between the hours’ of 12 aa 

1 P.M. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEw York 
cember 7th, 1894.—The annual election for Dires. 
tors of this bank wiil be heid at the banking house, 
No 401 Broadway, on TUESDAY, seneary 8th, 1895, 
between the hours of 12 M. ond 1P 
C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


HE NATION AL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 34, .—The annual 
stockholders of this bank i the election of Direc 
tors for the ensuing year will be held at the} banking 
rooms on dagen y Ay agen 8th, 1895, between the 
ours 


of 12M. and1p 
GORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier, 


fe anuary 














meeting of the . 











December 27, 1894. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are free to confess that at the begin- 
ning of the subscription season we some. 
what feared that our subscription liet would 
suffer from the hard times, and it is, there- 
fore, with very much satisfaction that we 
take pleasure in saying that our receipts 
for subscriptions from new and old sub- 
scribers has been of the most gratifying 
character. considerably in excess of former 
years at this period, and there is every indi- 
cation for thinking that the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT appreciate what we place 
before them from week to week and feel, as 
many of them sayin their letters to us, 
“We must have THE INDEPENDENT.” 

Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other fevors. We trust that every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT will have an 
especially merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. 

We print. on page 25 of this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, our clubbing list for 1895, to 
which reference is made. We shall take 

leasure in sending THE INDEPENDENT for 

our consecutive weeks to the address of 
persons whose names may be sent us witha 
view to extending the circulation of the 


paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of.subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........$ 25| Six months........ $ 
Three months....._ 75 | Nine months...... 
Four months..... 1 00) One year........... 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..... 
One year each to two subscribe 

‘hree years to one subscriber... 
Three subscribers one year each ote 
Four years to one subscriber....... poencesee 
Four subscribers one year each.........+0+ . 
Five years to one subscriber.........-++++-. 
Five subscribers one year each...........00+ 

In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 

Copies 10 cents. 
Single copiés over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


. THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


THE INDEX FOR 1894. 

We have in preparation the annual index 
of THE INDEPENDENT for the year 1894; but 
it will not be ready to send to our subscrib- 
ers until the first week in January. We 
shall, therefore, continue those subscrip- 
tions expiring with the last week in Decem- 
ber, one week longer, in order that they 
may receive it. We ask particular atten- 
tion to the index, as we believe that it will 
be found to be the most accurate and com- 
plete of avy ever published by any weekly 
newspaper. 





Cre 
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READING NOTICES. 


R. DUNLAP & COMPANY. 


Every gentleman feels that he must, of neces- 
sity, wear a Dunlap hat. This fact has become 
so well established that it does not admit of ar- 
gument. Hundreds of manufacturers of lower 
grade hats wait until Dunlap & Company bring 
out theirstyles at the ditferent seasons, and then 
they pay them the highest compliment by copy- 
ing the style as near as they may be able. Dun- 
lap & Company also supply their customers 
with silk umbrellas and with walking sticks, 
and at this holiday season they are particularly 
appropriate for holiday gifts. The concern has 
stores in Chicago and Philadelphia, and in 
addition their hats can be bought of ~ 3 first- 
gee: hatter in almost any city in the United 

tates. 


A RAILROAD DOCTOR’S PRESCRIP- 
TION. 








GENERAL Western Agent C. K. Wilber, of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, 
with head-quarters at Chicago, is, without try- 
ing, one of the really funny men of the railroad 
world. The other day, for example, he accom- 
plished this advertisement, which old hands at 
the business truly say is one of the brightest lit- 
tle things ever put on paper: 


The Lake Shore Limited taken regu- 
larly on your Eastern trips will prevent 
that tired feeling so often experienced 
by travelers. 

Leaves Chicago, V. XXX P. M. 
Arrives New York, VI.XXX P. M. 
C.K. bate” a 
Can be taken without shaking. 


General Passenger Agent Daniels says that 
Dr. Wilber’s prescription is equally efficacious 
on trains of the New York Central, he having 
this assurance from Drs. Cosby and Dumond, 
who have tried it, with perfect success. 

General Passenger ‘Agent Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific, has offered to all his local agents and 
subordinates a handsome prize in money for the 
best advertisement of the line, and it is obvi- 
ously well for them that Mr. Wilber “isn’t in 
it.’—From the Brooklyn Standard Union. 


THE North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany incorporated, in 1891, their Mediterranean 
service, the fleet being composed of four large, 
elegant steamers and of the same standard of 
speed, comfort, and excellence of cuisine as will 
be found on the steamers between New York 
and Southampton. These steamers reach Gib- 
raltar in eight days, and Genoa and Naples in 
lessthan eleven days. Since the inauguration 
of this service a very large numbero poente 
have taken advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered them by the North German Lioyd, and 
have experienced so much satisfaction in mak- 
ing the trip that they are all, without ym 

oyd. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Recipe sar pet eet halons gd erie 
Genuine only in Bottles with Buf’ wrappers.—Adv. 





EIGHT WINTER TOURS TO CALI- 
FORNIA. 


A NEW series of tours to California is an- 


, The members of these excursions secure reduced 
hotel rates in California. There are three re- 
turning routes with nine east-bound parties 
under special escort, and the tickets are also 

for use independently on any train. A de- 
scriptive book may be obtained without charge 
of Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


2 
— 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


THE Hygeia Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, is 
blossoming as a rose under the magic influences 
of the times. Among the improvements is a 
new system of plumbing; new bath rooms with 
solid porcelain tubs in Roman and French de- 
signs; sixteen new and elegant suites of apart- 
ments, each with lor, bedroom and bath; 
new carpets cover the vast acreage of floors, be- 
sides walls freshly fre and delicate) 





stationed at Fortress Monroe. The equable 
climate favors tennis and other fashionable 
outdoor sports ali the year round. 


MORNING WEAR, 
THE 





CHICAGO. 





(1699) 23 


‘* It ‘has been conceded in this age of cultured tastes that a man’s estimation of himseij 
and the opinion he entertains of character and its elements 


are designated in the hat he wears.’’ 
FOR BUSINESS AND FOR DRESS AND FOR 


THE PROMENADE, 
THE THE 


DERBY HAT. SILK HAT. OPERA HAT. 
The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


and Walking Sticks for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


R. DUNLAP & CO., 


New York. 


FULL DRESS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





tinal 4 days’ sale of 


In addition thereto We announce a 


silks will never again be so cheap. 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, New York. 


A CARD OF THANKS. 


We desire to thark the Public for the unprecedented patronage extended to us. ‘It 
is not our desire to rest on our well-earned success, To-morrow morning we begin a 


UNSOLD HOLIDAY GOODS AT 2 VALUE 


Grand Exposition of Spring Silks. 


6,000 pieces, every new idea, many exclusive, marked at such low prices that 
everybody may buy a gown. Get one now while the goods are offered. Printed 





Useful and 


European markets. Our Collection of 








6th Avenue 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, etc. 





- CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Ornamental. 


Our Assortment of Holiday Goods for this Season is finer by far than any previ- 
ous year. It comprises everything useful or ornamental to be found in this or 


Bronzes, Onyx Tables and Cabinets, Lamps, Bisque, Royal Worcester, 
Austrian Ware and other Potteries, cannot be surpassed. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF DOLLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
—LOWEST PRICES.— 
. We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods to all parts of 
Mail Orders. 


the World, Guaranteeing Satisfaction to the Customer or Refunding the Money 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





MORALS 


and Soap are near 
relations—when both 
are good. 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing 


This is very gen- 
erally regarded as 
the best pine tar 

| Soap, as it is the old- | 
est, because of its | 
efficiency and dura- | 
bleness, It removes 
all ordinary skin 
impurities and 
lasts much longer 
than other soaps. 
DRUGGISTS. } 


is not only 
** good,” but 
the BEST. 


L 








TRAVEL. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


Established 1841. 

All Travelling Expenses Included. 
Arrangements for the Winter Season of 1895 include 
the annual series of 
TROPICAL CRUISES to_the Windward 
Istands, Trinidad, etc.,from New York Feb. 

2,13 and 23. 

Personally conducted parties to i 

EGYPT, NILEand PALESTINE from New 
York on Jan. 5, Feb. 2 and 23, including trip on 
the Nile and Camping Teur inthe Hely Land. 

A Grand Tour to 7 
MEXICO from New York by Ward LineS.§8, 
**Yuamuri.’? on Feb. 9, calling at Havana, 
Special Pullman train through Mexice. 
“LORIDA.—Five special parties to Florida 

under Personal Escort, from New York on Jan. 29 ; 
Feb. 12,26; Mar. 12, 26, by Special Pullman Vestibule 
Trains. Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. De- 
scriptive programmes free from 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Special Trains of Magnificent Pullman 
Vestiouled Sleeping and Dining Cars at Fre- 
quent Intervals ACROSS THECONTINENT 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
etc. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways, and give the nolders entire freedom of move- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, and on the return journey 
if desired, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 


FLORIDA and CUBA Sinuary. 
MEXICO by & = Vestibuled 
SANDWICH ISLANDS Maren. 


Railroad and Steamships Tickets to all 
oeints. 











P 


{@ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
81 East Mth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 
20 South 10th Street, Mutual Life Ins. Bldg., Phila. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 








who would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 


- modated by sending us, on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 





Ban ee 
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SPECIAL 


IizTHOLIDAY NOTICE. £1 
THE INDEPENDENT. — 
The Leading Religious Newspaper of the World. 


IN the wide range of the topics it discusses, in the represeniative eharacter of its 

contributors, in the variety of instructive and entertaining matter it publishes, and in 
the vigor and breadth of its editorial discussions THE INDEPENDENT is conceded to be at 
the head of the Religious Press of the world, It has from 32 to 40 pages weekly, in 
which something will be found of value and interest to allclasses of society—ministers, 
laymen, scientists, educators, lawyers, physicians, st tesmen; biblical scholars, faim- 
| ers, etc.; and to old and young, male and female. 
The contents of every one of the 52 numbers are equivalent t> an octavo volume 
of 150 pages. The ordinary cost of such a book would be $1.00 or $1.50. The average 
cost of each number of THE INDEPENDENT t its regular subscribers is less than SLX 
CENTS. THE INDEPENDENT is therefore cheaper in price than the cheapest books 
published, and furnishes a far greater variety of matter than can be found in any 
volume or serics of volumes, excepting cyclopedias. 

There are no fewer than TWENTY-THREE separate and distinct departments in 
each number of THE INDEPENDENT. Here is an enumeration of them : 


1. Editorials and Editorial Notes. Covering every subject of importance. 
2. Original Contributions—descriptive, instructive, historical, religious, 
political, sociological, educational, etc. oe 
8. Poems. Five or six in every number by leading poets of the United States 
and Canada. . 
4, Fine Arts. Descriptive and critical accounts of exhibitions in New York 
and London. 

5. Sanitary. Treating of the best.and newest appliances and methods in 
medical and sanitary science. 


6. School and College. Giving fresh information about colleges at home 
and abroad. 





7. Science. Describing the latest discoveries and conclusions in astronomy, 
geology, and in animal and plant life. 


8. Charities. Eoumerating with particulars the donations and bequests given 
for charitable purposes. 


9. Personals. Giving interesting anecdotes and information of prominent per- 
sons all over the country. 


10. Music. Describing and criticising all important musical events. 


ll. News of the Week. Giving an intelligent summary of the events, 
foreign and domestic, of the week. 


12. Points from Pulpit and Press. 
timely sayings of preachers and editors. 

18. Religious Intelligence and Notes. Embracing reports of all ecclesi- 
astical bodies, and of the movements of all denominations in the world. 

14, Missions. Giving fresh letters from foreign missionaries of all societies and 
in all the distant fields of the world. 


15. Biblical Research. Summarizing the latest results and discoveries relat- 
ing to the Bible. 


16. Ministerial Register. 
of pastors of ail denominations. 


17. Literature. Giving reviews of books of all kinds, and latest literary news, 
with names of publishers and authors of new publications, 


18. Financial. Discussing, by able writers, the uppermost topics in finance, 
and giving latest information in the form of brief notes. 


19. Insurance. Discussing all subjects of interest to insurers in life and fire 
companies embracing topics of interest to all business men. 


20. Old and Young. Embracing poems and stories for older and younger 
readers by the ablest and best writers. 


21. Odd Knuots. Giving new and entertaining puzzles of various kinds. 
22. Pebbles. Culling the best things from the funny columns of the press. 


23. Farm and Garden. Containing articles by experts of special interest to 
farmers, poultry raisers, housekeepers and others. 


Containing the most notable and 


Chronicling ordinations, calls, deaths, etc., 


We sball print in our New Year’s Number, which goes to press January 34, 1895, 
very important and valuab!e information furnished by Bishops, Moderators of General 
Assemblies, Presidents of Conferences and Conventions, who will describe the chief 
ecclesiastical events of the year, showing what the Churches are doing and how they are 
growing. The same issue will also contain elaborate Statistical Tables, giving the latest 
returns for all denominations, and comparing them with those of the Census of 1890, 
During the past year THE INDEPENDENT has printed 1,050 columns of reading 
matter, equivalent in octavo volumes to Bancroft’s complete ‘‘ History of the United 
States ” twice over, with three volumes to spare. 

It has beaten all similar papers by printing over 200 original poems, from the 
pens of the ablest poets. 

It makes a specialty of short stories for old and young—bright and readable.. 

It gives a complete religious history of the times in addition to full reports of all 
important religious assemblages. It prints monthly fresh letters from mission fields 
throughout the world—representing ALL DENOMIN ATIONS—containing 
valuable information, not found elsewhere, for use by clergymen and others at 
monthly concerts and other missionary meetings. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OD A NE on niin cine ocicccsccsada $1 50 
pe ers et ee ey 75 | NunE MONTHS................. eioaee 25 
DOOR: MI iin one Neidcnc: ks venek ieee | REE eee ees 3 00 


‘*ON TRIAL” ONE MONTH 25 CENTS. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE $2.00 EACH. 
t#To Clergymen #2.00 a Year.) 


Clergymen are specially invited to send WITH THEIR OWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
other subscriptions at $2.00 per annum each. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
Anas TEE INDEPENDENT, 
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AN OPEN LETIFER 
President of every Life Insurance 
Company in the United States. 


IF RBEBATING OONTINUES IT WILL BE BE- 
OAUSE THE PRESIDENTS WISH IT. 





THE question of Rebate came promi- 
nently before the public about two years 
since, and a wave of virtuous indignation 
rolled across the country which was gen- 
erally participated ia by the life insur- 
aace companies, and there seemed t> be a 
universal demand that the practice of re- 
bating, which had grown toenormou3pro- 
portions, should be summarily stopped. 
Several companies took measures to pre- 
vent their agents froui indulging in the 
practice of rebating, and much credit 
should be given to the presidents of some 
of the companies for the manner in which 
they met the question and acted upon 
their published statements that rebating, 
so far as their companies were concerned, 
should bestamped out, while the action of 
some other companies was of such a 
character as virtually to indorse and to 
wink at it. 

Notwithstanding, rebating to-day is 
carried on now nearly or quite as exten- 
sively as it was two years ago, tho less 
openly. It issad to make such a confes- 
sion as this, but thefacts warrant it. We 
have in mind a case which occurred 
within thirty days, and we are prepared to 
prove the facts. The agent of one of the 
principal companies of New York, learn- 
ing that the agent of another principal 
company bad offered fifty per cent. rebate 
on the first year’s premium, made an 
offer of fifty-five per cent., and told the 
applicant for insurance that he had vis- 
ited his general agent who connived at 
and winked at the offer. 

The State of New York and many other 
States have passed laws prohibiting rebat- 
ing ; but of what use is a law of this char- 
acter if it is not supported either by 
public opinion or by the companies them- 
selves ? 

There is one way in which rebating can 
b3 stopped’ from January ist, 1895, and 
the object of this open letter is to ask the 
president of every life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, no matter 
what his previous practice, opinion or 
belief has been, to adopt this rule, as fol- 
lows: Require on an after January 1st, 
1895, that every application shall be ac- 
companied by a statement signed both by 
the soliciting agent,and by the general 
agent, and by the applicant for insurance, 
that the full premium was paid,or was t> be 
paid,and that no rebate, either directly ur 
indirectly, had been or would be given to 
the applicant, and that none had been ar- 
ranged for, and that under-no conditions 
would any be paid. To this circular to 
agents should b2 added, that any agent ia 
any way violating these instructions in 
spirit or practice would ba at once dis- 
charged, his contract terminated, and all 
renewal interests in his business, if any, 
forfeited. 

This action on the part of the presi- 
dents of all of the life insurance companies 
of the United States jwould stop the 
practice of rebating. 

Companies which have never sinned 
should do this, and place themselves on 
record. 

Rebating is done entirely at the expense 
of the old policy holder—he only pays the 
bills—and the old policy holder is rapidly 
getting into a condition of mind waich 
will very soon become explosive. When 
the dividend of au old policy holder drops 
in one year thirty per cent. and is fol- 
lowed soon after by a drop of tweaty 
per cent. more, the times are bacomiag 
propitious for mischief. 

We have purposely refrained from say- 
ing a word on the poor business methods 
of companies who allow rebating or of 
the morals attaching, altho much might 
be said on the subject of robbing a policy 


-holder with whon- a contract was mide 


years ago, for the sake of being the 
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RESULTS OF ASSESSMENT EXPE- 
RIENCE, 


THe Weekly Statement has printed a 
compilation by the Mutual’s statistician, 
exhibiting the inevitable increase in the 
annual cost of insurance, and the loss of 
membership sure to occur in assessment 
life insurance, as exemplified by the ex- 
perience of the ten leading societies. Old- 
est.of these ten is the Southern Tier 
Masonic Relief, of Elmira, which began in 
1868. The figures of its experience go 
back only to 1880, when it had 5,085 poli- 
cies; in 1881 the number was 4,948, and 
the deaths were 17 per 1,000. The number 
of policies declined from that time, the 
number of deaths per 1,000 increasing, 
until, in 1898, the policies had fallen to 
927 ; but the deaths had risen to 53.4 per 
1,000. There was one exception, however, 
In some manner the policies took a spurt 
upward in 1889, rising to 4,087 in that 
year from 2,519 in 1888; the deaths per 
1,000 fell from 23.7 in 1888 to 13.9 in 1889 ; 
but when the policies dropped, in 1890, to 
2 387, the number of deaths rose to 78.6, 
again illustrating the conclusion above 
mentioned, which might, almost be called 
a law. 

Lest these figures be misunderstood, 
however, we must say distinctly that 
those given of the deaths are not the num- 
ber of deaths actually occurring, but the 
number per 1,000 of existing policies, 
This relative number and the actual num- 
ber have no necessary connection with 
each other ; the former. rises as the num- 
ber of policies falls, and in many instances 
it has therefore risen largely, notwith- 
standing a decline in the actual number 
of deathe. 

As the next oldest of the ten, the 
United Brethren, of Lebanon, Penn., has 
been repeatedly cited in these columns in 
previous years we copy the figures re- 
specting it in full: 








Number Deathsin Year. 
Policies r 
YEAR e. in Force. Number. 1,000. 
7,081 58 9.1 
9,790 110 18,1 
12,102 135 12.3 
4,237 242 18.4 
18,726 256 18.3 
12,409 252 19.3 
12,684 308 24.5 
059 295 23.8 
10,947 335 29.1 
9,662 272 26.4 
8,542 312 34.3 
7,934 266, 32.3 
7,42 287 37.4 
7,040 303 41.9 
6,417 261 38.8 
5,481 253 42.6 
4,652 211 41.7 
3,831 183 43.2 
4,223 191 47.5 
4,609 192 43.5 
Here is the record of decay. The most 


prosperous time was 1876-81, when the 
membership was largest and the mortality 
relatively smallest. 

The Bank Clerks’ Mutual, of this city, 
on the other hand, shows a heavy increase 
in relative mortality combined with no 
loss in membership ; the latter has slight- 
ly increased, having been 1,257 in 1898, 
against 1,151 in 1881; but the relative 
mortality has grown from 13.2 in 1881 to 
25.8 in 1893, and this means, of course, an 
increased actual mortality. The A. O, 
U. W., of Dunkirk—to whose official 
organ, we remember, we long ago had to 
refuse any further discussion, because it 
persisted in misquoting—shows the same 
re ay Saige more strikingly ; its member- 
ship nearly doubled since 1881, but 
its relative mortality has a little more than 
doubled, its actual mortality having more 
than quadrupled. In the Mutual fesceve 
the deaths per 1,000 have quadrupled 
since 1881; in the Massachusetts Benefit 
they have more than tripled; in the 
Legion of Honor they have nearly tripled; 
in the Royal Arcanum they have increased 
45 per cent., and this society shows the 
most favorable results, it having had a 
heavy and steadily maintained growth in 
membership. 

The figures are thus summed up, + and 
— signifying respectively increase and 
decrease : 
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THE (UNITED STATES MUTUAL* 
AUCIDENT. 


THE United States Mutual Accident has 
issued a circular announcing that a meet- 
ing of members is to be held in the Home 
Office on January 18ch, to consider—pur- 
suant to Chapter 690 of ‘the laws of this 
State for 1893 and upon compliance with 
Article 2 of Chapter 690 of the laws for 
1892— reorganization of the society, 
under present name, as a stock com- 
pany with a capital of $200,000 and a sur- 
plus of $100.000, and to take any needful 
action in case such step is decided upon. 





Several copies of this circular have been’ 


sent in by subscribers, with a request for 
advice. 

According to the circular, it is proposed 
to make policies hereafter complete con- 
tracts upon fixed or level premiums, and 
‘*the assessment element will be entirely 
done away with.” That is, this associa- 
tion, organized because of the success of 
the Travelers’, after having become the 
leading orgawization in the field of acci- 
dent business upon the assessment plan, 
proposes now to convert itself into a pure- 
ly stock company, like the Travelers’, No 
more sharp reversal of a past course could 
be proposed. There is no suggestion of 
any mutuality whatever. Existing poli- 
cies are to be renewable on payment of 
premiums, either in one sum or by install- 
ments, ‘‘ equal in amount to those there- 
tofore paid in premium calls and not 
otherwise”; this seems to distinctly define 
and limit rates upon existing policies, but 
nothing is said about new ones, unless by 
implication. 

Members are informed, in the circular, 
that ‘“‘those concerned in the manage- 
ment of the association” will put in the 
money without call upon them; they are 
asked only to sign an assent and a power 
of attorney, authorizing Messrs. Peet and 
Smith to vote for the proposed change. 

With no desire to be hypercritical or 
embarrassing, we cannot forget that 
among ‘‘those concerned in the manage- 
ment” there was a so-called Investment 
Company the nature and hearingsof which 
have already been discussed. Where do 
that company and that contract come in, 
if they come in at all? We should wish 
toknow. Mr. Peet is represented as say- 
ing that the old relations will probably 
be continued, but that the contract will 
probably be modified ; the circular, how- 
ever, makes not even a remote allusion to 
that matter. 

Perhaps the members would not harm 
their interests by promptly signing the as- 


‘ gent. Yet curiosity is always natural, 


often permissible, and sometimes laud- 
able, and we think it would not be imper- 
tinent for the members to ask some fur- 
ther information. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1894. 


ASSETS... oeee --88,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.. oe eeeecesecccerceees 7.8236,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,06:2,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
G. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Cash Capital..................++. $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


HOTCE, CLC..........ceceeeseeeeee - 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus... ......cccceeeeeees 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross Assets................00008 - 6,433,171 33 








SAFETY FUND POL!CIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, IIL. . 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTSIWANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 





_Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE“INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
BURFORD........... President. 
GH Secretary. 


GEORG 





..Prés. Chem. Nai. Bank, 
Builder 


Pres. Im; y and ’ Nat. Bank. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST C0, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
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J. R. PIRROR. Secretary and Treaeurer 
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A young man’s opportunities are 
sometimes his only fortune. His best 
opportunity is to insure bis life for 


; the benefit of his family. 


A day will come when he will no 
longer be insurable. Death and dis- 
ease may intervene, and every year 
of delay increases the cost and puts 
further away the completion of the 
Distribution or Endowment period 
when he might reap the benefit of his 
foresight. A life policy taken at the 
age of twenty-four, secures to a family 
at fifty the amount of its annual pre- 
mium. 

The protection begins the moment 
the first premium is paid. 

If you put your money in a savings 
bank it may take years to accumulate 
a comparatively small sum. Insure 
your life, and if you should die to- 
morrow your family will have more of 
an estate than you could save during 
a long series of years. 

It is IF your house should burn 
down. Itis only a question of WHEN 
you will die. Yet you insure your 
house against a very remote POSSI- 
BLE loss by fire. How far more es- 
sential it is to protect your family 
against 2 loss, which will be inevita- 
ble. 

A fire premium is an EXPENSE. 
Alife premium is an INVESTMENT. 
The former is a necessary BURDEN, 
the latter is a payment on account of 
a VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 

A wife sometimes shrinks from life 
insurance, because she thinks it gives 
heran interest in her husband’s death, 
Not so. Life insurance simply pro- 
vides for the family when, by reason 
of old age, or death, the breadwinner 
can no longer provide for them. A 
man who denies this protection to his 
family fails to realize the gravity of 
his responsibilities. 

If you buy real estate, you pay five 
or six per cent. interest on all you 
cannot pay cash for. Eventually, you 
have to pay the principal, too. 

By means of life insurance, a young 
man can buy for his family $1,000 or 
$100,000, by paying less than three 
per cent. yearly. He thus secures a 
fortune for his family, at once, if he 
die, or for himself if he live for twenty 
years. 

By means of 1.2 insurance a man 
may buy a fortune in installments, to 
be delivered to his family at his death, 
or to be drawn by himself at the end 
of twenty years, if he live. He se- 
cures the prize for them, and runs the 
race of life free from anxiety and care. 
His mind is free, his capital is free, 
and a fortune is practically secured 
for those he loves. 

If you are a salaried man, you are 
earning by the exercise of your brains 
or muscle, say $3,000 a year, at least 
one-half of which you employ in the 
support of your family. Then your 
life 18 worth $30,0v0 to your family, 
for a policy for $30,000 will yield a 
sum which if invested at five per cent. 


would give your family $1,500 income 
& year. 
Is your life insured for anything 
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movements in the room adjoining bis,and out a warm. red glow, while down upén think she had been forty years in her 
a faint, hacking cough. That cough dis- the roof and against the window beat the grave! 


(1702) 
Ob and Young. 





tressed Timothy. It was yet wind and sleet of a winter storm. It was Mr. Silvestre got up and threw himself 
A WORKINGMAN’S EVENING persistent. He fanciedthat he heard it at not unusual for them to indulge in a little on the couch, exhausted. ‘I didn’t in- 
HYMN. all hours of the night, and in the early sober mirth over the evening meal. Mr. tend to talk so much, It’s strange, but 
morning it teased its poor victim pitilers- Silvestre drank his tea with relish. the whole thing comes back as tho I’d 
BY GEORGE H. FULLERTON, ly. “*T feel quite strong to-night, Timothy. lived through it yesterday.” 





“*°Tis me duty to find out who is suffer- Perhaps I shall be able to go down town 
in’so. Ah, Mary, you’d not wait many t?-morrow.” 


Timothy silentty covered him over, and 


O “Son of the carpenter,” daylight is went into his own room. But the next 


genes : 3 hours if you were here !” sighed Timothy. “Not while it’s stormin’, sir ; you must- evening, as they sat by the stove, hesaid: 
ss eaee . et ae One evening, a8 he stood on the landing n't go while it’s stormin’. Don’t you hear ‘* Faith, sir, it'sa pity you don’t write as 


The noise of earth’s traffic is hushedinthe ®t the head of the stairs, he suddenly. the sleet fallin’ ?” you talk. ’Twould make a purty story for 


streets, heard that cough behind him, and turned He had to lean back in his chair and the papers.” 
And my heart and my voice I lift unto quickly. A gray, thin-faced man was smotherafit of coughing even while Tim- ‘*IT have, over and over again, in verse, 
Thee, toiling slowly up the last flight of stairs. othy was talking. Red fever spots flushed but nobody wanted it,” 


He was very slight, and very refined look- his hollow cheeks, beads of perspiration 


“Twas their own blockheadedness, 
ing in his threadbare black clothes. His stood out upon his forehead. 


i Se ‘ 
Ising of the glory from which Thou didst then,” he ind tly exclaimed. “Such 


To ae te a cottage and work for Thy face was clean shaven, his worn linen “But Iam pretty well; don't youthink poetry as ye read last night is fit for the 
bread ; spotlessly clean. A loaf of baker’s bread I am pretty well, Timothy?’ he said,as President’s eyes. I know poetry. ’Tis in 
I sing of the glory which Thou didst*con- flaunted its crustiness through the end of soon as he could get bis breath again. me own family to write it. Why, didn’t 


ceal the brown paper parcel he carried under “Sure, sir, an’ you’re gettin’ fat,” lied me brother's wife’s sister die of a fever in 
In a carpeater’s son, neath a carpenter’s his arm; he panted huskily, For a mo- Timothy, gulping down some obstruction the brain, from writin’ too much poetry? 
shed. ment the gentleman and the burly laborer in his own throat; ‘‘but you must get a Yes, sir; them verses are too good for the 

How lowly Thy life! how simple Thy toil! stood face to face ; then Timothy’s friend- _heartier appetite.” papers—too good.” 
No temple or palace emblazons Thine _ liness of soul conquered all reserve. “Oh, I shall just as soon asI can get Mr. Silvestre smiled. His life had been 
art; ‘* Good-evenin’ to ye, sir.” out more, I stay in the house too much. so solitary, his poetic gifts so unappreci- 
Thy kinsfolk cared not for Thy birth or ‘* Good-evening,” murmured the stran- I think I must read you a little poem, ated, that even the ignorant laborer’s 


Thy deeds ; ger. Timothy. It came into my mind to-day, words of praise were sweet to him. 
Thy mother alone kept these things in “It’s like climbin’ to Heaven to come while looking over some old letters.” “If I could earn some money, if I only 
her heart. up these stairs. Faith, it makes me blow ‘* Poetry, sir? Sure an’ do ye write po- could, while I’m shut up here,” he sighed. 
© “Son of the carpenter,” now on Thy like a bellows.” ; etry ?” : ; ‘ve been waiting and waiting to grow 
throne, The other man made some faintreply, ‘‘Now and then,” he said, modestly stronger, accepting your kindness, because 


Reveal unto me Thy wonderfal plan and walked into his room. ‘We'll clear away the dishes, and then I thought I could soon pay it back ; but 
For building an earthly yet heavenly life— That evening the cough seemed more whule you are smoking I'll read it toyou.” now’— 
For growing in favor with God and with aggressive than usual. Timothy brewed Mary Blake, or any other good woman, “Tis meself, sir, that don’t know what 
man! a soothing drink and carried it boldly in would have felt like weeping to see those you mean.” 
I, too, am a toiler unheeded, unknown ; to his neighbor. Something like woman- two old men clearing the table and put- “Yes, you do know, Timothy. You 
[, too, have a spirit which longs to be ly emotion moved him when he saw the ting things to rights. The burly laborer provide the fires I sit by, the food I eat, 
free ; poor old gentleman huddled in a chair handled the dishes very much ashe did everything. Ineverthought"— His voice 
O teach me to work and patiently wait, under the gas jet, with aragged blanket his pick andshovel. They rattled noisily choked again, his head bowed itself upon 
While knowing my kinship with God and thrown acrcss his knees. Under theshin- in his big hands, and it was nothing fora _his breast. 
with Thee! ing of the gaslight his silvery hair made cup or saucer to slip through his fingers Timothy wiped his wristband fiercely 
SPRINGFIELD, O. ahbalo about his wan face. Atfirsthe t»)the floor. But, fortunately, they were across his own eyes, then he suddenly 
ss uppeared almost startled by Timothy’s thick and cheap, and while they were said: 
MARY'S MONUMENT. entrance, then his dignity a:d gentle chipped and cracked, they were rarely ‘* Then, sir, give me the poetry.” 
breeding asserted themselves. Hedrank broken. Mr. Silvestre’s fingers were more Mr. Silvestre raised his dejected face. 
the cordial gratefully. nimble, his movements softer. He never “*The poetry? Pay you in waste paper, 
‘* Sure it’s one o’ me Mary’s remedies,” could get the cloth quite straight upon the you mean.” 
TrmoTHyY BLAKE had just moved into said the beamigg, old Irishman. ‘“‘Shewas table ; but he gave an indefinable touch of ** No, sir, I'll sell it.” 
one of the garret rooms in atenement always thinkin’ o’ the comfort o’ others, refinement to all his arrangements of the ‘* You can’t, Timothy. It is not salable. 
house on Seventh Avenue. It had beena_ or sayin’ a prayer for the dead.” coarse ware, Haven't I been trying for years ?” 
private residence at one time, but when ** Your daughter?” Presently they sat by the stove, and Mr. ‘But I belonged to a paper meself 
the tide of fashion and prosperity turned ‘No, me wife. She’s gone now tobe Silvestre brought out the poem. It was once; that is, I was the porter, an’ I know 
its course uptown, the old home had been with the blessed saints.” a simply about ‘‘A Lock of Henriette’s the editors. ‘Tis a stranger you are, sir, 
cut into small rooms, and squalor and ‘*Oh,” sighed his host, sympathé.féally. Hair,” the verses moving smoothly along an’ strangers don't fare so well as them 
dirt replaced artistic comfort and ease. ** Yes, she’s gone. Iwouldn’t call her to a pathetic close; Timothy listened thav’s known.” 
While he had his wife Mary with him, back; no, sir, I wouldn’t call her back; with his rough gray head bent wisely to Mr. Silvestre was not easily convinced ; 
Timothy wanted better quarters, but after but the evenin’s are lonely, sure; they one side, and at the close of the reading but Timothy’s eloquence finally conquered, 
herdeath anything seemed good enough are very lonely.” burat into high praise. and the next day he started out with his 
for him. He had, however, a still ‘* And mine are lonely, too.” ‘*Iv’s enough to make one weep, sure pockets filled with manuscripts. He fared 
stronger motive for economy. He had And then the two old men looked at an’ itis. I know me Mary would cry her little better than a stranger, for when the 
set his heart upon saving enough money, each other, and from that moment.dated ~eyes out if she could hear it. She loved editor found that he expected to be paid 
not only to provide for hisown last days their friendship. It was anodd friendship, poetry, and she was that tender-hearted! for the poems, he would have none of 
and give him burialin consecrated ground, a strangely assorted pair of friends. Mr. An’ where is Henriette? Is she gone them. So Timothy took his wares and 
but alse to erect a monument over Mary’s Obed Silvestre had spent his youth on a_ too?” went out again. 
grave. : Southern plantation ; Timothy Blake had ** Yes,” said Mr. Silvestre, softly—‘ yes, ‘** Ain’t a man’s thoughts as good as the 
** For if I do say it meself, she must ’a’ spent his digging ditches in an Irish bog. she is gone, too.” He smoothed out the work o' his hands? They’d not ask me to 
been as near like the blessed Virgin as One had days of happy idleness to look paper. ‘‘She went forty, yearsago—forty trundle a wheelbarrow o' papers for 
mortal woman could be,” he declared over back upon, the other had toiled all his life. to-day.” nothin’,”’ he mused, in disgust. 
andoveragain. ‘‘She would take the very He knew nothing of the softer side of ex- He sat gazing silently down to the floor For two weeks he haunted the offices of 
petticoat from her back to givetothemthat istence from experience, nor of books, for a few minutes, and then he began newspapers and magazines. 
was more needy ; an’ many’s the time did nor of knowledge, save the knowledge talking of his youth. His eyes flashed ex- * It’s no use, Timothy—no use. I knew 
I know her to fast that the hungry might trickling down through narrow channels citedly as impressions rose vividly tothe you couldn’t sell them, or even give them 
be fed. Ob, she wasa saint,me Mary,a of narrow minds. But he wasa true lover surface. He spoke of hopes long per- away,” said Mr. Silvestre, 
saint as the sufferin’ knew, an’as I knew of humanity in his simple way. Mutual ished, of joys and sorrows buried deeply ** Indade, sir, an’ I could give ’em away 
meself.” loneliness had a great deal to do with under the grinding poverty and misfor- fast enough,” Timothy replied, indignant- 
Twice since Mary’s death he hadsaved bringing them together. Timothy dis- tume of middle life and old age. He ly. 
and pinched and denied himself until he covered that his new friend was very, described Southern gardens rich in flow- To recount all his experiences, as he 
had saved enough for the monument, but very poor, and also very proud—sensi- ers, told of social gatherings, of rides and went from door to door with his wares, 
each time the money had gone forother tively proud. He had been ill and out of walks, the books he had read, the dreams would be foolish. At some places he met 
purposes. Once he had kept a fellow- employment for months, he had dreamed. Henriette seemed to be only beautiful courtesy, at others gibes 
laborer’s family from starvation while the **But I shall be ready for work again ever with him. Tney danced together, and jeers. It’ was rather ridiculous to 
poor man lay iil in a hospital, andonce he very soon now—very soon,” he said,cheer- they stole out into the moonlit gardens, think of a great, hulking Irish Jaborer 
had rescued and sent home a boy who fully. “I’m only taking alittle time to they walked their horses through the cool hawking verses about for sale; dainty, 
had grown weary of his vagabond career. build my strength up. Somehow the _ silence of summer woods. They read the romantic verses, written in a fashion of 
«Just be patient, Mary me darlint, the weather seems colder than usual this poets,and she said that his verses were the past. 
monument will surely come,” he said, year.” finer than any they found in the books. Mr, Silvestre grew more restless and un- 
when pariing from~his last dollar. “Faith an’ so it does,” the old Irishman Then Henriette went away. They told happy: but for every complaint he made 
He often talked to her while smoking agreed. him that she was dead, he saw her body Timothy had one to match it. 
his pipe in the evening, fancying that she He set his wits to work, and it was put into the ground and the red clods “If we could only goSouth. I never 
hovered about him in angelic glory. quite wonderful how he managed tohelp packed cruelly around the coffin; but he felt such a longing to go home, to see the 
It was in the autumn that Timothy his neighbor without wounding his pride. couldn’t believe that she had gone away old place,” Mr. Silvestre said one day. 
moved into his new quarters. He felt But after all his schemes were very sim- from him forever, that she wouldn't hear ‘‘Every time I close my eyesI can see 
quite happy, for his savings had again ple. his voice, heed his anguished desire for some familiar spot. I dream that I’m 
accumulated. He could go out any time ‘Tl be your friend some day,” Mr, Sil- herpresence. He soughtherinalltheirold young again, I’m walking with Henriette, 
and order the monument, and was only vestre remarked oneevening, withaslight haunts, he prayed for just one glimpse of or l’m riding to a party to meet her. I 
waiting for an idle day to come. tremor in his voice. her ; but not so much asa fleeting shadow wish, I wish we could sell the poetry. It 
For a week or more he failed to meet “Sure, sir, an’ i’s me friend you are solaced his eyes. Silence met him every- is terrible to sit here in idleness, using 
any of inisnew neighbors except some now. It would do mé Mary's heart good where, the silence of death. your money, and you out of work, too.” 
dirty, healthy-looking children playing on . to see us,” Timothy forgot to finish his pipe that In vain Timothy pointed out that the 
the stairs, and a preity young girl who They were sitting at the little tablein night. Hesat and listened with mouth winter would soon be over, and he would 
brushed swiftly by him—a little fortune -Mr. Silvestre’s room, with tea and toast agape, and large tears rolling down his regain health. His fickle appetite grew 
teller living on the second floor, But oc- and an oyster stew steaming beforethem. grizzly cheeks. He could almost feel Hen- smaller; in his friend’s absence he would 
casionally in the evening he could hear A bright fire roared in the stove, flinging _riette’s living presence himself, And to let the fire die out and sit shivering in the 
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cold room. Then Timothy went to a 
young editor who was struggling with a 
new paper, and asked him to take some of 
the rejected poems. 

“T can publish them, but I can’t pay 
you for them,” said the candid young 
man. 

“Well, now, would you be after tellin’ 
me what you would pay if you could?’ 
the old Irishman inquired. 

‘*Oh, about- five dollars apiece, 1 sup- 

” 

** An’ they'll go into the paper, sir?’ 

“Yes, right away. They'll help to fill 
up space,” laughing rather drearily. 

When Timothy went up the garret 
stairs that evening he carried ten dollars 
of his savings to Mr. Silvestre. 

‘“*An’ may the saints forgive me for 
foolin’ the poor gentleman,” he muttered 
to himself when he saw his friend’s child- 
like delight. 

“Sold, Timothy—actually sold?” cried 
Mr. Silvestre, in a trembling tone, his 
wrinkled, fevered hands caressing the 
bills, hiseyes almost wild in their bright- 
ness. 

**Sold fast enough,” said Timothy; and 
his face took on a deeper tinge of red as 
he thought how the word might be ap- 
plied. He had to sit down and tell the 
whole story, how he found the young 
editor, and the number of poems he 
thought he could take. 

‘‘He must be a generous fellow. I'll 
go to see him some day. To think—to 
think that I am to appear in print at last, 
that I’m to live by the earnings of my 
pen!” He started up and held out his 
hand toTimothy. ‘lowe it to you, all to 
you. I never can repay your kindness; 
but Pil not rob you any longer, my friend, 
my dear friend. Take five dollars of this— 
und—l’ll pay you more when it comes.” 

Timothy could not speak for the chok- 
ing in his throat ; but he laid hold of that 
eutstretched hand, and for a moment the 
two old men were not much better than 
women at concealing their emotion. Mr. 
Silvestre seemed to take a new lease of The sunless winter day had drawn to a 
life. He talked of his literary work like close, a gray twilight filled the garret, in- 
a young enthusiast. ‘‘ Others have made folding the two old men in‘its chilly 
a beginning latein life, whynot 1? They shadows. But only one was conscious of 
say all one needs is to get a foothold.” its gloom, and of the loneliness spreading 
Often when he couldn’t sleep at night he around him. For the other, spring had 
sat up in bed scribbling verses, or else burst into full bloom. 
reading and polishing those of his youth. Wasutseron, D. C. 

“Jf my good luck continues I can save “ 
money, I know I can ; and we'll goSouth 
in the spring. Eh, Timothy ?” 

‘*Indade, sir, an’ nothin’ would place 
me better. But you mustn't work too 
hard, Them poems are jewels, just as 
they are—jewels, sir.” 

It was worth the deception he had prac- 
‘iced to see Mr. Silvestre when his first 
poem was published. Again he thanked 
Timothy, and he kept the precious paper 
by him where he could occasionally 
glance at the verse column. But when 
the excitement of realizing that the public 
at last appreciated him had worn away, 
his strength failed again. ~ 

“It must be the effects of the cold 
weather. I’msorry. I thought I'd write 
a story. Well, well, I must have patience. 
When spring comes I shall feel better ; oh 
yes, I shall be quite strong.” 

**That you will, sir,” Timothy replied ; 
but he smothered a sigh. His savings 
were dwindling down, and he wondered 
what he should do when they were gone. 

‘‘Never mird about. the monument, 
Mary, medarlint. Ican save more money. 
But what will happen to the poor gentle- 
man if he finds out the trick I’m playin’ 
on him, [ don’t know.” 

Mr. Silvestre frightened him one even- 
ing when he came in by informing him 
that he had written a note to the young 
editor, asking him to call. 


THE INDE 


“* Maybe we are goin’ to move.” 

“Maybe we are.” He fumbled under 
his pillow. ‘I’m saving money, saving 
for our trip to the South. But I want to 
save more. I thought I’d see this editor, 
and ask him to give me other work to-do, 
editorial work.” 

‘But you are not strong, an’”— 

“Vm growing stronger every day. I 

don’t cough, and I sleep well. My head 
is full of ideas. They are simply teem- 
ing.” 
’ All the evening he talked restlessly, 
making plans for his work, and for Timo- 
thy’s future. ‘You've labored hard and 
long. It’s time you had a little rest.” The 
next morning he said : ‘‘ Stay with me to- 
day, Timothy. I want to make some cal- 
culations as to our expenses when we set- 
tle down in the South. I don’t think you 
need to look for work again. I know I 
can earn all that is needed.” 

So the day passed. In the afternoon he 
woke out of a light sleep, exclaiming: 
‘Spring has come. I smell the yellow 
jessamine, I see the violets in bloom. We 
must get ready for our journey. Make 
haste, Timothy—make haste.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* Give me pencil and paper, I must 

write one more poem before we go. What 
thoughts, what visions! Ah, raise me 
up, Timothy. Henriette is coming ; don’t 
you see her with the jessamine in her 
hair? I’m glad,so glad the journey is 
over, that we arein the South at last. Ob, 
how the birds are singing! Yes, Henri- 
ette—I know now that you didn’t die—that 
1 only dreamed it. Do you remember the 
walk to the old cottonwood tree? Shall 
we go? Then come. What—what a 
beautiful spring—I never saw—so many 
flowers; I feel inspired—I—” 
Pencil and paper fell from his fingers, 
his head drooped upon Timothy’s 
shoulder. Softly, tenderly the old Irish- 
man laid him back upon the pillow, sob- 
bing aloud as he saw the smile transfig- 
uring his blanched face. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STRIKE. 


BY M. E, N. HATHEWAY, 











In Christmas Land ’twas just the same 
As elsewhere round about— 

The ‘‘ hard times” cry was sounding loud 
Within doors and without. 


Its factories and shops were closed, 
Its workmen on a strike; 

Alas, the oldest dweller there 
Had never seen the like! 


And none could prophesy the end, 
Nor ascertain the cause; 

“ This is, indeed, a troublous time,” 
Said good old Santa Claus. 


No goods were on his warehouse shelves, 
No orders coming in; 

His traveling gear was quite deranged, 
His clothes were worn and thin. 


He stood and waited midst the storm 
Of discontent and strife, 

Deserted, as it seemed, by all 
Except his loyal wife. 


‘* This will not do!’ at length she said ; 
‘*The year is on the wane. 

A host of children trusts in us, 
And must not trust in vain ! 


** You try and do your best to mend 
The harness and the sleigh, 
And [ will make what gifts I can 


To send next Christmas Day.”’’ 
‘* An’ did he come?” 
‘“Oh no; he hasn't received the note And thus with courage firm and true 
yet.” They undertook their part, 


‘‘ The saints be praised !” 

‘* What did you say, Timothy ?” 

“That you might ’a’ sent me to the of- 
fice with it, sir.” 

‘1 wanted to get it out of my hands at 
once, so I asked one of the children in the 
house to mail it for me. It’s odd, but I’ve 
had such a hurried feeling for the last 


With loving-kindness making up 
For what they lacked in art. 


Meanwhile the idle strikers round 
Went prying here and there, 

And fathomed all the ways and means 
Of this devoted pair. 


They saw the cheery wife engaged 


In making simple toys, 
few days. Surely we must be on the eve That evermore give pure delight 
of a change.” To simple girls and boys. 





PENDENT, 


They watched the faithful saint employed, 
Unused such tasks to choose; 

Renewing buckle, bit and strap, 
And forging reindeer shoes. 


But credit to the spies is due, 
That, when they homeward turned, 
Their heads were bowed with honest 
shame— 
Their cheeks with blushes burned. 


They called a meeting of their ranks, 
Nor let one member shirk ; 

And voted that the strike was off, 
When all went.straight to work. 


Then how the engines smoked and steamed 
And made the mill wheels fly, 

Until a stock of Christmas goods 
Was piled up mountains bigh. 


And when the blessed time arrived 
For Santa Claus to go, 

In fine new suit, with gallant team, 
He dashed across the snow, 


With such a plenteous store of gifts 
As none could count but he ; 

While happy belis rang every where 
The Christmas jubilee ; 


And countless voices joined to tell 
Again, and yet again, 

How peace, good-will and heavenly love 
Came to the world of men. 
TAUNTON, Mass. 
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THE FAIRY COCOANUT. 


BY CLARA DOLLIVER BURTCHAELL, 








LaDy McMUuUGGINS was in tears. She 
sat on a small washtub in the back yard, 
with two cats in her lap, looking very 
miserable indeed. 

Her plain every-day name was Mary 
Jane Sikes ; but she had assumed the title 
of Lady McMuggins on her eleventh birth- 
day, giving out that Lord McMuggins was 
traveling in foreign parts ; she frequently 
received letters from him, addressed in 
very crooked handwriting—which bore a 
most striking resemblance to her own— 
and which were garnished with foreign 
stamps of torn and dingy appearance, 
which her brother Tom accused her of 
purloining from his collection. These 
letters were very brief, merely sending 


love, and inquiring after the health of the- 


children ; but the postmarks proved my 
lord to be a most energetic traveler, forin 
one week they were dated from such di- 
verse points as St. Petersburg and Peking. 

No one could wonder, however, at his 
anxiety about the children, Dorcas Fidelia 
and Belinda Maria, for two more battered 
invalids would be hard to find. 

Belinda had a large hole in her head, 
into which the curious could peer, and 
satisfy themselves as to her lack of brains ; 
Dorcas was a war-worn veteran, who had 
lost one leg, which pathetically bled saw- 
dust, and also her nose, whose jagged 
edges time had kindly coated with black. 
In spite of their delicate health, they gave 
more attention to dress than might have 
been expected, and wore garments which, 
tho somewhat soiled and rumpled, were 
of fashionable cut. 


Lady McMugs, as she was familiarly 
known in the household, had brought 
them out iuto the yard with her, and had 
propped them up against the fence so close 
to her side that one of the cats, known as 
“The Ring-tailed Roarer,’ made occa- 
sional lunges at their tangled wigs with 
her furry little paws. 

Ordinarily, my lady would have been 
much amused, but now, nothing could 
make her smile; she was determined to 
be miserable. 


She had no special reason for weeping 
that bright morning; her mother had re- 
proved her, it is true, but that was by no 
means an unusual occurrence, 

The truth was, Mary Jane had been 
reading the story of Cinderella, and at 
once imagined herself to be the modern 
counterpart of that much-injured child, 
Her kind and most patient mother was 
transformed into a haughty stepmother ; 
she was sorry she had no cruel stepsisters, 
for baby Violet, of course, did not count, 
but she had Tommy, who often teased 
her, and Katie, the girl, who certainly did 
not approve of her ; and she easily turned 
them into malignant persecutors. 

While she did not have to sit in the 

cinders, she was often required to mind 
the baby and help Katie with the dishes, 
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and that made the parallel complete ; so 
she wept over herself until her scant foun- 
tain of tears had run dry, then snuffled, 
and sighed, and ‘ pretended,” until she 
was tired of waiting for some one tocome 
out and comfort her; she looked up at 
the windows many times, and at last, giv- 
ing up hope, she had a good frolic with 
the cats, and went into the house feeling 
much better. 

‘* Daughter,” said her mother, *‘ change 
your dress, and take this note down to 
to Auntie’s for me.” 

Mary Jane looked unwilling. 

** Auntie” was a severely practical 
woman, who had no patience with Lady 
McMug’s vagaries, and who never soften- 
ed the asperities of life with cookies or 
other offerings. 

“Can I wear my best hat?’ she de- 
manded. 

Mrs. Sikes hesitated. 

**I just hate to go to Auntie’s,” inter- 
jected Mary Jane. 

‘You may, if you will be careful of it,” 
said her mother, ignoring the last remark. 

So Lady McMuggins arrayed herself in 
her best, borrowed her mother’s parasol— 
without leave—and starved off, feeling 
particularly fine, and quite forgetting her 
part as Cinderella, 

The Sikes family resided on the out- 
skirts of San Francisco, in a neighborhood 
famed for the denseness of its dust in sum- 
mer, and the depth of its mud in winter ; 
its sole connection with civilization was 
furnished by a melancholy horse car, 
which strolled around the base of the hill 
at uncertain intervals. 

As Mary Jane left the gate, she saw this 
car approaching, and at once started down 
the hill, pellmell, her skirts flying, and 
herstubby little braid withits pink ribbon 
standing out straight behind. She made 
excellent time, and reached the crossing 
just ahead of the car; but alas for her 
speed! she caught her foot on the edge of 
the curb, and fell headlong into the street, 
fairly burying her nose in the mud, while 
the note flew one way, the parasol another, 
and her hat in the third. 

The car stopped obligingly, but a very 
forlorn little fate was lifted out! of the 
mud, while Mary Jane sobbed: “‘ Goon 
with your old car, J don’t want it.” 

But even in the midst of distress, Lady 
McMuggins retained her presence of mind, 
and even from that slough of despond 
she did not come up empty-handed. 

Her arm had struck something round 
and slippery, and Lady McMugs fished it 
out and stopped to examine it even in the 
mud. She wiped it off on the grass as 
well as she could, and found it was about 
as large as baby’s head, polished, and with 
curious lines cut in it. 

*‘ It’s something lucky,” thought Mary 
Jane, who readily recovered her spirits. 
‘“*I wouldn’t wonder if some magician 
had hidden it there for me to find. It’s 
perfectly lovely to have such wonderful 
things happen to you; tho Mamma”— 
and as she picked up her best hat and 
glanced down at the front of her dress her 
spirits fell, ‘‘ might not think much of it.” 

She discreetly entered by the back way, 
and encountered Katie on the porch. The 
girl held up her hand: ‘‘ Did I iver”—she 
began. 

‘‘Now, Katie Fiannagan,” said my 
Lady in her loftiest style, ‘*‘ you needn’t 

make any remarks.” 

‘I will, thin,” retorted Katie; ‘‘and if 
your mother don’t make remarks with a 
sthick, she’s missing of her juty. An’ 
what's that dirty thing ye have ?” 

** Oh, Katie dear,” said Mary Jane, sud- 
denly descending from her hight; ‘‘ I’ve 
met with a dreadful accident, and this is 
something lucky I found. Won’t you 
wash it and help me clean myself?” 

Katie was too warm-hearted to refuse 
to help the distressed; but at that mo- 
ment Mrs. Sikes appeared. Wewill draw 
a veil over what followed, merely remark- 
ing that Lady McMuggins had a remark- 

ably fine appetite for her breakfast the 
next morning, caused by extreme absti- 
nence the evening before. As soon as the 


meal was over she rushed into the 
‘kitchen. 

‘* Katie,” she cried, ‘‘ where is my lucky 
ball? Did you wash it?’ 

* Shure it is a quare thing,” said Katie, 
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taking it from th> closet. “‘I'mthinking As the weeks went by and no success © As the only treat possible, hé took the to look in each other's facs with almost 

it’s a cokynut, like thim sailor-boys have. crowned Mr, Sikes’s efforts at obtaining a children to see the shop windows, full of terrified surprise. 

Look at the monkey face av it.” position, Tommy noticed wistfully that toys, and found a sai pleasure in their **If Mamma was only home !” whisper- 
And she showed Mary Janea polished his mother’s face grew more and more innocent delight. Then he and his gentle ed Tommy. 

cocoanut sheil, with the face of a monkey troubled ; and he frequently consulted his wife spent evening after evening making “Tf Papa was only home!” corrected 

carved on one side, which had a knowing sister as to schemes by which he hoped to gifts for their darlings with their own Mary Jane, meaningly. 

and roguish grin. add to the family purse. Mary Jane,who hands; anda nice rag dolly for Amy, and They sat for some time looking first at 
The little girl examined it, then shook was as loving as she was lively, triedtobe aset of blocks for Jack were almost ready the paper, and then in each other’s faces, 

it. ‘What a funny noise!” she said, ‘‘as acomfort to her mother, and washed the for Santa Claus to put in the much- without speaking a word. 





if there was a little teenty miteof amouse dishes without a murmur, amusing baby darned, dear little stockings. ** T'll tell you what to do,” said Tommy, 
inside, 1 know what it is,” she added, Violet at the same time. Mr. Sikes, who was a near neighbor of atlength; “go downand tell Mr. Keith.” 
raising ber finger and lowering her voice ; One day Tommy came home radiant. Dick’s, felt much sympathy for his late ‘*] was thinking of that,” said his sis- 
“it’s a fairy cocoanut, like the pumpkins ‘‘ Mother,” he cried, ‘‘can I have all the employer’s son, and offered to help bim by~ ter; “but I heard Papa say he had to be 
that tu into coaches; you know, like ratsin the cellar? IfIcan catch’em, of every means in his power; but that in court to-day to see all his father's 
Cin » course,” he added. power was small, for his own savings money given to Peleg Wires.” 

“Fairy fiddiesticks !” sniffed Katie. But “Tommy !” ejaculated his mother, look- were exhausted, and small loans from ‘We might tell Mrs. Keith,” suggested 
nothing could move Mary Jane from her ing bewildered. ‘** Auntie” were all they had todepend Tommy. 
position, neither Tommy’s jeers nor ber **T can sell ’em for ten cents apiece!” he upon. ‘‘What good would that do, and she 


father’s smiles ; she displayed it to allthe cried, triumphantly. ‘‘There’s a man Lady McMuggins favored them with with those babies to look after! No, 
little girls inthe neighborhood, witha full down at the stable wants all we boys can frequent visits, often bringing with her Thomas Augustus Sikes,” said Mary Jane, 
account of its marvelous history, and catch to train a terrier on,and Mr. Dick not only Dorcas and Belinda, but the solemnly, ‘whatever is done we've got to 
counted it among her chief treasures, next Keith’s going to lend me his trap, andI Ring tailed Roarer besides, to amuse the qo ourselves; and we've got to do it right 
to the cats, the children, and the absent bet I'll make two dollars, and I’ll give it babies. That sedate cat allowed herself off, or we will be too late. We've got to 
Lord McMuggins. all to you, Mamma dear.” to be carried to the Keith’s, but invariably inquire what court to go to, and we've 
Mr, Sikes made some inquiries in the But alasforTommy’s visions of fortune! returned home by herself, over the back got to walk every step of the way, for 
neighborhood, with a view of discovering After repeated efforts he did, indeed, cap- fences. Dickens, the other cat, was of @ there isn’t ten cents in the house, So you 
an owner for his daughter’s curious find; ture a fine, large rat;butbeforethe terrier less tractable disposition, and made no put the Roarer out, while I write a note to 
but nobody seemed to knowaunything about could pounce on it, it made its escape, and visits with Mary Jane. Mamma.” - 
it. After a careful examination, he con- the man absolutely refused to pay for it. “Day after to-morrow is Christmas, The note was soon written ; 
cluded it was not intended to open, being Tommy sturdily stood his ground, de- and I must raise some money,” said my : 
merely a quaint ornament made by some manding either his ten cents orhisrat, Lady, decidedly, to Tommy. ‘I believe I Bh sae ela Tomaty hove Gove 
dark-skinned artist on the other side of which certainly seemed fair enough ; but. will open a cookshop; everybody likes Yours Respectively, MARY JANE. 
the world ; but how it came to be buried the man laughed at him, and finally to eat.” 


in the mud on the crossing was a mys- threatened to set the dog on him—the “Come off,” said Tommy, contemptu- The pepe res put back in the cocoa- 

tery he could not solve; so Mary Jane same ungrateful terrier—if he did not ously,” what can you cook ?” nut, with a handkerchief between the lids 

continued to air her theory of the magi- leave the premises. ‘What can you cook, as far as that is ‘© Prevent their closing g the whole was 

cian hiding the fairy cocoanut at mid- Tommy afterward made half-hearted concerned?’ retorted Mary Jane, with then carefully wrapped with newspaper, 

night, until everybody was tired of it. attempts to catch other rats; but his am- lofty scorn. and tied securely with a piece of grimy 
Mr, Sikes, indeed, soon had something bition had been chilled, and he soon gave “I can roast pertaters in the ground,” twine. . : 

else to think abont. it up. he replied. Tommy favored changing their clothes 
At almost the very moment when Mary Lady McMuggins was fullof schemes ‘Very well!” said his sister, conde- Ut of defereuce to the Judge; but Mary 


Jane found the cocoanut, Mr. Sikes’s em- for increasing the revenue of the family, scendingly ; ‘I willengage youfor potato June urged the necessity of haste. “I'll 
ployer, Mr. Keith, an elderly and eccen- but only succeeded in turning over acol- roaster. Delphine Lewis can make lovely ‘ake Dorcas Fidelia,” she said; “ she’s 
tric man, had been seized with a fit while lection of bent and brassy pins, most of candy ; and Iam going to make myself a &°t her best dress on, tho she ain’t as 
driving in his beggy on Market Street; he which her mother secretly consigned to cap and apron like a French cook’s. They handsome as Belinda.” 
was at once taken home, but never recov- the ash kettle ; she even proposed to raffle look so ‘cute !” So they locked the door, put the key 
ered consciousness, and died that night. the cocoanut, and had actually disposed § ‘But what are you going to cook?” nd the note under the doormat, and 
His only son, Dick, from whom he had of one ticket, for the sum of five cents, persisted Tommy. ‘And who is going to %tarted for the City Hall by the nearest 
been estranged for years, was present when her heart failed her, and she re- buy? And what are they going to pay, Toute, merely taking a slice of bread and 


when he died ; but Mr. Keith was unable turned the money. pins or money? You ain’t going to cut Molasses each to ward off starvation by 

to give even one kindly look of forgiveness “‘Iv’s no use raffling your luck away,” up that pillowcase for an apron, are the way. 

before Death closed bis eyes forever. It she remarked, confidentially, tothe Roar- you?” «+ Many cases had been called that day, 

was thought that some anxiety or excite- er, ‘‘ even if we do have to live mostly on ‘If you ask so many questions I won’t nd the court room was full of ladies and 

ment had caused the attack; but exactly beans and potatoes. I’m sorry you ain’t let you roast the potatoes,” said Mary gentlemen, when a tall and pompous law- 

what it was they could not discover. fonder of beans, you poor darling!” she Jane, tartly. yer arose from the side of Mr. Peleg 
When his will was read, it was found added, stroking pussy’s smooth sides, | ‘‘Idon't wanter roast ’em,” retorted Wires, and requested that the final order 


that he had left all his large property to which by no means indicated astate of Tommy; “but I'll tell Mamma as soon as be made in the case of the estate of the 
his nephew, a gentleman named Wires, starvation. In fact,she had been chris- she comes home if you cut up her things late John Keith. When he had talked for 


who immediately took possession, dis- tened her somewhat unusual name, on for aprons.” some time he sat down, and Mr. Dick 

charged many of his late uncle’s employés, account of her extreme persistence in de- “Telltale!” said Lady McMugs, feel- Keith arose, shabby in dress and pale of 

including Mr. Sikes, and even turned Dick manding meat and other delicacies, ing her temper giving way ; ‘“‘Iwon’tgive face. He said he believed the will spoken 

out of the cotcage which his father had coupled with a marked peculiarity in the you one cent of all I make.” _ of by the housekeeper would yet be found, 

allowed him to occupy rent-free. coloring of her tail. “You won’t have any cents, and you and begged for more time in which to 
It is true the old gentleman’s house- But if the pinch of poverty was felt in ain’t got any sense,” returned Tommy, prosecute his inquiries. 

keeper declared that her master had made the Sikes family, it was nothing com- with a most provoking grin. Then the vudge began to speak, when a 


another will, a few weeks before his pared with the state of affairs in poor At that moment the luckless Roarer trembling, childish voice from the rear of 
death, in which he had left everything to Dick Keith’s home. He had a delicate jumped upon the bed where he sat, and, the room cried out: ‘‘ Please wait a min- 
his son, and that she and the gardenerhad wife and two little children; when hehad yielding to an evil impulse, he twisted her ute, Mr. Judge; I want to speak to you.” 
witnessed it; but no such will could be no rent to pay, as during his father’s life- tail, until she emitted a yell that roused And as the people in the aisles turned in 
found, and the triumphant nephew de- time, they managed to exist on the pit- Mary Jane to fury. astonishment to look, they saw a muddy 
clared that it existed only in theold lady’s tance he was able to earn; but nowthe ‘You mean thing!” she shrieked, dart- little girl, brave but terrified, coming 
imagination. The gardener had left the rent took it nearly all, and if the wolf did ing at him with very warlike intentions. toward the Judge’s seat. She dragged an 
city, and all efforts at tracing him proved not come to the door he certainly looked To save himself Tommy threw the unwilling little boy by the hand, and bore 


vain. in the window. Roarer, who, to save herself, caught at upon her arm an awkward newspaper 

Out of work soon meant out of money, § Christmas was approaching, the season her little mistress with her claws, leaving bundle with a rumpled doll squeezed in 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Sikes began to of joy, the children’s holiday; but he a long and bloody scratch across her behind it. As they reached the step Tom-. 
wear anxious faces. Katie’s services had thoughtof it with dread. Instead of good hand. my wrenched himself from Mary Jane’s 


to be dispensed with, her departure being dinners, gifts and merrymaking, he That was the last straw the child’s tem- grasp, and hid his molasses-smeared face 
marked by torrents of tears from Lady thought of his little ones shivering per could stand; she seized the nearest behind a chair. 


McMuggins, who presented her old enemy through the long rainy days or watching, missile, which happened to be the ‘* Well, my little girl,” said the Judge, 
with a small square of ‘‘crazy” patch- with wistful eyes, the loads of toys going nut, and, as Tommy ran, flung it afver smiling kindly upon her, ‘‘ what have you 
work asa parting gift. It was her own to the doors where more fortunate chil- him with all her might. to say upon this matter?” . 
handiwork and looked it. dren dwelt. Tommy dodged, and the shell struck the ‘*Mr. Judge,” said Mary Jane, breath- 
* You've only got to make fifteen more He thought of his own happy child- wall with great force, then fell to the lessly, looking straight into his face with 
like it,” said the donor, mournfully, ‘‘and hood; of his mother's tenderness and his floor, open. . her honest blue eyes, ‘‘ don’s let Mr. Wires 
you'll have a beautiful crazy quilt, dear father’s love in those long past Christ- | The blow had struck the secret spring have that money.” 
Katie.” mases; he thought, too, of his cousin which nobody had ever suspected, and ‘But, my dear child,” said the Judge, 


‘Iv’s fine,” said Katie, examining it Peleg Wires, who had worked and now it lay wide open through the middle, looking puzzled (as weil he might), *‘1 
critically ; ‘‘ an’ seems loike ye ought to schemed for years to turn that father’s revealing a folded paper tightly wedged cannot prevent that.” 
give me something crazy, for it’s near heart against him, and finally succeeded inone side. Then poor, tired Mary Jane, thinking 
crazy ye’ve druv me many a time.” only too well. He felt bitter toward his Both children forgot their quarrel in the herself too late, and that all was lost, 

“Ivs the only thing I had,” said Mary cousin, but .of his father he only thought surprise and excitement of this unexpect- burst into tears, while she silently unrolled 
Jane, doubtfully. *I didn’t think you tenderly; he believed the housekeeper’s ed happening. the cocoanut, and putin on the desk in 
would care for one of the cats.” story, and many a prayer went up from “It’s mine, remember!” cried Lady front of him. 

‘*Great spoons, no !” ejaculated Katie; his heart that He whois a friend to the McMuggins; “I always knew it was Dorcas Fidelia fell unnoticed to the 
“‘'d rather have something to putin me friendless would bring the missing willto lucky.” They drew the paper out and floor; but the Judge picked her up, and 
trunk. That fairy cokynut of yours migbt light. But tife days went by, and he shook it; but, to their visible disappoint- held her in his hand, smoothing her 
do.” knew that the final order turning every- ment, neither money nor valuables fellout. tumbled skirts. 

‘**Oh, it would be wicked to give that thing over to his cousin Peleg would be Then they carefully unfolded it, half-ex- ‘* What is this?” asked he, wondering- 
away, after the way I found it!” said made in court on the twenty-third of pecting it to be lined with bank notes. It ly,as he looked at the monkey face carved 
Mary Jane ; ‘* the «magician ”— December. He had made some efforts to was a large paper, partly written and on the dark shell. 

“I don’t want it, me child,” interrupted find the missing gardener; but he could partly printed, full of long words that ‘* Iv’s a fairy cocoanut, and I found it in 
the girl. “I'd rather have this crazy do but littlehimself, and no lawyer would were quite beyond their comprehension; the mud,” sobbed Mary Jane. “I never 
thing ; itll remind me more of you.” take the case without money. but they understood enough tocause them 4new there was anything in it, for it 














































“December 27, 1894. 


I chucked it at Tommy; and old Mr. 
Keith’s will is in it, and don’t let Mr. 
Wires have all the money, ’cause Dick’s 
got the sweetest little babies you ever 
saw, and they’ve got hardly anything to 
eat. And there wasn’t. anybody at home, 
and we walked all the way from the 
Mission, Tommy and me, and we're so 
tired.” 

Mr, Wires laughed ; but very few joined 
him ; Dick Keith burst into tears ; people 
all about him pulled out their handker- 
chiefs, and the Judge did not try to hide 
the moisture that rose to his eyes, so ear- 
nest yet despairing were the tones of lit- 
tle Lady McMuggins. 

As he opened the paper to read it, the 
old housekeeper cried out : 

* That cocoanut belonged to Mr. Keith. 
I can swear to it.” 

‘** This is probably the will spoken, of by 
Mr. Richard Keith today,” said the 
Judge, when he had hastily glanced 
through the paper ; ‘‘ and this brave little 
girl will doubtless be a valuable witness 
in proving it.” 

. ** Will Mr. Dick get the money ?” asked 
Mary Jane, smiling radiantly through her 


' tears, 


All that followed on that eventful after- 
noon was very misty in Lady McMuggins’s 


. recollection, tho she remembered distinct- 


ly that she was the center of an admiring 
group, and most delightfully important. 
The fact was established beyond a doubt 
that the eccentric old gentleman had car- 
ried his will inclosed in the cocoanut 
around with him in his buggy that event- 
ful day, and it is probable that the dis- 
covery of its loss had caused the 
fit which had ended his life. He had 
been known tocarry other valuable papers 
init before. 

Dick, whose pockets had been so empty, 
suddenly found them filled as if by magic, 
for all were willing to lend to the fortu- 
nate heir; nor did he forget Mary Jane’s 
little purse, for she was able to spend all 
the next day running from one shop to 
another, buying gifts foreverybody. Best 
of all, she was able to present to her 
father a note from Mr. Dick Keith offer- 
ing him the best position at his command. 

**Merry Christmas!” shouted Lady Mc- 
Mugging, dancing all over the room, while 
Tommy and Violet echoed the cry. 
**Didn’t I always say it was lucky, that 
dear old Fairy Cocoanut !” 

San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PEBBLES. 


A COUNTRY cemetery has the following 
notice over the gate: ‘‘Only the dead who 
live in the parish are buried here.’”’—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


..“‘There is trouble in store for Long- 
wed.”? “Trouble in store »”’ “ Yes, or in 
several of them. His wife gave him a sam- 
ple of dress goods to match to-day.’’— 
Buffalo Courier. 

..““What is Juan doing?” ‘““He is an 
engineer.” ‘‘And Pedro?” ‘A lawyer.” 
** And Carlos?” ‘‘ He’s'a doctor.” ‘‘ And 
the old man ?”” ‘‘ The old chap has to work 
to keep the lot from starving.’”’—De Sobre- 
mesa. 








-“So,” said Mr. Donegan, “ they’ve 
been printing the funeral notices av a man 
that wasn’t dead yit. It’s a nice fix he’d be 
in if he had been wan of these people that 
believes iverything in. the newspapers !’’— 
Tit-Bits. 


..“*Bsoks that have helped me?” said 
an eminent citizen—‘‘ books that have 
helped me? I guess that Webster’s Dic- 
tionary contributed as much to my eleva- 
tionasany. I used to sit onit regularly at 
meals when I was a small boy.”—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

..A young lady had given a vapid 
young gentleman her photograph. He was 
enamored with it, and made the remark, 
“*Some day with your permission, I shall 
plead for the possession of the lovely origi- 
nal,” He did not expect this: ‘‘ Then I 
shall give you the negative.” —Tit-Bits. 


..A little girl, aged nine, living on 
Amsterdam Avenue, called her father to 








Merit is Essential. 

Consumers have a habit of determining by ex- 
periment whether an article of food is pure, 
wholesome, convenient and economical. Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream pos- 
sesses intrinsic merit, Will stand every test, 


wouldn’t ever open till this morning, when — 





her bedside a few evenings ago and said: 
“Papa, I want to ask your advice.” “‘ Well, 
my little dear, what is it about ?” ‘“* What 
do you think would be best for you to give 
me on my birthday next week ?”—Texas 
Siftings. 

..--A lady was showing a visitor the 
family portraits in the gallery. ‘‘That 
officer there, in uniform,” she said, “ was 
my great great-grandfather. He was as 
brave as a lion, but one of the most unfor- 
tunate of men. He never fought a battle 
in which he did not have an arm or aleg 
carried away.’”? Then she added, proudly : 
“He took part in twenty-four engage- 
ments,’’—Tit Bits. 


--..'* Have you got anything that will 
cure the rheumatism ?” asked the cadaver- 
ous manj? ‘“ Yes, sir,’? answered the drug- 
gist’s clerk, promptly producing several 
bottles of patent medicines, ‘‘we bave.”’ 
The cadaverous man looked at the labels 
on the bottles with an experienced eye, and 
shook his head. ‘ Lord, how this world is 
given to lying |’ he exclaimed, as he limped 
out of the store.—Chicago Tribune. 


..New Tactics.—At the session of the 
school for non-commissioned officers of one 
of the companies stationed at Fort Wayne, 
the following question was asked of Ser- 
geant ——: “‘What is strategy? Give me 
an instance of it.” After studying fora mo- 
ment or two, the sergeant gave the reply : 
‘“* When in battle, and you are out of ammu- 
nition and don’t want the enemy to know 
it, itis good strategy to keep right on fir- 
ing.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be wel d if 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


And he drinks like a fish, and he eats like a 
pig!” 

** Yes, that portrait is old,”’ spoke a voice, 
low and cold, 

For her grandmother thought she had been 
rather bold ; 

“Still, I think that your scorn will not 
leave him forlorn, 

For the fact is.—he married one-two you 
were born ! 


226.—NUMERICAL OF THE WORLD. 


10, 16, 57, 50, 55 51, 12, 14 was an earlv pe- 
riod, when men lived in caves and lake 
dweilings, and used chiefly implements of 


stone, 

7, 21, 52, 68, 58, 11, 68, 63 is one form of 
evidence hy which the student seeks to 
trace the early historv of mankind. 

1, 46, 15, 8, 9, 24. 47. 66. 52 is the uncertain 
foundation on which rests the earliest re- 
corded bistory. 

41, 22. 31, 49, ol was big aya bv Aryan 
invaders at the dawn of the historical pe- 
r 

48, 40, 6, 15, 19, 30, 9, 33, 35, 60 attained to 
a faith in one God, and were compelled to 
flee from Eeypt. 

56, 5, 59, 37, 20, 18, 50 was a king of the 
Jews whose name is proverbial for wisdom. 

17, 26, 38, 44, 49, 21, 52, 26, 20, 17, 47, 13, 63, 
comprised, in the sixth century B.C. nearly 
all the civilized nations of Asia. 

21. 61, 65, 26. 52, 71 was for ages the center 
of European civilization. 

59, 11, 4 27. 29, 41, 64. 35, 6, 832 were first 
given tothe world bv aucient Rome 

86, 21, 30. 55, 32 was joined to England 
near the close of the thirteenth century. 

19, 53, 54, 11, 46.23 was “‘ the most brilliant 
monarea of the fourteenth century.” 

42, 2,19 17, 26, 15,'49, 11. 22, 70, 60 45, 21, 
38 was a revolt in Germany in the early 
part of — sixteenth century. 

48, 34, 14 62, 67. 68, 58, 27, 50, 28, 70, 44 were 
French Protestants of the period of reli- 
gious wars in France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

25, 66. 69, 55, 52, 59, 9, 22, 89, 35, 50 was the 
scene of a memorable victory of the French 
over the Austrians iu 1800. 

hole, of seventv-one letters, is a couplet 
from Bailey’s *‘ Festus.”’ 
G. Ray. 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEC, 20TH. 


221.— Rusk-in. 

222 —Veil (vale), hair (hare), flower (flour), 
dressed, albatross, train, boots. kid 

223.—Baster, caster, Easter, faster, mas- 
ter, paster, taster, waster. 
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Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’ 

sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaerfiia, Emae 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. . Ail Druggisis. 60c. and§$1, 





sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





225.—CHARADE, 


She was eager and young, quick of thought 
and of tongue, 

And she haunted the place where a portrait 
was hung 

Of a valorous knight, who, in many a fight, 

Had proved that the side he sustained must 
one right. 

So one-two the gilt frame she would stand 
and exclaim, 

**Oh, my three shall one his!’ with her 
cheeks all aflanie, © 

“Tshall see him to-night,” and her eyes 
grew more bright, 

And her heart thrilled complete with a 
spasm of delight. 

But too soon, in deep dole that defied all 
control, 

To her own room she fled, and unburdered 
her soul ; 

«Oh, Sir Ralph wears a wig, and his waist 
is so big, 
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Here's the Peddler, 


with washing-powder. 
any women brave enough to use it. Reck- 
less—that’s a truer word for her, when 
you think of all the harm that cheap, 
inferior washing-powders can do. 

When you consider the ruined 
clothes, paint, etc., that you’re risk- 

ing, wouldn't it seem cheaper to 
buy these trifling ‘‘prizes,” for 
yourself, if you want them? Pearl- 
ine isn’t peddled—doesn’t give 
any prizes. 
You can save more money with 
Pearline, by reason of its absolute 
safety, than with any cheap 
washing-powder. By the way, 
did you ever get a really good . 
/ thing from a peddler : ? 


“Prizes,” too, for 


It is a prize in itself, 


Pearline is manufactured only by James Pyle, New York. 
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The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Put 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 
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Franco-American Food Co., 
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P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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ne. Yor Gentlemen, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
fs Be HIGHEST AWARDS 
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SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 









Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
other Chemica!s or oe 











WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
A Cup of The cheapest 
Beef Tea purest pony best 








can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig (COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


j/There’s only one genuine 
kind and that you can 
know by this signature in 
!blue on every jar: 


























Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuabie 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





In recent articles for THE INDEPENDENT 
I bave tried to touch upon the practical 
side of agriculture, and to show bow enter- 
prising, wide-awake men were managing to 
find profit in the occupation, notwithstand- 
ing the low prices that have recently ob- 
tained and the general depression that has 
been felt by agriculture in common with 
all other lines of business. There is always 
danger in this sort of thing—a danger of 
‘taking the exceptional man, the man who 
has succeeded because of some specially 
fortunate circumstances, and holding him 
up asa model that all others may hope to 
rival. I believe there is usually more in 
the man than in the circumstances or en- 
vironment. Some come to the occupation 
of agriculture, or to some special branch of 
it, with a peculiar endowment of ability 
and adaptability. And it would be quite 
as misleading to say that the average man 
could attain his success as to say that ordi- 
nary ground would produce as large crops 
as that which has been specially prepared 
and enriched. It is the average man and 
the average land with which I have at- 
tempted to deal—and now I will have a 
word to say about the average woman. 

There are two classes of women, of whom 
we have all heard, who have made a success 
of their attempt to wrest a living from 
Mother Nature at first hands. One of these 
is represented by the strong-armed and 
stout-hearted girl who has thrown her for- 
tune in with the pioneers of civilization, 
and taken a “claim ” on the broad prairies 
of the West and put her own hand boldly to 
the plowing. The other, by her more es- 
thetic sister, who grows flowers or culti- 
vates wonderful fruits, securing enormous 
yields from toy-garden plots, which are 
eagerly bought up by her clientage of per- 
sonal friends, at equally enormous prices. 
Both these women are deserving of praise 
because of their honest efforts toward inde- 
pendence, but_one more than the other by 
just so much as her independence is the 
greater. 

Many have wondered if there is no mid- 
die place between these two, and [am glad 
that I can answer this question in the af- 
firmative. And while this illustration is 
drawn from life,I wish the privilege of 
giving general results, rather than to enter 
much into personal detail. 

1 have recently visited a small fruit farm, 
situated in one of the Middle States, that is 

- onerated by two young women. I do not 
By it is “worked” by them, as there is 
“ gauch of the rough labor which they very 
sensibly employa man to perform. But 
they are not afraid of work, and spend no 
money foolishly in that way. But it may 
as well be acknowledged at the start that 
there are certain tasks connected with the 
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cultivation of the soil whieh cannot be per- 
formed by a woman without some loss of 
her delicacy and refinement. Americans 
look with horror upon the peasant women 
of Europe, laboring at heavy tasks in the 
field, and it is an affectation to claim that 
our own women cau do the same things 
without suffering some of the same degra- 
dation. But light out-of-<door tasks are 
just as properly within the province of 
women as are sewing and the culinary 
arts, and household employments in gener- 
al. And that they are vastly more health- 
ful bodily, and stimulating mentally, goes 
without saying. 

But to get back to our two young women. 
It was through the illcess and death of 
tkeir father, a few years ago, that they 
found themselves left with a twenty-acre 
farm on their hands, and not much else. 
The farm bad been recently purchased, with 
the intention of making a fruit farm of it, 
and had been partly planted. It was pro- 
ductive only to the slightest degree when 
the young women found themselves forced 
to take up the work. Strawberries and 
other small fruits had been planted, but 
not any large area ; nor had they received 
the very highest cultivation. Money to be 
lavishly expended in building up the ideal 
fruit farm was not to be had, Conserva- 
tive methods were a necessity, and so the 
work was restricted to the care of the land 
which was already planted, and the gradual 
but not extensive enlargement of the area. 
This season the ground is occupied as fol- 
lows: Two acres of strawberries, one acre 
of raspberries and blackberries, a small 
young orchard and garden, pasture for 
horse and cow, and a little grain. A begin- 
nivg bas been made toward market gardez- 


ing; but as yet the strawberries have so 


because the labor expended upon it.could 
be better employed inother ways. And the 


larger the area the more incidental work is © 


compelled, the mending of fences, cutting 
weeds, looking after ditches, etc., and these 
all take time that should go into the fur- 
thering of the main work—which is the 
growing of fruits. 
I have purposely avoided going into cul- 
tural details, my intention having been 
merely to ask consideration of the means 
afforded by such an occupation for the 
emancipation of women from other more 
difficult lines of employment. But for the 
benefit of strawberry growers in general I 
want to say that the main dependence fora 
crop here has always been the Crescent 
seedling. Other and newer and larger va- 
rieties have been tried and discarded. The 
method pursued is to plant in the spring, 
give clean cultivation and keep the run- 
ners cut away, fertilize with frequent rows 
of Wilson’s and May Queen, crop two years 
and turn under the third. The berries pro- 
duced are very large and of exceedingly 
uniform size, and have a good color. It is 
my opinion, from observation in many 
places, that it would be difficult to find a 
berry that will give the ordinary grower 
better results than the Crescent. It has 
been called the “lazy man’s berry,” because 
it will thrive and yield abundantly with 
very indifferent care. But it will respond 
to good cultivation also. I have also ob- 
served this season another berry that is to 
be recommended—Mitchell’s Early. As its 
name implies, itis an early berry, being the 
very first in the market here, and having 
things (and prices) its own way for some 
days, before the appearance of any rival. It 
is not of large size, but is firm and most 
beautifully colored, its bright red selling it 


fully occupied their time during the early 
part of the year that not much progress has 
been made along that line. 

It will be seen that with so few acres un- 
der cultivation, very much of such labor as 
it would require a man to perform is not 
necessitated. A man, or rather a good- 
sized boy, plows and harrows, hauls and 
spreads the manure, cultivates and harvests 
the corn, aud runs the cultivator through 
the berry rows. The women set the plants, 
sometimes hoe them, when hand working 
is required, and gather and market the 
fruit. The present season the strawberry 
crop has amounted to about two hundred 
bushels, and has bronght a net return of 
about six hundred dollars. The season has 
been a very favorable one for marketing, as 
the weather remained cool, cloudy and 
damp through the ripening period, so that 
the fruit ripened up slowly, and except for 
a couple of days did not at ali glat the mar- 
ket. The lowest price received for any of 
the crop was two dollars and fifty cents per 
bushel. 

Of course it will be seen that this yield 
from two acres does not represent very high 
cultivation. Intensive farming is not prac- 
ticed. The methods are perhaps a little 
above the ordinary, but they are such ascan 

be easily followed by anyone. Yet when to 
this six hundred dollars is added the proba- 
ble two hundred or three hundred that other 
crops will bring them, when it is consid- 
ered that the garden and the cow and the 
poultry provide much of the living, and 
that the rental value of this twenty-acre 
farm, with acomfortable house on it, is not 
muchif any above what the rental of an 
equally good house in town would be ; that 
much of the year is with them a season of 
comparative recreation and leisure; and, 
above all, that they are just now beginning 
to understand their business and tosee how 
it may be developed and made more profita- 

ble, I think it is evident their situation is 

more desirable than if compelled to rely 
upon their own laber for their support in 
the town. 

It will be urged that some capital is a 
necessary factor in such an enterprise. This 
is true. But small farms of this sort are to 
be rented almost everywhere, or at the pres- 
ent low land values may be bought at a 
price that would make the interest account 
very slight, and upon the easiest of pay- 
ments. In this farm which I have instanced 
is more land than is either necessary or ad- 
visable for such use. Perhaps five acres 
would be the very largest amount that is 
desirable. When there is a larger area 
available there is almost always a tendency 
to plant and to attempt the cultivation of 
more than can be properly handled. And 
there is nothing more true in fruit culture 
than that a little land well tiled pays the 
largest profit. In the case which I have 
taken, for illustration, the error of attempt- 
ing too much seems to have been pretty 
carefully avoided. Yet Ican see how some 
of these surplus acres area detriment to the 
business. The corn needed for feeding 
could be bought more cheaply than grown, 


altho the latter were often larger. As I 


early, it brought prices that made it very 
profitable. 
FRANKLIN, 0. 
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of cotton-seed oil and cotton-seed meal. 





against the paler tints of other varieties, 


have observed it, it is fairly prolific, and 
has a moderately long season. Coming so 


HARVESTING THE COTTON CROP. 


WHILE Northern speculators make up 
their estimates of the cotton yield, and try 
to figure upon the probable prices in the 
future, the farmers and plauters anxiously 
watch the harvesting of the staple crop of 
the South, fight bollworms, and dread the 
appearance of every raincloud. The crop 
must be gathered within sixty days after 
the first picking, and during that time 
every planter wishes for dry, pleasant 
weather. A heavy, continuous rainstorm 
prevalent over the cotton belt affects the 
exchanges in every part of the world, and 
so long as the uncertain weather continues 
feverish, anxious brokers and speculators 
study the papers, telegrams and weather 
reports almost hourly. Rain not only re- 
tards picking at this season, but it tends to 
cause rust, increases the growth of worms, 
and injures the quality of the cotton gener- 


Cotton-picking is one of the most pictur- 
esque features of Southern farming in these 
The bolls of white, 
fluffy cotton spread over the wide acres in 
the fall of the year like a sea of snow, and 
scores of black, frowsy heads bob up and 
down in all directions, in vivid contrast to 
the whiteness of the opening bolls. Men, 
women and children help in the work ; and 
the planter engages all the help that hecan 
find to go afield from sunrise to sunset to 
pluck the soft, fleecy products of the soil. 
‘The process of harvesting is slow and la- 
borious. Every boll has to be picked sepa- 
rately and carefully, so that the unripened 
ones will not be injured, and their growth 
be retarded. With long bags slung over 
their shoulders or tied around their waists, 
thedarky pickers go back and forth between 
the rows singly and in groups, chatting, 
laughing and singing as they pluck the 
ripe cotton from the plants. One man 
picks from 150 to 200 pounds a day, a wom- 
an less, and a child about one half as much. 
The latter are only tolerated in the fields 
because of the great need of haste in har- 
vesting the crop, and the difficulty of get- 
ting sufficient helpers at this critical sea- © 
son of the year. Wages vary from $1.50 per 
day for a good picker down to less than 
half this sum for the children and young 
people. A ba.e of cotton a week is consid- 
ered «a fair amount of work for a good pick- 
er, for after the seed is removed the weight 
of the cotton picked is reduced more than 

one half. While formerly this seed was of 
little value to the owners, it now brings a 
good profit to them, and sells in the shape 


The process of picking cotton is not only 
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slow and laborious, but itis one of the most 
costly features of the whole work of raising 
cotton for market. Several millions of dol- 
lars are expended annually in wages to cot- 
ton pickers, and the crop of 1891 is said to 
have cost $100,000,000 to gather, not includ- 

ing the expense of ginning, baling, commis- 
sions, insurances, teaming, and freight. In 
India and Egypt, where cotton raising is 

considerable, cheap labor makes the cost of 
harvesting a small item compared with 

that in this country. American ingenuity, 

ever on the alert to compensate for the dis- 
advantage of high labor in the way of sub- 
stituting machinery for hand work, bas va- 
riously endeavored to produce a cotton- 
picking machine that would save millions 
of dollars to the cotton planters. Before 
the cotton gin was invented, cotton raising 
in this country was not a profitable busi- 
ness; but the perfected machines to-day do 
the labor of 2,000 hands in removing the 
lint and seed from the cotton. The mem- 
ory of this great invention has ever since 
served as a stimulustoinventors to produce 
a cotton-picking machine. 

Several such machiues have been manu- 
factured, exhibited and even experimented 
with in the South, and part of the crop this 
season was gathered by machinery, but as 
an experiment more than as an accom- 
plished fact. It has been held by planters in 
the past tbat no machine could ever be in- 
vented to do this work without doing in- 
calculable harm to the green bolls and blos- 
soms while gathering the ripened cotton. 
Whether their belief in buman labor, and 
disbelief in machine-picking. will prove 
tenable, the test of the next few years will 
decide. The greatcost of the cotton crop 
is certainly driving many planters out of 
the business and engaging their attention 
in more diversified Southern farming. 
The planting and cultivating part of 
cotton raising are no more difficult 
and expensive than that of many 
other farm crops; but. the experse of har- 
vesting and preparing for market is be- 
youd comparison with any other cultivated 
product. The machine cotton pickers are 
complex inventions, the result of half a 
century of scientific study and labor, and 
not the product of one map, or of one age. 

Numerous spindles seize the bolls of cotton 

and carry them inside of the machine where 

revolving brushes clean them and carry the 

cotton into the large receiver. The receiver 
holds about seventy-five pounds of cotton, 
and the whole machine is placed on broad 
wheels and drawn across the field by a team 
of horses. The picking is supposed to be 
done as fast as an ordinary horse walks in 
drawing a load. . The operator is seated on 
top of the machine where he manipulates a 
number of bandles to make the machinery 
do its work properly. Between three and 
four thousand pounds of cotton a day is the 
amount that thesecotton pickers are adver- 
tised to harvest, operated entirely by a 
driver and two horses. 

Next to picking the burning qaestion for 
the cotton planters to decide is that of bal- 
ing the cotton cheaply and strongly, so that 
it can be shipped to the furthest part of 
the globe in good condition. So far Ameri- 
can cotton-baling does notenjoy an enviable 
reputation at home or abroad. Commission 
merchants complain of the carelessness and 
endeavor to have the matter rectified; but 
owing to thesmall margin of profit in cot- 
ton the planters have not so far taken any 
united action in trying to reform the pres- 
ent system of baling their product. Com- 
pared with the cotton that is - baled in 
Egypt and India the work of the 
Southern planters suffers lamentably. 
The Indian bales are small, compact ones, 
each weighing about 400 pounds, and 
covered with jute and wrapped almost con- 
tinuously with iron bands. The Egyptian 
cotton is packed in bales very compactly, 
and wrapped in heavy linen covers and | 
securely bound withiron hoops. Consider- 
ing size, both the Egyptian and Indian 
bales have far more houps to the bale than 
the American. Seven hoops to the bale is 
the average used by the Southern planter 
in packing his cotton for market, and coarse 
canvas covers are used for inclosing the 
loose raw material. 

As the price of cottun is fixed at Liver- 
pool and Manchester more than at New 
York, the condition of the cotton must be 
judged after it has crossed the ocean, and 
not when it leaves the farm, clean, neatand 
untorn. American bale cotton does not 
stand shipment very well, and the covering 
is always more or less mutilated before it 
reaches the final manufacturer. The loss 
of cotton is so great in this way that from 
five to eight bales are wasted on every 
steamer. The loose cotton gathered up is 
taken by the dock authorities or the 
steamer company, and as it is too dirty and 
soiled to put back into the bales, it must be 
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sold at a reduced price for inferior manu- 

facturing purposes. The planters evidently 

stand in their own light in not paying more 
, attention to the baling, for the additional 

expense of three or four extra hoops to the 

bale would save more than enough to pay 

for them. 

New Yor« Crryv. 
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ALFALFA, OR LUCERN. 


RESULTS OF AN INQUIRY BY THE KANSAS 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


PROBABLY at no previous time in the his- 
tory of the central West. or the region west 
of the Missouri River and eastward of the 
continental divide, and especially in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, have theagricultural pop- 

‘ ulation taken such an intense and intelli- 
gent interest as now in the question of what 
crops are best adapted to their conditions 
of locality, soil and climate, and the metb- 
ods best calculated to give adequate returns 
for values invested in their production. 
One of those crops upon which the largest 
measure of new interest has centered dur 
ing the past year or more in Kansas is al- 
falfa, also often called Incern; and the 
yields and profits realized fror ts growth 
in many counties, reported by gentlemen of 
the highest integritv, unmistakably indi- 
cate that in this plant a large area, if not 
all of Kansas, has an agricultural acquisi- 
tion of tremendons importance. From the 
mass of most valuable inform’tion cont rib- 
uted the Secretarv bas collated the follow- 
ing deductions, intended to he, as a rule, 
more especially applicable to Kansas tbav 
elsewhere : 

Alfalfa thrives best in a warm and friable 
soil, above a subsoil porous or gravelly— 
the opposite of a stiff, compact clay, “* gom- 
bo” or ‘‘ hardpan.” orany stratum through 
which the roots penetrate with difficulty, 
altho occasional exceptions to the latter are 
claimed as baving been observed. A sandy 
loam soil appears to afford the most favor- 
able conditions for alfalfa growth where 
not irrigated. More than almost any other 
plant it depends for its prosperity upon a 
subterranean rather than a surface water 
sunply. 

For seeding a loamy soil to alfalfa, it 
should have been in cultivation a sufficient 
length of time to thoroughly subdue or 
eradicate its “ wild” nature; it should be 
deeply plowed, and, if not to be irrigated, 
subsoiled as deep as possible; the surface 
should be thoroughly pulverized and made 
smooth by a plank drag or similar imple 
ment. In sandy soils, some of the best re- 
sults have come from seeding on sod, espe- 
cially where the subsoil is also quite sandy 
and porous. Such a soil might he injured 

- pather than benefited by subsoiling, and 
where ench Jand has been incaltivation for 
several years a thorongh preparation of the 
surface only will probably give best results. 

The seed used should be free from seeds of 
weeds or other plants, and may be sown 
either broadcast or with a drill, and should 
be covered. a»proximately, with an inch of 
fine soil. The quantity of seed varies; ifthe 
crop is chiefly intended for seed-raisivg, 
twelve pounds is often found sufficient. 
while, if a fine quality of hay is desired. 
sometimes as much as thirty ponnds is 
sown ; yet, twenty ponnds represents nearlv 
the quantity used by the generality, of those 
who raise the crop for both hay and seed. 
lf sown in the spriug, it should be as early 
as danger from frost is past. e« 

The permanent success or aggravating 
failure of an alfafa crop very largely de- 
pends upon the favorable conditions attend- 
ing its first year. If from any of the many 
possible causes, such as ground poorly pre- 
pared, feeble or foul seed, hard freezing, in- 
sufficient moisture, or too severe pasturing, 
an even, uniform and sufficient stand is not 
obtained the first year, all later efforts to 
bring it into a satisfactory condition result 
largely in disappointment. Undereven the 
most favorable conditions, alfalfa is not ex- 
pected to make much showing during its 
first year. : 

Much the largest yearly yields are ob- 
tained by irrigation; yet there are extended 
areas in Kansas and other States where, 








without irrigation, three (and sometimes | 


more) cuttings annually, amounting to 
several tons of hay per acre, are obtained, 
including a erop of five to ten bushels of 
superior seed. : 

Alfalfa will neither flourish nor long sur- 
vive in a soil with water standing upon or 
near the surface. It consumes much water: 
but an excess, either naturally or artificially 
applied (by too long-continued flooding), is 
altogether fatal. 

The cultivation for young alfalfa, or rath- 
er, its kindly protection against being 
crowded or overshadowed by high weeds, 
and its encouragement to stool and spread, 
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is the use of the mowing machine with its 
sickle bar set high enough to prevent cut- 
ting near the ground. The clippings made 
io this way serve in some degree as a valu- 
able mulch. 

Under some conditions, sowing alfalfa in 
connection with a nurse crop, such as oats 
or barley, is found very satisfactory; this is 
practiced most in California. These serve 
to protect the tender alfalfa plants, ata crit- 
ical period, from injury by the sun. 

As a renovator and enricher of the soil, it 
is couceded the equal if not the superior of 
red clover, tor as has been well said, itis ‘‘a 
nitrogen gatherer of the first magnitude, 
and the long roots draw ash elements from 
depths where no other crops could feed, 
storing them up until, by their decay, they 
again give them up to succeeding crops.” 
Owing to the toughness and size of its 
roots, it is difficult to plow under, and is 
eradicated only with much effort. Good 
examples of alfalfa as a soil improver are 
seen in Weld County, Col., where are raised 
the large yields of superior potatoes, which 
have made ‘“ Colorados” almost asynonym 
for potato perfection. Altho, naturally 
(vnder irrigation), theirs are the finest of 
potato-producing soils, the growers have 
discovered their gains are greatly enhanced 
by planting upon land previously in alfalfa 
—a rotation rapidly being adopted by those 
most successful. 

Owing to its containing 72 per cent. water 
(1 per cent. more than red clover), green 
alfaifa requires care, considerable time and 
drying weather to evaporate from it the 
extremely large precentage of moisture 
necessary to be gotten rid of before it is 
properly cured hay, and without getting 
rid of which it is not safe from heating or 
molding in stack or mow; altho, as is well 
known, a very important drying and curing 
process takes place after storing hay that 
at the time appeared far from sufficiently, 
or even safelv, dry. Those who irrigate 
find it very profitable to flood their ground 
some little time before each cutting, in 
order to stimulate and start at once the 
succeeding growth. Thesurface should not 
be wet at the time of cutting, as such a 
condition seriously interferes with and re- 
tards the prompt and thorough curing 
which is so desirable in making the best 
quality of hay or seed. As it sheds water 
but poorly, alfalfa should, if possible, be 
stored under cover. 

Either green, or cured as hay, the nutritive 
qualities of alfalfa are surpassed by few 
other plants, red clover not exceeding it in 
protein or muscle-forming elements. Farm 
animals of all kinds relish and thrive, and, 
in many instances, actually become quite 
fat, upon the dry hay alone; and cows kept 
upon it demonstrate its value for milk mak- 
ing in both quantity and quality of prod- 
uct. 

To cattle or sheep, unless very gradually 
accustomed to it, rank alfalfa pasturage, by 
causing “bloat” or “‘hoven,” is always 
dangerous, andextremely and quickly fatal, 
if they are given access to it when quite 
bungry, or the alfalfa is wet with dew, rain, 
or frost. If discovered bioated or bloating, 
there is but little time for treatment, and 
prompt puncturing with the trocar,or knife, 
must be the chief dependence for relief. 

A proper stand of alfalfa furnishes a 
great quantity of extremely valuable and 
much-relished pasturage for swine and 
horses during a large part of the year, and 
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if the swine are, about once a week, shifted: 
from one pasture to another, when it is all 
heavily stocked, the change is beneficial to 
the animals and the pasture. For horses, 
idle or at slow work, the hay is also higbly 
esteemed, but for those used in rapid driv- 
ing or road work, it is often found too 
** washy,” or laxative. 

The ordinary machinery for thrashing 
such crops as wheat and oats is uvsatisfac- 
tory and wasteful for alfalfa, and a sepa- 
rator more of the character of a clover 
huller is much better adapted to its thrash- 
ing. When cured, alfalfa easily drops both 
its leaves and seeds; hence the gentlest and 
least possible handling in its care, and 
prompt storing when once dried, should be 
aimed at. 

The ripened alfalfa from which seed bas 
been thrashed is counted of little value by 
some feeders, yet many others esteem it 
almost or quite as highly as if cut earlier 
for hay alone. That it has considerable 
feeding value can scarcely be controverted. 

While alfalfa gives sure promise of being 
indeed a boon to Kansas and contiguovs 
States, there are undoubtedty localities, 
soils and conditions to which it is but poor- 
ly adupted. To be persuaded of its worth 
and importance does not necessitate ac- 
cepting, without qualification. the honestly 
made, well-meant, yet prodigious, almost 
incredible statements of yields and profits 
sent from allthe notable alfalfa-zrowing 
sections. Discounted fully one-half, they 
still indicate that, under conditions such as 
prevail on millions of Kansas acres, alfalfa 
can and should early become an important 
factor in our agricultural economy and 
prosoerity.—Secretary Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. 
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DECLINE IN CATTLE SUPPLY. 


WE have become so used to increase of 
receipts and slaughter of cattle at leading 
Western cities that a reverse of this proc- 
ess leads toall kinds of surmises as to its 
cause. The decline began a year ago, and 
is continued to the present time. In the 
three cities of Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha the number of cattie killed up to 
October in 1893 was 1,870,806. This year for 
the same timeit is only 1.677.971, showing a 
decline of 192,835. To this mav be added a 
decline in receipts of cattle at St. Louis of 
74,847 cattle as compared with 1893. The 
Texas Livestock Journal believes the ex- 
planation of these figures to be that the 
number of cattle in the United States isa 
million less than it was a yearago. The is 
especially trne of Texas. Until more cattle 
are bred in that State there will not be a 
large sup for Northern -and Eastern 
markets, and this at best will require sev- 
eral years.—American Cultivator. 
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. Jersey, 
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Perfect Cure.» 


“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
| body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ec 


a perfect cure.’— Mrs. KATE 


Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 














Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dee. 20th, 1894. 


TEAS.—The general tendency of the market 
is still toward further strength, and quality is 
becoming more a necessity in transacting im- 

rtant sales. Amoy is quoted at 11@13\éc.: 

uchau, 11@23c.; Formosa, 13@45c. ; old Japans, 
8@l6c., and new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—The market for coffee is more or 
less nominal, and jobbers are doing only a mod- 
erate amount of business. Brazil is quoted at 
L5el6l6c.; Java, 21@3lc.; Mocha, 26! 3 
a aacrzam i74@2kc., and Laguayra, 17%&@ 
2l1c. 

SUGAR.—It is a dull and nominal market for 
raw sugar, aud avery indiff-rent demand for 
refined sugars, altho prices remain practically 
unchanged. Granulated is quoted at 4c.; cut 
loaf and crushed, 4 7:16@452e.. and powdered 
and cubes, 4 1-16@4'4c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
steady at 5@6héc. per hb, and choice wethers, 7@ 
Tic .and dressed lambs,6@8c. Country dressed 
veals are firm at 644@10c., and city dressed, 714 
@ll%c. Country dressed hogs are steady at 5@ 
7c. for heavy to light. 


PROVISIONS.—Trade in general provisions is 
rather quiet, and the market is dull and slug- 
gish. Mess pork, extra, drags at $13.25@13.75 
per bbl.; family. $1212 3), and short clear, $14 
16.50. The market is dull for beef, with fami- 
ly at 310212; mess, $7.00@8.50, and extra India 
mess, $16@19. Beef hams are dull at $17@17.50 

er bb!. Lard dull and lower at $7.10 per 100 BD. 

ickled bellies are easy at 5ga63gc. per Db; 
shoulders steady at 5c.,and hams easy at 8@8tc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL —The market for fleur 
has been very quiet and limited, but a little bet- 
ter tone prevails toward the close. Buyers and 
sellers are still at odds about the value of goods, 
and it is bard to effect sales. Winter patents 
ate sold at $3 per bbl.: winter straights, $2.75: 
Western straights. $2.70@2.75; clears, $2.65: city 
mill clears, $3.35; spring patents, $3.65; clears, 

.40@2.60, aud Southern flour, $2.75. Buckwheat 
flour is dul] at $1.80 per bag. and rye flour quiet 
at $2.65@3 per bb). Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine at $3, and Southern and Western, 
$2.80@2.95. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The movement of 
wheat 1n the interior has fallen off quite sharply 
this week. The movement of spring wheat in 
the Northwest bas been excessive for this time 
of the year, and it is thought that the greater 
portion of the crop has been marketed, and after 
the turn of the year receipts will be small. The 
foreign markeis are quite steady: but the local 
demand is small, the holidays already having 
some effect upon prices. December wheat. is 

uoted at 60c.; No 2 red cash, 60@60'4c., and No. 

Northern, 68144@6834c. There has been consid- 
erable pressure to sell corn lately. and liberal 
offerings are made both here and in the West. 
Cash corn is very dulland heavy, and with the 
approach of colder weather larger receipts are 
expected, so that there are few encouraging 
signs for any reaction in the market. Decem- 
ber corn 1s 51%c.; No. 2 cash, 51%c., and steam- 
er corn, 494c. In oats there is very little fea- 
ture, and poor prospects of apy change this 
year. The visible is expected to decrease pretty 
soon, especially as arrivals from first hands have 
nearly ceased. A recovery may be expected 
with the opening of the new year. December 
oats are quiet at 34c.: No. 2 cash, 334@34c.; 
and No. 2 white, 38@3944c. Barley is very 
dull, and the recent cargo of Russian barley fs 
sti/l unsold. No. 2 Milwaukee is 63@64c., and 
ungraded Western, 62@66c. Buckwheat is very 
dull, with Japanese at 58 #60c.,and silver 2@ 
5tc. Hay is barely steady at present quotations, 
and outside figures are extreme. Prime timo- 
thy hay is 70@75c.; No. 3to No. 1, 55@70c., and 
clover mixed, a60c. Straw is also dull and 
easy, with long rye at 50@55c.; short rye, 40@45c., 
and oat straw, 30.@35c. 

BUTLER AND CHEESE.—Butter has had a 
dul! week of it, and prices are quoted lower, 
All grades below prime fresh creamery drag, 
and are hard tosell. A great deal of stock is 
defective, and deteriorating in value. Receipts 
have been liberal. State and Pennsylvania 
creamery is 16@22c.; Western extras, 24c.; 
fir-ts, 21@22c.: thirds to seconds, 15@20c.: held 
creamery, 15@2l1c.; State dairy, 13@20c.; imita- 
tion creamery, 13418c.; Western dairy, i1@!7c., 
and factory, 10@15c. Cheese is quiet, but prices 
are unchanged. Out-of-town orders are good. 
and shippers take underpriced goods, but the 
local jobbing trade is small. Large size full 
creams are 9@11'4c.; small sizes. 94@12c.; small 
part skims, 5@9c.; large part sk us, 4@7i<c., and 
full skims, 2@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
had a very good market this week, and prime 
stock is in steady demand at fair prices. There 
is a litte weakness in inferior goods. Fowls 
are 8c.; chickens. 7@744c ; old roosters, 5c.; 
turkeys, 9@10c.; ducks, 50@85c. per pair, and 
geese, $121 50. In dressed poultry the market 
is also good. The receipts are not excessive, 
and stuck moves smoothly, and the prospects 
are good for a fiue Christmas trade. Near-by 
turkeys are 12@l3c. per ®; State and Western, 
10@12c.; Philadelphia chickens, l2@l6c.; near-by, 
ll@lze.; Western and others, 8@10c.: Jersey 
fowls, 10c.; State and Western, 8@9%c.; near-by 
ducks, 12el3c.; Western, 9@l2c.; near-by geese 
le@l2c.; Western, 8@10c Eggs are quiet an 
dull, and in buyers’ favor. Jersey are 25@26c. 
= doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 23@23%c.; 

Western, 2°?@22c., Southern, 2146@22c.; refrig- 
erator, 154@20c., and limed, 144@lic. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Desirable apples are firm 
under small receipts, and Greenings are $2@3 
per bbi.; Baldwins, $1.75@2.75; Spy, $1.75@2.50, 
and inferior, $1.-5@1.50. Grapes are steady at 
16@18c. per swall basket for Concord and Caw- 
taba. Cranberries are firm, with Cape Cod at 
$9@13 per bbl.; Jersey, $9@10, a' G $2.75@:3.50 per 
crate. Florida oranges are dull at 75c. to $1.75 
per box; grape fruit, $2@3, and tangarines, 
$2.50@3.25. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are quil and easier, with Long Island at $1,75@ 
1.87 per bbl.; Maine, $1.75; State, $1.37@1.62, and 
$1@1.50. Sweets are quiet at $1.50@2.50, 
White onions are firm at $4@7.50 per bbl. 
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D EEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
faventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society ef Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 


Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 





HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROUGH Ly FI BST; GL-Ase IN 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nes. 3! and 36 University Place, New York. 





Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anprews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS -& CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 
New York 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Pulton &t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


vowTsW.s04 8t.,N.Y. 
Tae Pace Ee 
in 


Same neues 
ing and of each 
sent 


shoe. 
on application. 
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MAKER 

NEW YORK 
Uinlng ftamp, 


AND DELIC 








A CHARMING 














Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous h vatch 
oii ty ned ie Ww es are now selling 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 


383 Washington =t., Boston. 


L . 
34 Washington Ste, Chicane.” ca 


Tubular Driving Lamp. 
It aS the 
and perfect 


es: foots «like a sa clear, car, mite light — 


Frthrowssil Ait the ato at grelght 
It Gam = 


R. E. a Gee oe 
© Laight St. NEW 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


ANDIRONS. 


FENDERS, FIRESETS. SCREENS. 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


Wal JacesOv 2G. 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels, OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. 


BUY OF THE MAKER. 











packed 
country. Choice wines ~~ medicinal 
Purposes. Write for price list 


ini Baramar & iligs, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 





NEW YORK. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


|| LADIES 11 Why Drink Poor Teas ? 








full particu 
en oenes Apemay N TEA Co., 
31 and 38 


P.O, Box 289, Vesey St., N.Y. 


any part of the 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, - 





Weber Piano 


+ is tte tones thet ts bocanee tt 
standpolnt, and, in 
' this respect itis distinguished Senate 


Sth Ave. und 


pice accom NEW YORK ‘sity. 


a 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
$30 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY WasH BES, ALWAYS 
D. 8. WILTBEKGER, 228 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


to youthfal color by Dr. 


He TST RED . Zimnaret Devt tai 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the dist of Becember, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893. 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses. $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


1,652,000 00 


7 








TRAVEL, ETC. 


| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
CHICAGO 
* xo ue SOUTH 
Baden and 
a Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 
W.H. MoDoe, FRANK J. REED, 


V-PREB, AND GEN. WOR, (mn. Pass, Aer, 
DH:0AGO 








FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST. INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days in the tropics. 85.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC S.S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON’S Agencies, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody goes with Phillips, 


And bis fourteen years and experience in h 
Californ ia Excursions ee that the 





bil- 


Wash. St. Boston. sien Meee 





JNO, SEBASTIAN, 
G. P. A.. Chicago, 11. 


1,086,828 
1,117,174 
25, 





Six per cent, interest on the 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issué of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives,on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1393, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
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a) 

I 
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ty 


FE re be 
KE ORIS 


reans 


EANDER 
EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM B. BOUL’ ton 


SoaN D HEWL GEO. W. Fuuee AnD. 
PAUL L. 


CHARL ES P aUperr, 
. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Presioem. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
GHTY- 
Caen pital. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. o 








THOMAN H. MONTCOM: 


3,115 46 a 
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ik ABD 8 GOLD Stayer, UBAR FULTON StRser. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NorRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 
as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
Sense genie digestible, causing no after-taste 
nausea. In fiat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Drv ggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


Rice's Foon mass 


the two re- 
quisites of high nutritive value 
and perfect digestibility as no 


If not sold b: ser druggist write 
Other. woortch's coo Mrs. Paine Mase, 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CON 








Branch Ware! > 

87 John By New Tork and* 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 

M + not honey OF 
PUMPS | 

Chana wand 

Hydrants, Street Washers 

WorksBeunded in 18323 

medal awarded 


; Vienna, A 
and’ Cen na, Austria ty ST 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


? Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


8. BB. BB, BB. .&, BB, BB BB. BB. BB. Be Me 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 4lst and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Central Depot free. 


(ARR RRRRRR RRR RR REDD ED oo 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., i. Y. ” 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
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